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PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


Keynesian Economics is the Seventh edition of our popular book 
“Money, Employment and Fluctuations ’* The constant threat of 
fluctuations creates the desire for stability and induces the authorities 
to look for measures to stabilise income at the level of full employ- 
ment Appropriate monetary measures have to be undertaken 
towards this end The seventh edition elucidates further the most 
complicated of issues that arise in this connection and throws a clear 
light on how to tackle difhcuU university questions Things have 
been refined, enlarged and brought up to date in view of the valuable 
experience of the past to make the book dependable, all the more 
Nevertheless, the suggestions of students m order to improve the 
book still further are always welcome 


PREFACE TO THE HRST EDITION 

The appearance of a new book on a subject on which there is 
already a surfeit of literature calls for a rational convincing explana- 
tion There need, however, be oo apology m the least for presenting 
to the student community this volume which is an attempt to discuss 
the problems of Money, Employment and Fluctuations from an 
entirely new angle, the aim being to sec the problems from the 
standpoint of economic growth rather than economic stability Here- 
to fore tradition is obsessed With the problems of stability It is 
only during recent years m the wake of the problems, following the 
close of the Second World War that a new angle has come into 
existence There is still plenty of scope for re examining all the old 
problems with a fresh vision 

The primary object has all along been to assist the students to 
face the examination with bold fearlessness If the logic be sharp 
and cutting, the language luc d and sweet and the angle of treatment, 
fresh and buoyant, learning becomes a rare pleasure The students 
can conveniently combine profit and pleasure in reading the present 
volume On Money, Employment and Fluctuations 
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PART I 

Q 1 Write a critical Dote od the role of money in a developing eco- 
nomy P 

Q 2 Define money and argue the case for and against the inclusion of 
time deposits in an cstiDate of money-stock {Delhi 1965) 

P2\ 

Q 3 What, according to you. are the essential characteristics of 
money Illustrate your answer with reference to those assets which share some 
but not all the essential attributes of money Is “black money’ or “unaccount- 
ed money ’ money m your sense of the word, and why ’’ (Delhi 1964) 

( p 25 

Q 4 “The startiog point of modern monetary theory is that money is 
inherently unstable ” Elucidate this stateoieot and contrast it with the classical 
analysis (Frnfefli«w<jra 1960) 

p 30 

Q S “Money has evolved through tune simply by the creation of more 
substitutes of Itself ' Discuss (De/Ai 1968) 

p 34 

Q 6 What IS the social significance of money ’ Is money all powerful 
in a capitalist economy 7 Explain clearly (/Igra I960) 

What IS the social significaoce of money 7 Do you advocate redistribution 
of incomes lo a community ’ If so, suggest methods (Agra 1957) 

P 38 

Q 7 “The importance of mon^ essentially flows from its being a link 
between the present and the future ” {Keynes) Comment {Foona 1960) 

‘Money itself creates noibmg it is a means to an end, it is a lubricant 
of ’Discuss (^gra 1958) 

‘Money is quite indispensable for the functioning of market economy ’ 
Discuss {Allahabad 1957) 

“Money is the pivot round which the economic science clusters ’ Discuss 
and point out the significance of money in a socialist economy p 42 

Q 8 What do you understand by ‘money illusion’ Discuss the impli- 
cations of the concept for economic theory and policy {Delhi 1965) 

P 47 

Q 9 Trace the process through which inflation and deflation have their 

impact on production and distribution {Delhi i960) 

P 50 
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Q. 10. Cntjcally examine the following statements : 

(a) The inflationary potential of black or unaccounted money is less than 
that of white money. 

(i) The control of black money IS possible only through the control of 
white money. {Delhi 1965) 

p. 54 

Q 11. Critically analyse the followmg statement— “Inflation for creat- 
ing useful capital it utterly self-destrucuve” {Bombay 1962) 

p. 57 

Q. 12. What evidence would you require, ill order to test whether an 
inflation is a ‘cost inHaiion' or a ‘demand inflation’ To what extent do you 
regard the distinction between these two kinds of inflation as useful 

{London B.Sc., 1964) 
p. 62 

Q. 13. Discuss the view that most eflective way to stop inflation is to 
limit the supply of money. {London B Sc., 19&0 

p. 66 

Q W. “The quantity theory is over-simplified. But in times of laflatioti 
it comes into Its own : and iti those limes It is so important that we should 
preach the Quantity Theory in seaion and out of season " {Samuelson). Discuss. 

{Poona 1960) 

“The quantity equations ihemselves are noifauig more or less than short- 
hand expression designed to indicate ihe nature of the variables whose operations 
can be shown to influence prices ’* {Katnaiak 1960) 

Give a critical appraisal of the quantity theory of mousy in the light of 
modern economic theory. {Allahabad i960) 

“The quantity equations remain ihe most illuminaiing summary of the 
arces determining the general level of prices.” Examine critically the above 

ment. {Azn 1959) 

Critically examine ibe ‘Quantiiy Theory of Money’. {Rtgasthan 1959) 
Examine critically the quantity theory of money. What recent advances 
have been made in the theory dealing with detercmnation of the value of money ? 

[Agra 1957) 

Examine the arguments by wbich Keynes attempts to prove that the 
Quantity Theory is not necessarily valid even in conditions of full employment. 

(C<j/enr/a 1957) 

“The more we think in terms oflogical dependence ratherihaa mere 
chronological sequence, the less reason we shall find to quarrel with the quantity 
theory of money as embodied in the well-known equations ” Discuss. p. 69 
Q 15. Would you consider the cash balances approach to the value of 
money as superior to the transaction theory. {Venkateswara I960) 

Examine critically the ’Quantay Theory of Moaey’. How far can the 
explanation given by Keynes about the determination of the value of money be 
considered satisfactory ? Discuss. (A^ra I960) 
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Discuss critically the Quintily Theory of Money in the light of Keynes 
General Theory (AHahabad 195S) 

What IS the salient difference between the Fisherian Equation and the 
Cambridge Equation of Money Whidi one do you prefer and why ? 

(Alh/i^badmS) 


State the Cambridge Equations and show their significance m monetary 
theory. {Allahabad 19S7) 

p.76 


Q 16. Critically examine the Funiiiijatal E^uitioa of John Maynard 
Keynes P 

Q 17 Explain the concept of income vdocity of money and discuss the 
factors which govern it {Poona i960) 

Explain the importance of the concept of the income velocity of money m I 
the analysis of the relation between money supply and economic activity. 

{Delhi 1958) 

It 13 the changes m demand and supply m the product and factor marxets 
that are relevant to the explanation of price behaviour and not the changes m the 
quantity of money itself Discuss. {Delhi 1956) I 

p 86 

Q 18 Whatare, according to you, the mam criteria of and the requi- 
sites for monetary equilibcium Examms the suitability of yojr citeria m the 
context of the prevailing Indian economic situation {Poona I960) 

p.92 

Q 19 How Will you explain in terms of monetary theory the possible 
co-existeoce of inflation and high tate> of interest ** {Delhi ]961) 

p. 99 

Q 20 Suggest one or more useful definitions of liquidity. How could 
‘liquidity’ thus defined be measured ^ {London, B Sc , 1964) 

P 103 

Q. 2l “The rate of interest is determined by the demand for idle balances 
in conjunction with supply of money over and above the needs of transaction.” 
Discuss. {Delhi I960) 


Examine the statement that the demand for money depends upon thef 
mterest rate and the level of national income {Poona 1959)* 

Exanune critically the full implications of the statement that the rate of 
interest depends primarily oa ihc decision about the form m [which wealth shall 
beheld {Delhi 195S) 


What IS the contribution of Keynes to the theory of mterest How’ 
according to the Keyne^iau theory, doe. Iheratc of intere.t affect income *’ 

{lAS.\9b5' 
p. 10< 


22 Do you agree with Keyne.' 
How far is his own reformilation an 


criticism of Classical Theory o 
itnjro«femeQt upon the latter ? 

{Gujarat 195S 


Doyouagreewith theviewlhat theKe>iies5aR thtor?' 1957) 
classical, is mdetertntnate ? ' p llO 

<2. 23. To what extent is it correct to say that the 'answer 'why 

highly psjchological phenomenon ? Explain in the light ' 

short terra rales tend to fiucluate more than long term rates ® 1959) 

“In Keynesian theory the rate of interest is what it is Iif^tjse 
ed to become other than it is. if il is not expected to becoP® ^ 

It is, there IS nothing left to tell us why It is, what It is.” Dis*^®’ ^ ° ^ jjg 

Q. 24. What is the difference between the ‘‘loanablr ^t*"*^* 
the “hquHjjty preference” theory of interest "* Can you rec?”^' * ^ * 

Compare and contrast the*‘loanflWefunds” theory ®^. 
dity preference” theory. Discuss the view of Hicks that * * isp e wcm 
the upholders of the two theories n a ‘sham dispute*. 

Q. 25. What are the main considerations which reasonably be 

advanced as explanations of the relationship between short-**™ 
interestrates'? 

Q. 26. What is the explanatton of relatively low iotcreat la 

underdeveloped countries even though such economies si>*^**^ 
capital? {Punjab im 

In an underdetcloped country capital is scarce and 
cicncy of capital IS low. How do you explain this ? ^ 129 

Q. 27. “A. policy of relatively low rates of intemt*°’°'^ be appropriate 
in richer countries whereas the poorer countries would bet’'®* ^ majnten- 
ance of interest rates at relatively high levels.” Do you a^''*® ^ •'wson* 

{Delhi 1964) 
p. 133 

Q 28. Cotnment on the role of interest and profit 

{Poona 1962) 
p. 139 

Q. 29. Do you agree with the view expressed by that under 

modern conditions even small changes in oBScial money *wt such a 

surprisingly strong influence on business conditions because effect not so 

much upon their borrowers or the savers of money b*^* lenders of 

money which has been already saved in the past "* {Poona I960) 

In what manner do changes m the rate of interest t® Ihe level of 
income in a community ? {Punjab 1959) 

Discuss the eccBcitiic effect of a cheap money and credit policy for 

country cn (o) prcduclicn, (b) cmploymeni, and (o) fore<®° *^^'**‘ 1958) 

p. 142 

Q. 30. Discuss the 'techniques, objectives and hnmations of deficit 
Dancing. {Karnaiok 196tq 
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What IS ‘deficit financing’ ’ Under what conditions and to what extent 
sit justifiable-' iAIIahabad 1959) 

Are you m favour of resorting to d^cit financing to promote economic 
development in India What 'imit would you set to its size ’ {Karnatak 1958) 

p 146 

Q 31 “Deficit financing can mobilise resources for economic develop- 
ment ” Critically evaluate this statement {Sugsesied 

p 130 

Q 32 Work out a simple economic model so as to bring out the relation- 
ship between investment and the distribution of income What would be the 
significance of a budget deficit in your model ^ {Delhi 1964) 

p 154 

Q 33 Does deficit financing inevitably lead to inflation m a developing 
economy'' (K^nto/esnara i960) 

Discuss the technique, objectives and limitations of deficit financing 

{Karnaiak 1960) 

Examine the proposition that the government deficit gives a more or less 
accurate measure of the inflationary impact of fiscal operations 

{Bombay 1960) 

Do you think deficit financing under the Second Five Year Plan has 
resulted in an infiaticnarv situation m India Briefly outline a policy of financing 
economic development without inflation. (Gujerar I960'' 

“Deficit financing is inflationary ” How far is this borne out by recent 
experience m India ’ {Madras 1959) 

Discuss critically how far (he methods of financing (he last war were 
responsible for (he post war rise in prices in India (CalcKt/o 1958) 

p 159 

(3 34 Discuss (he character and phases of inflation in an economy 
which IS expenercing rapid economic growth {Calcutta 1961) 

P 164 

Q ’5 Compare the problems of Developmental Finance with those of 
War Finance Hew far is it possible (o u«e the methods of raising latre sums 
for fighting a war to finance economic development ’ {Bombay 1957) 

p 16S 

^ «3 5b' Discus* the nature oftfae refationship between profits and iDvest- 

' menl in capitalist economies {Delhi 1962) 

p 172 

Q 37 Show how and to what extent irenetary policy can be used to 
promote economic development (Allahabad 1960) 

V examine the role and Iimitatons of monetary policy in a 

Ydevelopmg underdeveloped economy {Suggested Question) 

P 176 
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Q. 38. “Money is a leading speaes of a large genus ; hence monetary 
(policy, in order to be effective, must deal with the whole range of liquid assets. 

{Poona 1965) 

Monetary policy should seek to control nothing less than the state of 
liquidity of the whole economy. Discuss. l®65) 

p. 182 

Q. 39 Outline the mam considerations which should be borne m mind 
when a government u choosing between a policy of devaluation and one of using 
import restrictions (whether tariffs or quotas) in order to deal with balance of 
payment difficulties {London B Sc. 1964) 

p. 186 

Q. 40. “The money market structure m India, loose as it is, is compara- 
tively well-developed in terms of organised relationships and specialisations of 
functions” Elucidate {Modrai 1961) 

p 190 

Q 41 Examine the working of the Indian money market and suggest 
remedies for ns improvement. (hfogpur 1360) 

Sketch in read ouiUne the structure and functioamg of the money 
market m India at present and discuss how far it is sensitive to Reserve Bank 
action. (Poona 1960) 

What are the characteristics that distinguish developed from under- ^ 
developed money market ■* {Nagpur 1950) 

p. 194 

Q. 42 What factors detcitmne the community’* asset preference bet- 
ween money, bonds, equity shares and gold What phenomena in the Indian 
economy would your answer provide an explanation for ■* [Delhi J96S) 

p. 198 

Q. 43 “Mooetary policy has the advantage over fiscal policy that it is 
mote flexible and affects a broader stratum of economic units ” Discuss. 

{London B Sc 1964) 

P 202 

Q. 44. Differentiate between quantUaUve and qualitative credit controls. 
Which of them is more effective in (be case of an underdeveloped country ? 
Grve reasons for your answer (/ & K. 1961) 

p. 205 


PART I! 

Q. 1. Compare the Keynesian system and the Classical system as possi- 
'ble Macro-economic models for illummatiag the most important economic rela- 
tionships in an underdeveloped country. {London B Sc. 1964) 

p. 1 

Q. 2. In what respects should a theory of investment decisiims in the 
.onvate sector be modiffed in its application to public sector investment ? 

{Delhi 1963) 

P.5 
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Q 3 “A monetary economy is cssentialty one m which changing views 
about the fu*ure are capable of influencing the quantity of employment and not 
merely its direction.” 

Discuss in the light of the above, whether India can be termed a mone- 
tary economy (Delhi 1962 . Bombay I960) 

P 9 

Q 4. “In underdeveloped densely populated countries, policies based on 
welfarism benefit particular groups of workers at the cost of the labouring class 
as a whole” Comment (Bombay 1962) 

p 13 


Q 5 ‘ While Keynes’ three basic factors, the propensity to consume, 

the marginal efficiency of capital and the interest rate arc independent variables, 
they are nevertheless closely inter-relatcd ” Develop this statement 

(Mysore 1957) 
p n 

Q 6 Examine the effect of general wage cut on the volume of employ- 
ment (Delhi I960) 

”It IS impossible to increase employment, through a reduction in money 
wages ” Give reasons for your answer (Couhati 1959) 

P 23 


Q 7 ' So long as there 1 $ unemployment, employment will change in 
the same proportion as the quantity of money and when there i full employment, 
prices will change m the same proportion as the quantity of money ” Discuss 

(Bombay 1957) 
P 27 


Q 8 ‘There exists m developed capitalist societies a mechanism where- 
by starting from a position of serious uneroployment, full employment tends to 
be achieved ” Discuss (Delhi 1965) 

p 34 

Q 9 ”Tlie Keynesian theory is a general theory of income determma 
tion It is valid for a developed as well as an underdeveloped economy ” 
Discuss Is there a case for a separate theory for an underdeveloped economy 

(Bombay 1958) 
P 37 


v_Q^10 Examine the dependent and independent variables of the Key- 
nesian theory of employment Is th* Keynesian system unstable ■’ 

(Gujarat 1958) 


Discuss the Keynesian theory of employment 


(IAS 1958) 


‘‘EmpJojment IS determiocd byaggregale demand which m tuni depends 
on the propensity to consume and the amount of investment at a given time ’ 
EI“C"3ate (Mysore 1955, ’57) 

P 42 


"TT Keynes’ General Theory transformed economics into a theory of 
output and employment as a whole Elaborate (Bombay 1959) 
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Show how the total output and cmploymeuJ m a country depends upon 
marginal propensity to consume, ihc mat^na! efficiency of capital and the 
market rate of interest. ‘ (Gauhati J9J9) 

To what extent, and in what manner can the Keynesian analysis of the 
determination of income in the short penod be used to explain changes in income 
over time ? (Calcutta 1957) 

Examine the inter-relation between savings, investment and employment. 

(I A.S. 1957) 
p. 5a 

Q 12 “The introduction of Keynes* fcoosumption function into the 
theory of acceleration enabled economists to explain the turning points of gene* 
ral economic activity without resorting to limitmg factors,'* Discuss 

(Karnatok I960) 

Show how Keynes’ theory of consumption tends to encourage radical 
policies while bis theory of investment tends to encourage conservative policies. 

(Bombay 1959) 

Explain the doctrine of consumption functions and show how this 
doctrine occupies a pivotal position in Keynes’ analysis. (tvornatok 1959) 

Examine the uses of "propensity to consume*’ in the Keynesian macro- 
economic process, (Mysore 1959) 

What do vou think of the consumption ftmctioo as a tool in economic 
analysis? (Pmab 1959) 

Why is the ptopeasity to consume coosidered one of the strategic reUlioa- 
ships affecting the behaviour of an economy ? What significance would you 
attach to the concept of the optimum propensity (o consume ? r^ei/ii 1957) 

p. 58 

Q. 13. Trace the effect of iovesiment on employment and output. 

{Delhi I960) 

What are the causes of the changes in the volume of investment 
How do these changes affect employment and economic activity 7 

• (Rajasthan 1959) 

Explain how the rate of interest affects Investment (W B C S 19SS) 
Analyse the mam factors that are likely to influence the investment 
demand schedule ID an ecocotny and give in this connection your views about 
the interest-elasticity of investment. (Delhi J958) 

Examine the Keynesian theory of investment with particular reference 
to the influence of the rate of interesL (Gujarat 1958) 

Examine the grounds for, and the implications of, the statement that "the 
marginal efficiency of investment is not independent of the level of income as of 

changes in income ’* (Calcutta 1957) 

What are the arguments that can be advanced for and against the follow- 
ing proposition 

(o) Investment isa function of the levd of output rather than of the rate 
of growth of output ; 
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(*) Javeslment plans are affected by supply of the finance and refraining 
from consumption provides the finance? (Delhi I9S7) 

The marginal efficiency of capital in conjunct on with the rate of interest 
determines the amount of new inyestmeat Discuss. (Mysore 1956) 

p 66 

^ Q 14 Examine the effects of tcdinical progress on employment and 
wages (Bombay 1962) 

P 74 

Q 15 One who tries to save destroys real capital Examine the 
validity of the statement (Karnaiak I960) 

Saving IS private virtue but a public vice Discuss (Karnatak 1959) 

p 78 

Q 16 State Keynea’ views on the equality of savings and investment and 
show whether they would necessan y be equal under macro dynamic condit ons 

(Allaha^'od I960) 

Savings and investment are equated by variations m the level of 

income 

Savings and investment are equated by variations in the rate of interest 
Discuss (Cauha 1 1959) 

In what sense must savings and investment be always equal "* Has such 
equality any relevance in the deierroinauon of monetary polky ’ 

Savin s and investment are always equal Savings and investment arc 
equal only in equilibrium Do you think there is a possibilitv of reconciling 
these two statements 

In the light of the Keynesian definition consider how far the equality 
between savings and investment in equilibrium is meaningless (Allahabad 79<g) 

Show how according to Keynes an economy can attain stable equality 
between savings and investment m equilibrium 

The so called equality between saving and investment is meaningless 
Discus' (Delhi 1956) 

P 83 

Q 17 Examne the various concepts of the mutiplier D scuss the 
applicab lity of th Keynesian theory of the multiplier to an underdeveloped 
economy (Gujarat 1959) 

Discuss the theory of the multiplier with special attention to the leakages 
and the factors which interfere with its workmg in underdeveloped countries 

(Punjab 1958) 
P 9) 

Q 18 Examine the role of expectations in determining output and 
employment (Bombay 1958) 

Examine the appropriateness of Keynesian analysis of the role of expecta 
tion as a deteimmant of investment (Calcutta 1956) 

p 97 

Q 19 Do you agree with the view that economic fluctuations are a 
neccssarv condition of economic progress t Give reasons (Poona 1962) 

P 101 
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Q. 20. “Prosperity is the cause of depression" Comment. (Kerala 1961) 

p. 105 

Q 21. Evaluatethe accelerator asacyclc maker. (Poortal961) 

What IS meant by the term accelcration-coefRaent ? Is it correct to say 
that different cycles derive their character from the value attached to this co- 
efficient ? What are the different possibihtiesm this respect 7 (Gujarat 1958) 
“The acceleration principle helps to shed light on seme of the most widely 
observed characteristics of business cycle ” Eluadate. On what factors will the 
strength of the acceleration effect depend ? (Karnatak 1959) 

Does the acceleration prmaple offer an adequate explanation of the trade 
cycle ? (Punjab 1958) 

p. 109 

Q. 22. "The theory of the multiplier and the theory of the accelerator 
ate two sides of the theory of fluctuations, jitsl as the theory of demand and the 
theory of supply are two sides of the theory of value.” (Bicks) DisCUss 

(Bombay 1958) 
p 116 

Q. 23. Examme critically the over-investment theory of business cycles. 
On what grounds would you regard tbe monetary, the under-consumptioo. 
and the over-investment theories, taken independenily, as inadequate explana- 
tions of the phenomenon of business cycles'* Indicate nbeiher, and if so how, 
they could reconcile. (Delhi 1967) 

p. 120 1 

Q 24 Explain (he concept of forced savings. How has this concept 
been used in explaining the occurrence of crises ’ (Gmorai I960) 

Give a brief account of thesavmg process. Should saving lead to defla- 
tion and to economic stagnatioo ** p. 126 

Q 25 Recommend a suitable fiscal policy to curb the instability gene- 
rated by inflation (Karnatak I960) 

Discuss the case for and against using wage cuts to get out of a depression. 

(Punjab 1959) 

Suggest some practical scheme for securing stability of prices and point 
ont Its psychological and institutional implications (Allahabad 1959) 

What are the monetary and fiscal ‘built-m stabilizers’ ? How far can they 
be relied upon in preventing cycbcal fiuctnations ? (Gujarat 1953) 

p. 132 

Q 26 Bring out the significant ‘leads’ and ‘Jags’ in a business cycle. 
How are they suggestive of a causal analysis ? (Poona I960) 

p 140 

Q. Tl ■fiepTcs-sitnis m ' 

trial activities. (Agra 1961) 

“The trade cycle is a purely monetary phenomenon ’’ Discuss 

(Karnatak I960) 

Doyouagree with the view that monetary causes do not create the trade 
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Q 34. How far is jt leettimate to attempt to explain relative prices b; 
d real theory and the level of prices by monetary theory 7 (Poona 1966] 

p. 172 

Q. 35. Keynes* ‘discovery’ of the coasuniption function must be regari- 
ed as one of the major ‘breakthroughs’ of modem economics. Discuss. ' 

p. 176 

Q. 36. "Keynes’ policies to remove imemployment in underdeveloped 
countries will plunge those economies into inflationary spiral.” Elucidate. 

(Poona 1965) 
p. 181 

Q 37. Do you agree with the view expressed in some quarters that it is 
not possible to maictam full employment even though we may be able to achieve 
it? Give reasons for your answer. p. 186 

Q. 38 Comment on the view that Keynesian economics vs concerned 
only with situations of depression (Poona 1966) 

p. 190 

Q 39 Exarome critically Schumpeter's Theory of trade cycle as a by 
product of economic progress What are the implications of this theory for eco- 
nomic policy? (I E S 1969 Eco-I) 

P. 155 , 

Q. 40. Show how far Keynesian theory of employment corrected the 
tleficiencies of the classical theory and discuss also the further improvements i|^‘ 
any made hy post-Keynesisan economists (I.E.S J9S9—Eco-\') 

p. 195 
p. 205 
p. 222-236 


Some Important Questions with Synopses 
Appendix— Economics of War 



Q, 1 Write a critical note oa tbe role of money sn a 
developing economy 

Acs The underdovelopcd cotintries of the world are luiLmg 
a frantic effort to bring about a rapid economic development They 
have become very much conscious of tbo fact that they are left far 
behind in the race for development by the developed economies 
The gulf that exists between the underdeveloped and the developed 
economies from the viewpoint of their average per capita 
income productive capacity and the standard of living of the bulk 
of their peoples is the outcome of the historical forces that have 
been operating m the wake of the Industrial Revolution m the 
west and the absence of a similar revolution in the underdeveloped 
countries The major cause that accounts for the supremacy of 
the west in all walks of life M the Industrial Revolution with all 
the consequences thereof The underdeveloped countries sincerely 
believe that their salvation lies m bringing about in tbei- own 
economies an Industrial Revelation of the western type Th're is 
a big effort that is being made all over the world to understand 
the nature and causes of the phenomenon of e ouomic backward 
iie‘^3 and the ways and means of breaking the backbone of 
backwardness 
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One of the most outstandii^ of the phenomena that issue 
from the process of mduatiialisation is monetisation of tho 
economy. In suhsistence backward economies, the emphasis is 
there usually on self-sufficiency, especially so m the primary 
Sector of the economy. With the transition towards growth and 
the derelopment of the industrial sector of the economy, produc- 
tion for exchange becomes more and more important. Money and 
■prices assume a significant role. Gradual'v. barter tends to dis- 
-appear. Economic actiYities in the pre industrial era which were 
carried on the terms of direct exchange of goods for goods turn 
.into exchange against money. There is a big spurt in economic 
saciirity, accompanied by more and more of monetisation. Money 
becomes the most important instrument to serve as medium of 
exchange and measure of value Money becomes the standard in 
terms of which all other exchange values ere expressed Further 
accumulation of wealth does not need any longer maintenance of 
huge godowQS filled with all sorts of commodities Command over 
money ia enough to secure a command over every conceivable 
commodity nhich could be purchased in exchange for money. It 
must be realised that the various functions of money come into 
clear prominence only at the end of the era of barter or only after 
complete monetisation- The nature of production, distnbution, 
exchange and consumption undei^oes a rapid change with .the 
advent of industrialisation and the completion of the process of 
monetisation Thus, if one follows the historical sequence of events, 
industrialisation appears to be the cause of monetisation, a con- 
sequence of industrialisation. Without industrialisation, money 
would not have probably acquired the economic status which it 
occupies today. We can get at tho point sought to be illustrated, 
if we compare and contrast the role of money before and after the 
Industrial Revolution, The underdeveloped countries of the 
world are in the midst of industrialisation and monetisation on the 
western lines and in course of tune the role of money in the current- 
ly underdeveloped economies will be more or less similar to what it 
has been in the already developed economies. 

The extremely important role that money plays in the modern 
industrialised economies was dearly perceived by Marx and one 
can see certain significant elements of monetary economics in the 
first volume of 'Capital’. Marx conceives of the capitalistic pro- 
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duction process m the form of U— C— in which ‘SI stands for 
the outlay of money to produce commodities ‘C’ and ‘SI" stands 
for the sale value of *C’ This is of far reaching signiBcanco m 
understanding the nature of the process of capitalistic produc 
tion which is governed so much by the influence of money Marx 
throws a good deal of light on the nature of the capitalistic mode 
of production and incidentally^ the role of money comes to a bright 
focus 

More than Marx, however, it is J 51 Keynes that takes up 
the role of money as a casual factor m determining the volume of 
saving, the size of investment, the magnitude of employment, the 
measure of production and the size of national income The 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and 5Ioney roused interest 
all over the capitalist world becau®e of the sharp departure that it 
made from the classical school of thought which laboured 
under the false impression that a free economy automatically works 
at the level of full employment and utilises the natural resources 
of the nature m the best possible way, excepting for small lapses 
during depression periods This contention was patently false It 
tan counter to the situation which could be «een so clearly by any 
scientiflc mind It was given to Keynes to muster the necessary 
courage to blow up the accepted beliefs of the day Monetary 
economics as a distinct branch of the science may be said to have 
gamed a clear recognition with the appearance of the General 
Theory m l93fl The mam purpose of the book was to examine 
what determines the volume of employment— employment of labour 
as well as the other factors of production It is of great significance 
to note that 'employment’ m the General Theory refers to employ 
ment of all the factors of production and not merely to the em 
ployment of labour It is this comprehensive use of the term 
employment which makes the General Tlieory so relevant to 
Development Economics which examines how communities organise 
the use of tbeir natural and othCT resources and how to maximise 
the sjteed of resource utilisation or the xb&S'- Jif flrjmnnuc gi'xvTith 
This IS of great relevance to those economies which for some reason 
or the other wish to progress within the broad framework of a free 
society 

It 13 said generally that Keynes deals with the short term 
economic problems of advanced capitalistic societies and he does 
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not show much of a concern with the long-term problems. He is 
concerned more with the problem of stabilising the working of 
capitalist economies at tlie level of full or nearly full level of em- 
ployment of resources and not with tlie problem of long term 
growth. Much less is he concerned with the development of the 
underdeveloped economios since he always had in his mind the 
working of advanced capitalist economies. There is no doubt 
some truth in this contention and in so far as certain elements of 
the General Theory seem to be out of context with the problems 
of backward areas, some modidcations have to be introduced to 
bring the reasoning in line with the facts of the underdeveloped 
countries. By and large, the process of working of all free econo- 
mies is the same regardless of whether they are developed or under- 
developed in so far as the rules of the game are identical in terms 
of the freedom of occupation, consumption, saving and investment 
and the right to private property. In so far as the process is the 
same, monetary economics of the underdeveloped economies would 
be the same as monetary economics of the developed economies. 

There is a broad agreement on all hands that the rate of 
wth of all economics depends on the proportion of the national 
that goes into investments to form physical as well as 
human capital. It is the process of capital formation in this 
comprehensive sense that comes under the description of economic 
development. It is the fashion of the day to measure growth in 
terms of the size of investment on the one hand and the output-capi- 
tal ratio on the other. In order to understand the investment pro- 
cess, one has to analyse the process of saving and in order to 
understand the process of saving one has to examine the propensity 
to consume and the propensity to save when the size of individual 
income is given Individual incomes depend on the nature of the 
div.sion of national income as determined by factor prices and 
commodity prices, i.e., on rent, wages, interest and profit and the 
prices of different commodities other than the factors of production. 
In other words, prices work at the root of things in determining 
the rate of growth of free economies — factor prices as well as com- 
modity prices. Prices are a monetary phenomenon and it is essen- 
tial to know the role of prices in promoting or retarding the growth 
of economies. 

Entrepreneurs have to work out all their plans of develop- 
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ment in terms of money The money market plays a crucial role 
The demand for money for mrestment purposes and the supply of 
money in the money market react on each other rather swiftly in the 
process of economic dcTelopmenf The structure of interest rates 
undergoes a radical change The governments of the countries con 
eerned play a very important role in determining the supply of 
money through the agency of their central banking policy and 
monetary management in general Banks stock exchanges under 
writing houses investment corporations and other monetary insti 
tutions play a decisive role The working of all monetary mstitu 
tions has to be geared on to satisfy the needs of a growme 
economy 

The wl ole structure iiLicec-econonucs is founded on the key 
role of mone^anl hence ari&ea tLe_great importanca. of monetary 
economics Monetary Economics in the contest of growing econo 
mies is of crucial importance to understand the intricate process of 
economic development under the rules of a broad capitalist frame 
work with a bit of public entcrpri«€ in some important fields Even 
if public enterprise plays a decisive role there is no getting away 
from the role of money 

^ 2 Define money and argue the case for and against 
the inclusion of time deposits in an estimate of money-stock 

(Dfki 1965) 

Ans It 13 rather difBcult to define what money is though 
we cannot po'siblv conceive of any person jn the world who does 
not handle monej at all everv day of his life Money is the most 
common of *li0 things that we see every dav m the ordinary business 
of life and the best way to understand what money is is to observe 
the various contexts in which money makes its appearance Even 
in the most prim tive of communities in which consumption pro 
duction dutribution and exchange are limited to extremely low 
levels some form of raoney or the other coull be observed m the 
cutfiJextf o/ tfiVnr etouroraic activities Cbn'equenti'y tie most 
pertinent question that comes to the mind would be what are the 
contests in which money must make i s appearance and the next 
would he why is it that money is a must’ if some activit es are to be 
carried on at all in any community * In other words money 
performs certain useful functions in every modern society and it is 
essential to Lrow what the«e functions are n order to understand 
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what money is. The contests in which money appears are those 
contexts in which the functions of money in some capacity or the 
other become inevitable. That is the reason why it is said that 
money is what money does. What does money do ^ 

Money as a medium of exchange. 

In ah modern societies, direct exchange of goods for goods is 
extremely uncommon Almost all the commodities and the services 
of the various factors of production are exchanged against certain 
quantities of money as determined by the prices. Prices are nothing 
hut the exchange-values of commodities in terms of money. Wc 
can divide the whole society into two classes — the buyers and the 
sellers. The same set of people, of course^ have to play these two 
roles People get their income by selling some commodity in the 
form of some factor of production or the other and get the commo- 
dities which they need with tho help of their income. Money 
keeps on hopping from the buyers of the lectors to the sellers of the 
factors and hack again from the sellers to the buyers when the 
former play the role of buyers. The economic activities of the 
society are thus perennially lubricated by the flow of money from 
the sellers to the buyers and back ^ain from the buyers to the 
sellers. Thus money performs the most useful function of tho 
medium of exchange. 

Historically several things like animal skins, bones, beads, 
cattle, goats, grains etc. have played tho role of money and after 
centuries of experimentation, it was discovered that the best medium 
of exchange would be the precious metals. Right up to the break 
of the first world war these metals dominated the scene. The 
supply of these metals could not keep pace with the growing needs 
of modern industrial societies and, therefore, the device of what 
goes by the name of the managed currency system came into 
existence and hence, today in most countries of the world, it is 
currency notes that play the role of legal tender or the legally 
recognised medium of exchange. 

In the course of modem industrial evolution in the wake of 
the scientific revolution, money also has evolved further to higher 
statues of growth The phenomenal development of modern 
banking has played an important role in pushing forward the 
development of money. He credit-instruments issued by tho 
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bankets are media of exchange of considerable economic signi 
ficance The sources of credit supply are really sources of the 
supply of money and, therefore, the total supply of money today is 
no longer a monopoly of the state alone The state exercises 
complete control over the issue of currency hut the issue of credit 
is determmed mainly hy the banking system m accordance with the 
needs of industry and trade The concept of money coul I b© 
extended to cover all the media of exchange Money, near monev 
and non money etc are concepts which could be emploved to 
classify things m the falling order of their liquidity and acceptabilitj 
as media of exchange 

Money as a measure cf value 

Tilt Sianiari Exeliange of commodities necessitates the 
measuremeRt of their value to detcrmioe how much of one should 
be regarded as the equivalent of a given quantity of another The 
moaeurement of exchange value is facilitated becausu of tbe u’>e of 
money The values of commodities are first expressed in terms of 
units of the legal tender of the country concerned and the equival 
enoe between any two commodities can be easily established on the 
basis of the common unit of account namely money There is a 
common unit of account so far as the jurisdiction of any particular 
legal tender is concerned The logic is quite simple Commodity A 
costs so much of money, commodity B costs so much , therefore 
so much of A should exchange for so much of ‘B So far as 
internationally exchanged commodities are concerned there is a 
double procedure to be followed since the units of measurement 
are not the same Commodity values are first exp-essed in the 
currency of the countries and then, the exchange ratio between the 
currencies themselves is used to determine how much of one 
commodity is to be exchanged for a given quantity of another 
Money as a measure of value plays an important role as a standard 
imit- Tif Jj i-ki? Ah? Axswiil? jAiot 

IS the instability of the value of the standard unit It i» as though 
the length of the foot is something at one time and somethmc' else ^ 
at another All the same, money is the only standard unit for the 
measurement of the value of commodities 

The standard unit for the measurement of value has to be 
fixed by law and it has to be enforced strictly by the Government 
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and this function is undertaken by the governments since the govem- 
ment has the sole monopoly over the issue of legal tender. 

Money as a store of value. 

In the absence of money, value could be stored only in terms 
of several commodities which could he accumulated in the godowns 
but there would be great limitations to such a process of storage 
of value. Today money is to be stored to store value It is often 
thought that money has been greatly responsible for the concentra- 
tion of wealth in the modern industrial societies. There is a good 
deal of truth in this reasoning The capitalist clas'-es have come 
into existence mainly on this account Command over a store of 
money is the central source of their etrength in the industrial world. 
Sto'jng value has become easy for those that have learnt the art of 
making money. 

Time deposits acd mouey. 

Time deposits are those deposits which remain fixed with the 
banks for certain periods of time and, therefore, apparently, it 
creates the impression that a certain sum of mcney is held as a 
stock by the bankers and the depositors. The depositors cannot 
■withdraw the money before the expiry of that period They can, 
of course, take a loan against the security of the deposits and thus 
the illiquid assets — from the view.point of the depositors— assume 
liquidity. The stock atatU flowing Tha bankers themselves ata 
free to invest the time-deposits on a long-term basis since there is 
an agreement with the depositors that they cannot claim their 
money back before a certain period of time Whether or not time- 
depo.jits aie to be included as a part of the money-stock of the 
country depends on the concept of the stock that is used. The 
concept of a stock is used often as the opposite of the flow and in 
this sense, it would be wrong to regard time-deposits as a stock, 
time-deposits are cot idle money. They also are active and their 
activity depends on their use. 

POINIS TO RE5IEMBEB 

1. It U difBcnlt to define mone^, tbough money is met with at every 
atep m the ordmsry business of Ufo. 

2. Honey is best defined ss ‘money is what money does'. What does 
money do T 

3. Honey perfonns four important functions in all modem industrial 
societies. 
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4, The universal medium of exchange within the jurisdiction of a given 
legal tender is the money of the coimtiy concerned 

5. Money IS a measure of \aluo and the standaid unit of accounting 
Prices are nothing but commodity-values expressed in term of so 
much of money. 

6 Jloney 13 an important store of value Concentration of wealth is 
partly duo to the role of money 

7. Time-deposita are not stocl^— if stocks mean idle money. Time- 
deposits can be quite active 


Q. 3 Whatj according to you> are the essential charac- 
teristics of money ? Illustrate your answer with reference 
to those assets which share some hut not all the essential 
attributes of money Is “black money” or “unaccounted 
money” money in your sense of the word, and why ? 

(Delhi 1964) 

Ans ^Vhateve^ does the job of money could be called 
money In this sense, it is said popularly that money is Trhat 
money does. So, the question that arises is "What is the job of 
money or “what ate the functions of money The essential 
charaotonsties or attributes of money are those attributes without 
which it IS impossible to use the things concerned to servo tho 
functions of money We can, therefore, take the essential charac- 
teristics of money to mean the essential functions which money 
performs m any economy We can take chantteristies or attributes 
or functions to mean the same, so far as money is concerned since 
money is always understood m terms of what money does. 

The most essential function of money is to provide a convenient 
medium of exchange that is universally accepted all over the econo- 
my within the boundaries of a country, for the settlement of all 
sorts of debt obligations In all modem economics it is the legal 
tender or currency of the country that is is=ued by the state which 
IS the legally recognised medium of exchange Money m the purely 
legalistic sense of the term refers only to legal tender since no person 
can refuse to accept the legal tender of a countiy towards the settle- 
ment of any debt which he is to receive from others To restrict 
the concept of money to legal tender alone would take away moab 
of other things which are neatly money outside the definition of 
money. The legal definition of money would be extremely narrow. 
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If, in practice, people do accept “noo-kgal tender” monetary ins- 
truments to act as a medium of exchange, the other instruments also 
share to soiao extent at least a basic attribute of money. For 
instance, if gold and silver are frwly used as a medium of exchange 
on the basis of general acceptance, though there is no legal obliga- 
tion to accept gold and silver for payment, these commodities do 
serve the function of money as a medium of exchange. If we go into 
the history of the various media of exchange at different stages of 
economic evolution, we would be struck by the variety of things which 
have been used at diiferent times as a medium of exchange. Grains, 
skins, hides, bones, horns, beads, goats, cowa and what not have served 
as a medium of exchange. The difficulties of using these things as a 
suitahlo medium of exchange must have led to their tejection to 
experiment with somethiog better. Evcotually people start using 
the precious metals as a convenient medium of exchange. The pre- 
cious metals hold the ground for quite a Jong period of time, till their 
active uso is replaced by the evolution of paper currency. Even 
today prccioue metals, particularly gold, continue to play an im- 
portant passive role as a support for legal tender. The importance 
of tliese metals wears off with the comiog into existence of paper 
currency under the managed currency system. All the same, the 
function of a medium of exchange is not restricted to legal tender 
alone. Cheques, bills of exchange, promissory notes, stocks and 
shares and other aiisets which could be mortgaged, could be used as 
a medium of exchange. The differences between money proper and 
neax-money originate from the differences in liquidity on the one hand 
and legal obligation to accept on the other. Legal tender is perfect, 
ly liquid and it has to be accepted under law whereas other forms 
of money are not eo liqnid and one can refuse to accept them if one 
so chooses. The readiness with which they are accepted as a medi- 
um of exchange brings them nearer to money and vict versa. All 
as.scts could be used as money in different degrees and it is possible 
to arrange different assets in the order of their nearness to money, 
With legal tender at the top. 

The next function of money is that of a measure of value. In 
a monetised econoroj the exchange value of every commodity is 

expressed in terms of units of legal tender. To provide a measure 

of value is an essentia] attribute of money. This measure of value 
is unnersally recognised and accepted so far as legal tender is 
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concerned All transactions could be settled in terms of money 
for purposes of exchange This is particularly so m industrialised 
societies m 'whieh there is alnaost complete monetisation and hence, 
everj thing that comes to the market for sale is valued in terms of 
money In the baekirard economies, hoirever, the measure of 
value need not alwajs be monev for the value of quite a few com 
modi*ies like the services of domestic servants or agricultural labour, 
ers Is measured partly m money and partly m food, clothing and 
other facilities extended to them by the buvers of tbcir services 
Some of the farm workers may be paid m so mucli gram p»r week 
or per year as the case may be In that case, gram becomes the 
measure of value Whatever, m fact, acts as a medium of erchaogo 
also acts as a measure of value Any efficient measure of value 
should be easily multipliable, diV7«ible, portab’o and should as far as 
pos lb e remain a stable unit If liquids arc measured m litres, the- 
htro should remain a stable unit and it length is measured m metres, 
the metre should remain a stable umt If the measure that is taken 
as the standard to measure other va'ues is subject to alterations 
from time to time, there would be a lot of confusion In the case 
of money, however, there is no such guarantee 

This brings us to the nest function of money namely money 
as a standard of value By standard we mean the standard measure 
of value Normally, money is the standard measure of value 
excepting during penoda of hyper mSation when people refuse to- 
take money as the standard measure of value because of the big fall 
in the value of money Unfortunately money is a rather imperfect 
standard of value in so far as the value of money vanes mverselv 
with the general level of pnees Jloney is a changing standard of 
value — changing inversely with the prices Thus, money as a unit 
of account does not always remain faithful, but there does not seem 
to be any escape from this miserable plight It is rather difficult 
to think of a perfectly stable standard of value In no country m 
*Jift:Tian’rh,-smhiTi-pei5vc'^jy^nfdiB ^anfiarfi seems 'lo’nave come into 
existence In advanced ecoromie^, it is the legal tender that is the 
standard of value but in primitive economies other commodities^ 
like gram may serve as a standard of value 

The last attribute of money la that money is a store of value 
Command over money gives a ready command over goods and ser 
vices In the absence of money, accumulation of wealth has to- 
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1)6 done in the form of accamnlatioD of real assets and not in the 
form of command over purchasing poiver. Purchasing po^ver has 
to be aceunmlated in the form of those goods and services that can 
act as a medium of eschango, a measure of valne, a unit of account 
and a standard of Value. With the coming into existence of money, 
there is a neR- form of accumulation and that is accumulation in the 
form of money. Thus, money serves as a store of value. 

These four attributes of money as a medium, a measure, a 
standard and a store are shared fa5' almost all assets in different 
•degrees. If money also be ineluded as apart of the assets that a 
man possesses, the only distinction between money and non-money 
would be that legal tender would be perfect money whereas other 
assets would be not so perfect in so far as they have to be convert- 
ed into legal fender for the settlement of transactions in some cases 
and in so far as they do not readily serve as a medium of exchange, 
a measure of value and a standard of value. The distinction between 
money and non-money would bo only a matter of degree and not of 
hind and hence arise the difficulties of determining the exact quantity 
of money in circulation The very first difficulty that arises is what 
to include and what not to include within the concept of money. 
It is rather difficult to give a cl«.ar.cut defiDitioa, excepting by woy 
of the functions performed by money. 

The next issue is whether or not black money or hnaccouated 
I money IS money in our sense of the word. The very fact that there 
are some doubts about the proposition shows that there is some 
distinction between black money or unaccounted money hoarded by 
profiteering black-marketeers or held by them in the lockers of the 
banks. The mam distmction between open, legally acquired money 
and black money is this, that the former can bo used by the owner 
for any lawful purpose without any let or hindrance whereas the 
latter cannot be so used. For instance, people who have made huge 
fortunes in the black market cannot hope to undertake large scale 
investment unless they give the busine« a sort of legal colouring. 
They are forced to hoard their money erther in the form of cash or 
in the form of gold and jewellery which could be easily concealed 
miari} -rr:fp\rvi\avhlfsyw’ 

demand for gold and jewellery which axe easily concealable assets. 
Does this, however, amount to saying that hUck money is no money 
at all ? 
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That the owners of black money are not free to uac tlieir money 
free]} does reduce black money lo a lesser economic status but ifc 
does not extiogmsh totally the purchasing power which they com 
maul Black money doea not carry any stamp on it regarding the 
source of earning of the person that earns in the black market Any 
person with money reg itdle«s of the source of bis earning is free to 
cnpj goods and services which he desires to consume Black money 
Usually stimulates greater consumption rather than greater invest 
ment because it is po sible to get away with consumption more easily 
than with investment In the case of investment some explanation 
has to be piven regarding the sources whereas m the case of consump 
tion no such explanation need be given at eve^y step Black money 
can remain a great store of value a standard of value as also a 
measure of value By and large black money continues to possess 
all the essential attributes of money thougli its viluo a medium 
of exchange for investment purposes IS reduced to some extent be 
cause of the fear of exposure and the legal consequences thereof 
Black money is money m our sense of the word because of the fact 
that black roonev possesses most of the e8«cotial attributes of money 
though some restrictions are there on its use 

POI^TS TO REMEMBER 

1 Attributes cbaracleristics and functions may be taken to be same so 
far as money is coneeraed since money is wbat money does 

•» Money generally petfomu four well known functions Money is a 
med sm a measure astsudard and a store 

3 The use of the term money « popularly restricted to cover legal 
tender atone but this unnecessarily narrows the deno ation 

4 Any asset that broadly possesses the ess«ntial attributes of money 
could be Celled money in the funct onal sense of the term 

0 In tl IS sense cheques bills of exchange promissory notes gold and 
Eih CT and other assets or aoy form of a security that makes possible 
exchange could be called near money though not perfect money 

6 The distinct on between money and non money is only a matter of 
degree and not of kin d 

" Black money is money for all essential purposes thougli it cannot b© 
openly used for purposes of investment for fear of oi-posuTe 

SELECT READINGS 

1 Witl ers Hartley 3feon>n<r of Ifonry 

2 Cannan Cdwm Modem Currency and tfte reguIaUon oj %U value 

3 Cole GDH What everybody nantt to know about monej 

4 Curtis M and Tosmshond H ilcdern Monej 
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Q,. 4. <‘The starting point of modern monetary theory 
is that money is inherently unstable.” Elucidate this state- 
ment and contrast it with the classical analysis 

[Venlialeswara 19C0) 

Ans. What goes by the natoe of moderJi monetary theory 
could be traced to its ongin in the Central Theory of Keynes which 
appeared in the year 193G The essence of modefn monetary theory 
is the central role of money in a capitalist econofoy as a guide to 
production, controller of consumption, 8ign*post for the direction 
and Tolume of exchange and the kcy-lerer affecting decisively the 
rate of saving and inTestment m the process of income-generation 
In a capitalist economy , money plays the active roi® of determining 

the volume as w-fell as the direction of production, on the one hand, 

and the remuneration to the various factors of prodoction, on the 
other, which has a profound influence on the nature of aggregate 

effective demand which m turn determines the smoothness or other- 
wise of the productive functions being carried on under the guidance 
of money.making possibilities Expectations regarding money mak- 
ing possibilities play a vital role in ensuring stability or casting a 
spell of instability in the opemtions of the capiWbstic meclianum 
and Lecce, it is of paramount importance to analyse the role of 
money in a highly monetised capitalist economy. 

The school of tboo^t built up by Ricardd* James 5Iiil and 
their followers has been christened by Mars “the tlassiral economic 
theorists”, Keynes intludes m the group of classical writers 
Marshall, Edgeworth and Prof. Pigou as well, since these economists 
accept m substance mo«t of the postulates of the classical theorists 
The classical econcmists never faced squarely the question of 
chronic instability of the capitalistic system. The postulates consti- 
tuting the basis of their economic analysis happened to be convenient 
and comfortable enough to evade the real issues that were taken 
up later by the Keynesian school of thought as ^ challenge to the 
erroneous but universally accepted views, based ou classical econo- 
mic analysis The entire analysis of the classical theorists is ba'ed 
on the following as'umptions as pointed out by Keynes in his 
General Theory (vide p. 21, vii) : — 

<‘l, that the real wage is equal to tlie marginal disutility of 
the existing employment ; 
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2 that there is no such thing as involuntary unemployment 
m the strict sense , and 

3 that supply creates its own demand in the sense that the 
aggregate demand price is equal to the aggregate supply 
price for all levels of output and employment ” 

These smug assumptions are really responsible for the in- 
•attention to the hard facts of a capitalist economy These postu 
lates have been completely blown up by modern theorists, the 
challenge being initially taken up by Lord Kejnes in his Or-ntral 
Theory on Employment, Interest and Money 

The classical theory puts the blame for the prevalence of 
unemployment squareiy at the doors of labour, contending as it does, 
that it IS the non acceptance by some of the workers of the luling 
wages that is responsible for unemployment A reduction in the 
real wages of labour would automatically en'ure full employ ment t 
Therefore, whatever unemplovment prevails must be of the volun 
tary type ' It is indeed most amazing that such bold stitements 
should have been made in the face of Urge scale involuntary un 
employment even with the preparedness of the workers to offer their 
services at ridiculously low prices To suppose that full employment 
IS stable and automatic excepting for some lapses for brief periods 
may have been all right in the early stages of the Industnal Bevo 
lution which brought about an ever expanding progress m both 
•employment and production There was, however, no justification 
for the pobtulate that the «ame condition would continue for all times 
to come 

Say’s law that supply creates its own demand is also not 
warranted by the facts of a modern capitalist economy The 
•discrepancy between demand and supply is so chronic that it is 
hardly possible to swallow the validity of Say s Law The pre- 
sumption of stability is no solution for the prevailing state of in 
stability The starting point of modern monetary theory is that 
money is inherently unstable What is common is mstabilit^v and 
not stability. The Keynesian analysis contends that the instability 
of a modern capitalist economy arises primarily because of the role 
played by money 

In a capitalist economy, money 13 the pivot around which all 
economic activities cluster Production is organised primarily for 
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the purpose of making a profit. The entrepreneurs have to buy the ser* 
vicesoCthe factors of production in order to cater for a future demand. 
The factors of production hare to be paid for in terms of money. 
The supply of tho factors of production depends mainly on the mone- 
tary reward which they hope to eommand for a given unit of time. 
It has been clearly pointed out by Keynes that the workers are 
extremely sensitive to reduction in their money-wages. Should, 
however, a reduction in wages be brought by a rise in prices, they 
would not react with the same truculence. Similarly, the entre- 
preneurs are certainly much bothered about the monetary reward 
which they would be able to squeeze out of the market. Their 
principal goal is to buy the services of the factors of production at 
a lower price and sell the product at a higher price The mobility 
of capital and land (as between different uses) would obviously be 
governed by tho expectation of a better reward. The pursuit of 
money exhausts the entire set of economic activities in a capitilist 
society. Therefore, money is the pivot around which all economic 
activities cluster in a capitalist economy. 

A capitalist economy tends to be inbtrently unstable because 
of the role played by money through the medium of prices, Given 
a certain supply of goods and services, an increase in the quantity 
of money either through the increase in the total sum of currency 
or through an increase la the velocity of circulation of money or 
through the expansioQ of bank credit tends to push up the prices. 
A n«e in prices creates m the minds of the entrepreneurial classes 
hopes of reaping a rich harvest of profits. The entire economy gets 
ahead booming with increasing employment, income and output The 
acquisition and accumulation of money during the early stages of 
a boom seems to intoxicate the entrepreneurial classes into intense 
activity which leads to such agreat over supply of commodities that 
there is a glut of unsold stocks in the market. This results in a 
‘crash’. The prices fall, profits dwindle, workers are disbanded, 
unemployment mcreases, incomes fall, demand slackens, and prices 
are pulled down still further resulting in mounting mtspnes to every 
section of the society All this happens because of falling prices 
which is nothing but a monetary phenomenon. 

The Keynesian analysis of the instability of the capitalistic* 
order assigns a big weighfa.ge to the role of money and prescribes, 
thereforer appropriate monetary and fiscal measures to counteract 
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the ups and do'n ns of husiness The open market operations of 
the Central Bank, e g , the sale and pnrehase of securities, tne bank 
rate policy and the reserve ratio polity, the taxation policy of the 
St^te, the scheme of public Trorks, etc , are all to be so dt'igned as 
to create suitable monetarj conditions for the stability and progress 
of the economy The measures Keynes suggested do not purport 
to deal any blow to the democratic framework of the society It only 
implies a certain amount of State intervention with a view to inject 
or withdraw money according to the needs of the economy and th& 
adoption of appropriate contra cyclical measures 

In a 'ocialist economy, money is assigned merely the role of 
a servant and not that oi a master In fact, the USSR experi 
mented for a brief period of time with a money le«s economy but 
the need for the proper functions of money, as a medium, a measnre, 
a standard and a store, was <o great that they bod to resort to 
money again All the eame money in a socialist economy is not 
at all allowed to act as a guide to production The production pro- 
gramme of a socialist economy is governed by the predilections and 
judgment of the Central Planning Board and money has nothing to 
do with the drawing up of a plan Planning is basically physical in 
character in the sense that an actual survey of resoures is conducted 
and on the basis of the availability of the factors of production and 
need» of the economy as seen by the planners, an allocation of re 
sources is made to various sectors of the economy In a socialist 
economy, things are not left to the erratic fluctuations of the mone- 
tary demand that play a great havoc in a capitalist economy. 
Eecau-e of the absence or abolition of private busine«s n a 
socialist economy distribution does not depend on a scrarrble 
for exploitation Money is, of course used as a medium of distri- 
bution but the pattern of distribution does not affect the size and 
composition of production to the extent it does m a capitalist 
ecoromy Superfluities and wastages from the social angle are 
reduced to the minimum In other words, in a socialist economy, 
Jnnne.^ .is Auider Ahe xniUL»rf jif Jdve .and 

■ money does not exercise any control of its own To sum up, m a 
capitalist economy, money is the master and la a socialist economy 
It IS the servant 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 The classical theorists never faced tb« real problems of a capitalist 
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8twietf equsrely. They eaaumedftwfty the eifeteoc© of the probleni 

itEelf. 

2 . On the baEU of S&y’a L&w, It presumed that full etoploymeat is 
normal excepting for brief lapeea du« to frictional causes. 

3. Every eeonotnic activity in ft cartalist econcflBy clnsteTS around the 
pivot of money. 

4. The Keynesian analysis of tho role of money ins capitalist society 
difiera sharply from that of the etassici'ta, 

5. Money in a socialist ceonomy doea not play a decisive role to the 
same extent as it does in a capitalist economy. 

6. In a capitalist economy money is the master vrbereas in a sociaUst 
economy it la a servant. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Keynes : General Theory 

2. Holm I Money, 

3. Crotrther ! 0vtUn4» oj Money. 

<. Cole, G.D.H.: Jt/oney, f« /’««»< ofvf Future. 


Q,. 5. “Money baa evolved tbroagh time simply by the 
creation of more substitntes of itself” Discnss. 

(De/Ai 1963) 

Ans. The evolution of money tbrougb times is shrouded in 
obscurity. Whatever knowledge there exists about the course of 
evolution of money as a medium of exchange, a unit of account 
and a store of value is more a matter of intelligent Imagination than 
a question of reliable and autbeotio historical records. In point 
of fact, there is little of evidence in support of a particular historical 
sequence of events which brings the couise of evolution to the 
present managed currency sjetem with all its implications m terms 
of the authority and powers of the Central Bank over the currency 
and credit mechanisms of the financial etructuro of a given economy 
which IS nothing but the reflection that mirrors the complexity of 
real economic activities. It must, however, be remembered for 
purposes of intelligent ima^nation that the course of evolution of 
money is inseparably linked up with the course of evolution of the 
modern economic aystems. Money seems to have evolved in response 
to the urgent and inevitable needs of the various stages of growth 
of tbe economic system tiE we come to the modem age and therefore, 
in order to appreciate the stages of evolution in the course of mone- 
tary development, we have to nneover the stages in tbe course ef 
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development of the economies There is a close intertwining between 
the two Evolution of money evolution of economic activities 
in terms of production and exchange seem to run a concomitant 
course Broadly speaking we may divide the cour=e of evolution 
into five stages (a) pre monetary stag© of barter, (6) predecessors 
of metallic money, (cj metallic coins (d) convertible paper 
money, and (e) inconvertihl© currency and credit instruments It 
would he apparent as we trace the course of evolution of money 
that money lias evolved through time simply bv the creation of more 
substitutea of itao\f 

In the pre monetary stage of barter when goods were directly 
exchanged for goods, there must have been a lot of mconvenience 
It must have been rather difficult to settle the terms of exchange 
Difficulties about the possibility of coming across a double coinci 
deuce of wants a commonly acceptable medium of exchange the 
absurdity of settling fractional values in terms of indivisible units 
of account and the fantistic troubles originating from the incon 
venience of storage and transportation of commodities to get them 
exchanged for other commodities etc , must have been extremely 
irksome So long as the primitive peoples had little to do with 
exchange because of their economic self sufficiency or because of 
their faith m forceful seizure of what they needed rather than acqui 
sition by way of exchange the question of the inconveniences 
originating from the absence of money did not arise Peaceful and 
voluntary exchange of commodities is likely to have come up at a 
comparatively higher stage of human civilisation when the exercise 
of might to dispo'sess others of what they had was no longer a 
socially accepted mode of ethical behaviour Slight, as a medium 
to dispossess others of what they had, had to be replared by volun 
tary and peaceful agreement to exchange on a basis of give and take 
and with the evolution of barter, the need for money is likely to 
have become rather acute because of the obvious inconveniences of a 
direct exchange of commoditi^ for commodities 

Tiibal communities evolving to the stage of barter from 
primitive self sufficiency felt the need of money and in course of 
time, a certain article commonly valued by all assumed the role of 
money This is the pre metallic stage m the course of evolution of 
money Homs bones hides corn goats cattle etc , have been 
used in different communities to play the role of money and it la 
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not at all difBcnlt to imagine the difficulties implicit in the use of 
these commodities to serve as a mediam of exchange. When goats 
play the role of money, the supply of monej' increases during the 
breeding season and decreases when there is a shortage of fodder 
or when the flocks dwindle in nomber because of some diseases. 
When the goats stray away, so much of money walks out of the 
pocket of the owner. In order to purchase small articles the goat 
would have to he cut up and exchanged in bits. The storage of 
money in the form ot goats requires quite a lot of space and its 
preservation through time is a costly business. The amount of 
business which could possibly be done with a living and indivisible 
medium must necessarily have been subject to very seribus limita- 
tions. In the absence, however, of a better alternative, such a 
state of aSairs must have continued for quite some time. The urge 
to get ever the difficulties and inconveatences continued unabated 
and man encountered these obstacles to the evolution of money 
with a keener imagination titan before. 

The discovery of metals like copper, bronze and iron presented 
before the parties interested in exchange the need to invent a 
new unit of account and medium of exchange much better than the 
ones which prevailed before. The dawn of the metallic age brings 
us to the next stage in the course of evolution of money. Uncomed 
metals were used as media of exchange to settle the terms of 
exchange. Where some of the old difficulties were got over, next 
ones appeared in their place The supply of metals was subject 
to serious fluctuations because of the discovery of new mines or the 
exhaustion of the ones existing earlier. Sometimes there was too 
much of a metal which made the currency cheap and sometimes 
there was too little which made money hard to come by. Storage 
and transportation were by no means easy and to cut up hard 
metal into extremely tiny bits was rather <hfficult. 

From the rough and crude metals to the precious metals is the 
next phase of transition towards higher stage of growth. The 
precious metals Irnvc some intnosic value besides the value in terms 
of exchange and hence they command universal respect. The 
difficulties, however, do not cease with the adoption of the precious 
metala as the unit of account and the medium of exchange. The 
precious metals are too precious and acute scarcity of money is 
rather irksome. Their transportation from place to place is 
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comparatively easy but storage is not safe, subject as it is to 
possible tbeft or burglary Transportation is subject to the same 
danger Therefore, the merchants who have played such an 
important role in forging the evolution of money, devised new 
ways and means of providing evidence of their command over money 
to pay to the sellers of commodities 

Instead of carrying precious metals from place to place, the 
traders deposited their stochs of precious metals with certain par 
ties of good repute and obtained m writing a certificate that a 
certam man does posse's with him a given quantity of money 
Such certificates were earned to distant places for purposes of 
business The other party, of course must necessarily know the 
pereon who is«ues a certificate to the efifect that the necessary stocks 
of precious metals are, in point of fact deposited with him and 
that whenever that certificate is presented by the depositor, the 
precious metals would be duly released This piece of paper became 
a sort of convenient credit instrument to be carried from place to 
place to pay the dues 

In course of time the persons specialising in the business of 
receiving deposits from the merchants and issuing to them 
small pieces ot I 0 U’s discovered that the notes issued by them 
were not presented for ‘ encashment’ by quite many of the 
depositors The confidence m the integrity of the person who 
isaued the note was sufficient to finance trinsactions That is how 
the irodem banker came into existence with his strange powers of 
issuing notes far m excess of the actual value of deposits The 
banker knows by experience that only a small proportion of the 
cheques issued by him would be presented to him for actual pay 
ment and therefore he acquires the powers of credit creation 
Credit becomes an excellent and most effective substitute for 
money In the earlv stages people did insist on fully convertible 
paper currency but m course of time they realised that it was quite 
oTTtrmjssaryto insist on convertifiifit'y ‘rbe inscription on every 
note that the Central Bank owes so much of nionev to the holder of 
a currency note is only a historical relic of the days of full conver 
tihiUty Today money has evolved to the stage of a completely 
managed currencj The Central Bank of a country exercises a 
monopolist a authority over the I'sne of currency and how much 
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of money is to be issued is decided on the basis of the monetaiy 
requirement of the econoioy. Coins still exist only for petty 
transactions Honey, it is apparent, has evolved through time by 
creating more and more refined money'Substitutes and today carrency 
and credit have come to the stage of the completely managed 
system. 

POINTS TO REMEIIBER 

1. Tbe evolution of money through tuna ia shrouded in obscnnty. 

2 Whatever Imo'n'Iedge there is atiotit tbe coarse of evolution of money 
IS a matter of gnesa and imagination. 

S. Self -euffitiency btohe with the rise of batter and the need for money 
originated in tbe irksome diCBcuItiea of barter. 

4, All sorts of thinge like boms, tionea, hides, com, goats and csttle 
have played the role of money and a now substitute was mvoriably a 
reSnement over th® old. 

5. Tbedisoovery of metals opened up fresh possibilities and precious 
metals occupied tbe pride of place. 

C Merchants found it inconvenient to carry metals from place to place 
aodhcnee they carried deposiUcertificates from certain men of 
repute. This was tbe first form of credit instrument. 

7. The next stage in tbe course of evolution of money is laeonvertible 
paper curreQ''y under a managed system under the oontrolofthe 
Central Bank. 

SELECT RE.4DINGS 

1. Meade, J.£ s fn^otion. 

2. Bigou, A C t Tht VtU oj ifoncy. 

3. Bso, V.K.R.V. ; Investment, Income and tbe Muttipherin an Under* 
developed Economy, Indian Economie Rnitw, 1952. 


6. What is the social significance of money ? Is 
money all powerful in a capitalist economy ? Explain clearly. 

[Agra 1960) 

^Vhat is tbe social signiGcance of money ? Do you 
advocate redistribution of incomes in a community ? If so, 
suggest methods (Agra 1037) 

AuS. The social significance of money in a capitalist society 
ot^inates from lie decisive influence wliich money exercises on the 
voliime of production, and the pattern of distribution both of 
which bold a profound significance ia promoting the cause of 
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Imman welfare In a society m winch production is organised 
pruoarily for exchange in terms of money, there is an imperative 
need for a suitable medium of ex^ange 10 order to overcome the 
difficulties of barter The value of every commodity to be 
exchanged is measured in terms of the standard value represented 
by the unit of accounting as embodied in the legal currency of the 
country It not only facilitates exchanges by providing a suitable 
medium, but also enables certain individuals to amass enormous 
fortunes ]ust by piling up currency notes instead of maintaining big 
godowns filled with rich conglomeration of a diversity of commo 
dities which would have been the case, had there been no money 
at all Apart from the traditional fourfold functions of monej — 
a medium a measure, a standard and a store, each of which has a 
social significance of its own, the most important function of money 
from the social angle emerges from the influence and role of money 
in the determination of the total volume of output and the pattern 
of distribution of the capitalutic order of society 

In a completely monetised exchange economy, the dm«ion of 
the net national product among the members of the community 
takes place on the basis of the apportionment of purchasing power 
Those who receive a larger quantity of purchasing power can 
command a greater share of the national income than what could 
be claimed by persons with a lesser amount of money The rewards 
to the four factors of production that collaborate m the process of 
creation of wealth and income are determined m the form of sums 
of money to be allocated to them for their respective Bemces Rent, 
interest, wages and profits are determined m terms of sums of 
money earned per unit of time The only exception to this rule 
would be those producers who consume a good proportion of their 
own produce, eg , a. farmer In general, in any advanced economy, 
the division of the net national product among the members of the 
societj must take place on the basis of the division of purchasing 
power The social sigmficance of money in a monetised economy 
obviously emeyies from the feet that oneji Rharp .m £■ ju<iinna.i 
income depends on one s command over money 

In competitive acquisitive type of societies one can easily 
appieaate the infinite stru^le for the acquisition and accumulation 
of money in view of the enonnoosly formidable power which 
money vests m its master to command everything that h subject to 
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"the distortion of demand too heavily tilted in favour of comforts 
and luxuries at the cost of necessaries it is imperative to reduce 
the inequalities m the distnhution of wealth and incomes A 
Teduction of inequalities IS likely to bo productive of a much greater 
■economic and social w elfare than what we have in a commumt7 in 
which a small mmority wallows in ivealtU and the vast majority 
lives eternally on the verge of destitution Tliere is i strong case 
for reduction oF inequalities Economic oligarchy is hardly com 
patible with political democracy In spite of the theoretical 
objections to the inter personal comparison of utility and the law 
of diminishing marginal utility as applied to income it is contended 
by Pigou that there is strong and convincing case for the reduction 
-of inequalities 

Inequahhes arise mainly out of two sources (a) differences 
in the inborn and acquired abilities of individuals and (h) differences 
m the ownership of propertj The latter is far more important than 
the former 

Differences in ability could be considerably reduced by the 
dissemination of facilities for education The denial of opportunities 
for training renders the children bom in poor families m a state 
of disabihtj Those born m well to do families start off with all 
the advantages of a good material heritage Secondly differences 
arising out of property could be reduced to a significant extent by 
a progressive scheme ( f taxation subsidies and grants A gradual 
reduction in inequalities could be thought of by adopting a scheme 
like the one advocated by the Italian economist Rignano The 
adoption of the welfare ideal by the State also goes a long way in 
reducing inequalities The communists would advocate a complete 
abolition of piivate property m order to reduce inequalities Thej 
would like to practise a principal like from each according to his 
ability to each according to his needs 

POINTS TO RCME^fBER 

1 The Social s gniScasce of money id a capitalist society or gmates from 
the influence of money on production and distribution of wealth and 
inccme 

2 In a completely mmeti ed economy the division of the net natonal 
product among the mtmbeis of the community takes place on the 
basis of the cUvis on of the monetary income 
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3. la a capitalist ecoDoray, (he parsoit of mooey is the major occapation* 
of the majority of the people. 

4. There is a regular relatiODship betveea the pattern of distribution of 
money and the size and compositida of production. 

5. Great inequalities bring about a general deficiency as well as a distor- 
tion of derDond. 

6. Wo con reduce inoqualiti«s«tthln the democistie framework by the 
adoption of suitable fiscal and monetary measures. 

SELECT REAPINGS 

1. 2Ieade : Eoonomie Ana2y*it tt Policy. 
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Q,. 7. «The importance of money essentially flows 
from its being a link between the present and the fntnre.'*' 
(JTet/nes) Comment. {Poona 1960) 

<Money itself creates nothing, it is a means to an end, 

it is a Inbricant of ’ Discuss. [Agra 19SS) 

*Moncy is qnite indispensable for the fnnetioning of 

market economy * Discuss. {Allahabad 1957) 

t*Money is the pivot round which the economic science 
” Discuss and point out the significance of money in 
socialist ecoaomy. 

Ans. After centuiies of gradnal evolution, there emerges 
an economic system based on exchange in terms of money with 
the slow decay and disappearance of barter 'which, in the course of 
the flow of history brought into existence crude forms of money. 
It is primarily because of the dilBculties inherent in the system of 
barter that there arose the need for a smooth medium of exchange 
and unit of account so that commercial transactions could be 
earned on without the obstructions felt under barter. The appear- 
ance of money as a medium of exchange and store of value has 
revolutionised the world of commetc© and paved the way for 
large scale capitalistic mode of production with the help of scien- 
tific inventions. The invention of money to play the role of me- 
dium of exchange and store or vafne, and to provide a eonveni'errt 
unit of account is, as a matter of fact, nothing short of a revolu- 
tion. Under the new system of production, distribution and 
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esohango all economic units work on the basis of money profits, 
money costs and money prices 

Demand pattern reflects itself m production pattern, which 
m turn, determines the structure of demand pattern for factors of 
production which in its turn, influences the demand for finished 
commodities Thus money, on the one hand, provides us with 
a price mechanism which is an essential regulator of all economic 
activities in the absence of central planning, and on the other, it 
helps in smoother vorkingoftheeconomy by removing obstructions 
of barter 

Had money confined it'^elf to the function of medium of 
exchange only, people would not have wished for better But m 
rcahtj its being a medium of exchange implies the possession of 
valued and wh^ value js to be stored, it may as well, or rather 
preferably, be stored m the form of an asset which is tlie medium 
of exchange rather than in the form of one which is not Older 
writers were in the habit of viewing money as a medium of ex 
change or at least considering store value function of money 
as of sufficiently httle significance Money had its own value which 
was determined by demand and supply and we find two mam 
versions of the quantity theory of money emphasising either one 
or the other of the two The Cambridge version of the quantity 
theory emphasised the demand side of money and though the fact 
that money was not so simple and obedient a servant dawned 
gradually upon the mtellectuals, the fact was recogni ed rather 
slowly As I’rof Pigou put it, the economuts were in the habit of 
considering money as “a veil behind which the action of r^al 
economic forces is concealed ” Accordingly wo find text books 
on economic theory dealing with real economic analysis con«jdenng 
some special problems of money only at the end or not at all 
They fail to recognise that one of the main forces providing dyna 
mism to the economy is found m the existence of money itself It 
is money which provides a link between the present and the future 
by acting as a store of value 


1 A petsoi wiU not accept anything m exchange unless ho is sure that 
in turn he will be able to exchange it for something which is of value to him 
Technically, therefore, he is storing value for a stipulated period and this period 
may bo prolonged or sliottenedby him 
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But a5as ' This etoro of Talus is not a dependable thing. 
There is an element of risk that this store may get depleted or 
replenished unpredictably and at unwanted times. Transaction 
type approach to quantity theory was ignoring the possibility of 
our store of Talue differing from our calculations before we turn 
it over to somebody else. But the problem is there and has to be 
faced. 

To straighten out (he tangle we consider a simple situation 
in which people are using money both for transaction purposes 
as well as for storing wealth In the market the value of money is to 
be determined by the current supply of goods and services tis a-u3 
the current flow of money. Therefore, if today people decide to 
save more m terma of money, the value of money rise m terms of 
other commodities and if they decide to save lees or if they bring 
into the market money saved in the past, its value is bound to fall. 
Now precisely here the difficulty arises All calculations have to 
be made in terms of money yields and money costs , money la thus* 
acting as a link or bridge between the present and future But 
this link is quite a weak link entailing all sorts of grave dangers. 
No one can predict with certainty whether at a certain time in the 
future, the supply of money will be relatively more or less as com- 
pared with the supply of goods and services But everyone has to 
make a gucss as best as he can and act accordingly Esceptions 
have to be there and activities are based upon them Keynes has 
been emphasising the role of eipectalioos m his writings Jlargmal 
efficiency of capital which is a major force in the determination of 
investment and hence income of the community, is nothing but the 
expected yield on investments. Further, there are technical reasons 
due to which there IS a time lag between plans of investment and its 
fructification. Investments have to be made on the basis of future 
expected 3 ’jeld 8 and contracts have to be entered into n itb various 
factors of production regarding the payments for their services in 
money terms. But there is no eontraefc or guarantee regarding the 
price which the finally produced commodity will fetch and. therefore, 
however bright the future may seem to be, it is always uncertain, 
and this uncertainty increases with the length of the gestation period 
of investment. 

Clearly as price expectations (the inverse of which is expecta- 
tions of value of money) guide the economic activities, a disaster is 
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spelled whenever they prove false, which in turn may induce the 
investors to have very low faith in the future and hence to curtail 
their investment plans In an unplanned and uncontrolled economy, 
where money rules through the formation of prices such events are 
quite commonly experienced m the form of ups and downs of trade 
cycles Keynes was right m saying Unemployment, the precarious 
life of the worker, the disappointment of expectation the sudden loss 
of savings, the exceaaive windfalls to individuals, the speculator, the 
profiteer — all proceed, in large measure, from the instability of the 
standard of value 

The instability of the value of money, or prices, is the mam 
reason of wastage of our economic resources There are periods of 
inactivity and periods of overworking of our capital and labour 
resources Against possible future demand there may be over-capital- 
isation m businesses , and if there is not, then, an abnormally high 
demand which is likely to be there, time and on, cannot be met with 
Against the risk of losing customers when demand is there, there 
also lies the risk of investing for a period when demand will not be 
there “It is often supposed that the costs of production ate three 
fold, corresponding to the rewards of labour, enterprise, and aocumu 
lation But there IS a fourth cost, vtz , nsk, and the reward of risk- 
bearing is one of the heaviest, and perhaps the most avoidable burden 
on production This element of risk is aggravated by the instability 
of the standard of value 

It is not only these economic disadvantages in the form of 
trade cycles, loss of production and unnecessary payment of rentier 
incomes to profiteers and speculators which flow from the changing 
value of money, but grave social dangers al«o Money may be used 
to bring about greater social justice and well being through taxation, 
budgeting for social welfare and adopting fiscal and monetary 
measures for economic development In the USSR we have an 
extreme example of the wiping out of the moneyed class through 
depreciation of roubles after the Bolshevik Revolution But m a free 
market economy, social injustice flouing both from rising and falling 
"• prices IS too well known to be narrated m any detail Evils of infla- 
tion and deflation as reflected in the relative distribution of wealth 
and income need no recountmg But even from the pure economic 

1. Keynes, Traci on Monelary Efform, p v. 

2 Ibid , pp. v-vj. 
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viewpoint, fluctuations in the value of money are equally dangerous. 
‘‘For the moment it is enough to note that the redistribution of real 
wealth effected by changes in the value of money has a secondary 
effect on the total of real wealth produced, by reason of its influence 
on the decisions of businessmen.”* N’ot that we shall get rid of all 
evils by simply eliminating money. tTso of money has to bo there in 
one form or other in eveiy society which can claim any economic 
advancement ; and so long as there are some assets which have 
liquidity and which have value, there will always be the esistence 
of money (even if it is in a crude form). “At all times, in any society, 
money will be needed for any comples economic society.”* And to 
the extent this money exists, there will be expectations, uncertainty 
and attendant dangers. We can only have rigid controls by which 
the evil effects of money may be miaiuiiscd but so long as it is given 
freedom, it will always be dangerous. We must use money to 
lubricate the wheels of our economy, but at the same time we must 
be prepared to accept the accidents which are bound to take place 
POINTS TO REMEJIBER 

1. Mosey le to be coasidercd lo terms of ite essential features, aa a 
Tsediurn of exchange it helps lo the nscotb working of on economy ; 
as a store of \-aIue It often obstructs this smooth working and acta 
upon the expectation of econooiie units. 

2. It acts as a link between the present and the future. 

3. Honey, as store of value, is dangerous because prices ma; chai^a 
unexpectedly. An economy can have trade cycloaontv if it bes money 
acting as a store of value. 

4. Money spells this disaster (and eocial injustice also) because all econo- 
iQiB calculationB are mode in money ^terms , there are 'contracts’ and 
gestfttion periods of investment ; and hence there orises the possibility 
of profiteenog and epeculation. 

Changes m the value of inon^ cany social evils with them. 

C. VTe cannot eliniinate the use of money, "We can only minimise its 

evils by curtailing certain of its functions and by odopting ft central 

regulation of the economy. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Keynes : Tract on JtJmetar!/ Rtform. 

2. Honoe Croome : /rtiroflaeium of Afoney. 

3. Pigou : Till o/J/eney, 

4 Paul Einzig : Ii^atton 

6. Keynes : General Theorg, Ch. XVII- 
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Q, 8 What do you understand by ‘money illusion* ? 

Discuss the impUcations of the concept for economic theory 

and policy {Delhi 1065) 

Ans In any modern monetised economy all tho goods and 
services vfbich are bought and sold m the market exchange against 
certain quantities of money as determined by their prices Money is 
the universal purchasing power Tho buyers of the various factors 
of production namely, the entrepreneurs, pay out to the respective 
factors their respective prices These factor prices constitute the 
cost to the entrepreneurs employing tho factors and they const: 
tute income -when we look at the same phenomenon from the view- 
point of the sellers Thus the landlords that hire out land and 
buildings receive rent the worbers that sell tbeir labour receive w ages, 
the capitalists receive interest and the entrepreneurs get their profit 
Per unit of time a certain sum of money gets distributed among the 
sellers of the various factors of production What do the sellers do 
■with the money that they receive 1 

Most of the income that is received by the seHers of the factors 
of production IS spent on bujing consumers goods a part la saved 
and invested and only a small proportion is probably hoarded Tho 
money paid out by the private entrepreneurs as 'well as the govern. 

ment comes back to the employers again through the sale of goods 
and services There is a flow of money from the buyers to the sellers 
and again from the sellers to the buyers The flows of money how 
ever are not the real economic phenomena to he taken into account 
to find out the level of economic activity or the nature of production 
distribution exchange and consumption Money is the veil tliat 
covers all the economic activities in any modern society but the veil 
has to be torn asunder to find out what goes on within the monetary 
garb Apparentlj it seems the entrepreneurs exhibit their spirit 
of enterprise m order to make money Tho wage earners exert them 
selves to earn a certain amount of money So is the ca«e with th® 
other factors of production In point of fact the factors want the 
money not for its own sake but ior the sake of the goods and services 
•which money can help them to buy Earning and spending of money 
are merely the means for the attainment and the use of the material 
requisites of well being 

The classical economists wanted to analyse economic phenomena 
m real terms independent of the cover of money Thus Adam Smith 
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WHS concerned with the wealth of nations in real terms ; Ricardo- 
was concerned with the real cost of prodnction in terms of labour ; 
llarx took up the same hue of thinking and argued that the real cost 
is the cost of labour and he raised on this hypothesis his entire theory 
of exploitation. Even Marshall seems to believe that real and mone- 
tary forces in the economy are to be separately analysed to discover 
what exactly is going on at the back of the veil of money. Jlonetisa- 
tion and industrialisation proceed hand in hand and in countries 
which are highly industrialised the role of money appears to be of 
such decisive importance. 

The old controversy over the re.al and the illusory role of money 
in its influence on the magnitude and direction of economic activity 
came to the fore again when the General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money of Keynes appeared in the year 1036 Keynes 
could not see eye to eye with the classical new of things. He thought 
that money has to play a more positive role then what was supposed 
by the classicists. It is well known that the tbioking ofKeynes was a 
sort of sharp reaction to the depression of the thirties His mam 
purpose was to explore practical ways and means to get out of the 
slump. He thought that it was the mischief of money that brought 
about the debacle of the thirties. He, therefore, nrged on the 
adoption of certain deflnite positive monetary measures to stimulate 
demand and to redstart the economic mechanism of production, dis* 
tribution, exchange and consumption. The illuBion of money could 
be employed to provide a atrong intoxication to the various factors 
of production to bring them back to a vigorous productive life. 

In iact an interesting experiment was conducted in a village of 
coalminers in Germany in the midst of a deep slump to induce 
people to work by providing them with coupons as wages which could^ 
be used to buy their rations and the experiment proved a remarkable •• 
success The coupons served the purpose of money. 

The money illusion was badly criticised by the Soviet eco- 
nomists m the years preceding the inception of their first plan in 
the year 1928. They thought that want of money could never be 
a deterrent to the organistion of economic activity In fact, they 
do without mon^v. Monev was abolished but 
they found it eiceediogiy difficolt to get along without the use of 
money. The iUnsion had to go but money as a unit of account and 
as a medium of exchange had to be retained. 
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The question of the money iJloaion has come to the fociis again 
m the light of the controrersy between physical and financial plan- 
ninn m the Tinderdeveloped conntnea There t> a school of thought 

nghtiy bel-eyes that the ayadahdity of physical re'Oure« in 
the form of unemployed Ubour. caltiyable wa^te land, unused mineral 
reouree«, and unemployed or under employed capital equipment, 
power, transpartation and other resources shoold be a snScient con- 
dition by itself to warrant the production of such of the commodities 
as could be prodnced with the uss of these resources iloney does 
cot appear in tteir calculation at all, excepting for purposes of cal- 
culation. The input Output tables can be compiled in physical 
terns and thus, 't is being mc*easmgly reah-ed that mon«y can 
be employed as a useful ^errant, without bemg allowed to p'ay 
the role of the master 

A scientific appreciation of the precise role of mq^^ts M Cir- 
reaching mjportaoce for economic theory as well as policy Eco. 
nomtc tteon>mg n> motivuted with the object of erplatmng the how 
and why of economic phenomena and in this connection the exact 
role of money and the lilu-ory nature of tbmgs as presented by the 
hehavioar of money mu«t be properly analysed and app'ociated by 
the economists As Keynes points out the workers are always 
opposed to a cut in their wage^ m ca«9 the cnt take» the form of 
le«» of money. wages but if the same cuts were to be brought about 
by a riae m the prices of wage goods keeping the money-wat>es cons- 
tant, the res-stsnce of the workers would be not particularly 
significant The goTemment aUo realises that there is a good deal 
of resistance to taxation hut if the same resources be raised by way 
of deficit finanems, there would practically be no resistance Eco- 
nomic theory must make a scientific analysis of the role of money 
m the realm of production, dirtribution, exchange and consump 
tion 

So far as economic policy is croncemed, the most important 
thmgto rea'rsQis that there is a lot of needless human “uifFering 
becan-e of the unsatisfactory role of money Can we reaUr not get 
nd of bosmess cycles and economic fluctuations ’ Can we not eli- 
minate nnempJoyment at least to tolerabJe limits » Whe should 
there be a wastage of resources m the mid«t of so much of want- 
around ! The economic mechanism of a capitalist societr which 
13 founded on the role of mon^ can be made to work smoothly 
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and can be made to aerre the maTimDin welfare of the society, if 
the illusions of money could be dispeHed to yield place to reality. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

y. In aU modem monetised econoniies goods and services esohangefor 
money. Maney.makmg b tbe universal purpose at the back of all 
ealcs. 

2, There is a flow of money from the emploj ers to the factors and back 
agam to the emplcg-ere. 

S. Jloney.flowa cover the economic activities in the form of pnxinetion, 
diitribvtioD, exchange and consumption. Tbeso activities are real 
and not the flows of mocey. 

■4, The classical economists tbooght of real wealth, real cost and real 
benefit. 

5. Bicardo thooght of real cost in terms of labour. Marx thought on 
the same lines. Haraball too tbioks that 3Ioney is a veil. 

C. The General fbeory cfEeynee bnmght the eoatroversy to a focus. 
Tbe current cantroversim about physical r$. real planaug eestre 
on the aasM poiat. 

7. Economic theory as well as policy most distinguish between the real 
and the monetary for tbe benefit of tbe community. 


0,. 9. Trace tbe process tlirongb wbicb isSatiou and 
deflation have their impact on prodnction and distribntion. 

[Delhi 1960) 

Ads. Production and dii>tribation m e capitalist society are 
guided and governed mainly by the movement of prices. The 
motivation for prodnction is the desire for making a fortune. The 
prospects for making a fortune would obviously hinge on the 
success of the entrepreneurial classes in purchasing the factors of 
production at the lowest of prices and selling the prodncts 
at the highest of prices and appropriating the 'surplus’ by way of 
profits— a reward for the assumption of risks and uncertainties of an 
unpredictable future market, in anticipation of which the entre* 
preneors have to undertake ircvestment The behaviour of the 
entrepreneurs is motivated munly by the desire for profits which in 
turn depends on the escesss of the sale prices over and above the 
f^jinces Consequently, the entrepreneurs’ expectations regard- 
ing the probable turn of prices would have a decisive effect on their 
desire to invest and produce — optimisric expectations leading to a 
spurt in mvestment, employment and production and pessimistic 
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expectations leading to a sliTiakage of investment, employment and 
production Short term expectations particularly have almost a 
hysteric mSuence on the employment of mvestible funds as is 
ei idenced by the diversion of a large proportion of the mvestible 
funds towards speculative ventures Long term investment could 
not possibly be guided solely on the basis of the whims and fancies 
of the entrepreneurs as to the probable turn of prices There lo no 
reliable basis at all for making dependable projections about a 
distant future— not even the near fatnre Long term investments 
ate undertaken by the entrepreneurs out of a complex of motives, 
the desire for profits being perhaps by far the most important 
What matters for our purpo^ies is the fact that production under 
cap talism depends on the volume of investment which is under- 
taken mainly on the basis of the prospects of making a fortune 
•which depends eventually on the excess of the «ale prices over the 
purchase prices 

Distribution, again, depends on the prices of the factors of 
production as determined by the 6pec}£e demand for, and the 
supply of the factor m question The apportionment of the nation 
al product as between the members of the community that collabo 
rate in the process of production depends on the prices which 
they manage to command It m relative scarcity as against demand 
which determines the price of the factors of production Every 
increase in scarcity makes for more and more of exchange value, 
whereas every decrease m scarcity makes for less and less of exchange 
value The problem of distribution has been handled tradi 
tionally on the basis of the nature of rent, wages interest and profits — 
the respective rewards of the four factors of production, land, labour 
capital and organisation Here, again, we find that the pattern of 
distribution depends on the determination of the prices of the factors 
of production m one way or the other 

The impact of infiation and deflation on production and dis 
tnbution has to he examined on the basis of the relationship that 
obtains as between (a) pnees and production and (6) prices and 
distribution, since prices constitute the prime mover m guidin'^ the 
destiny of the capitalistic mode of production and distribution 
The sole exception to the general rule would be production that 13 
undertaken primarily for satisfying the needs of the family as m 
the case of the subsistence fanners of our country The commonist 
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I>atteni of oiganiaiog produolion and distribution rules out the 
occurrence of inflation and deflation and hence, the question does 
not arise at all as to bow inflation and deflation would affect pro- 
duction and distribution in a communist aocictj. 

Inflation can he deflned as a situation in which the general 
level of prices keeps on rising primarily due to a stimulus that is 
continuously being administered by the ever-rising monetary 
demand in the face of inadequate physical supplies. In other 
words, it is a situation in which too much of money chases too few 
of goods. The point to note is that inflation is primarily a mone- 
tary phenomenon. A mere rise in the general level of prices is not 
an adequate proof of the existence of inflation It must be proved 
further that the rise is caused mainly by an increase in the quantity 
of money in circulation either doe to an inerea«e in the amount of 
legal tender or due to au espansion of credit, or due to both. Defla- 
tion IS the reverse process that brings about a fall in prices. 

The question that comes up at this juncture is what are the 
consequences of an inflationary rise in prices on production and 
distribution. So far as production, much depends on what happens to 
profits during a period of inflation and as for dUtnbation, the conse- 
quences would depend on the relative movements of the reward to 
the four factors of production. Broadly speaking, a period of infla- 
tion IS a period of increasing profits owing to the succession of a series 
of periods of rising prices. Inflation m the early stages of its origin 
and growth provides a great stimulus to the entrepreneurs to under- 
take a large-scale investment to take advantage of the opportunities 
for making a huge fortune within a short period of time. The oppor- 
tunity for quick and easy profits brings into existence a mushroom 
growth of big and small undertakings to produce variety of commo- 
dities that find a ready market. The demand for factors of produc- 
tion would also rise to fulfil the rising demand for goods. loeomes 
keep on rising, leading to a farther rise in demaud and reinforcement 
of the inflationary pressures. Production keeps on rising, the limita- 
tion to the expansion and diversification of production during a period - 
riLnsine prices being mainly (a) non-availability of the factors of pro- 
duction due to their physical scarcity, and (6) the rising structure of 
costs which brings into existence a spiral of cost-price inflation. In 
the extreme case of galloping inflation, the people develop a feeling 
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of diffidence as regards the valoe of money and hence they try to get 
nd of Jt There is strong preference for the storage of goods as 
against the storage of money Eventoally there comes the point of a 
‘ crash” irhich ushers in the downward push of prices, profits, employ, 
meut income, demand, investment etc , which sets into motion the 
depression phase of the trade cycle Production shrinks considerably 
due to a lack of incentive m view of the threat of falling prices The 
over enthusiasm of the boom leads to the pallid and flabby downfall 
of a depression 

Inflation brings about a redistribution of income m favour of 
the entrepreneurial classes In general we can make a two fold 
classification of income — (a) elastic, and (6) inelastic Wages usually 
constitute a fairly inelastic form of mcome because of the tendency 
for wages to log behind the prices Interest on bonds is also an in- 
elastic form of income Income fixed ou the basis of long term con 
tracts such as rents also tends to be melastic The real value of all 
inelastic incomes must go down during a period of inflation The 
entrepreneurs, however, make a great fortune because of the 
elasticity of their income which rises enormously during inflationary 
periods Tho^ie who get a fixed income suffer the most due to infla 
tionary pressures A deflation causes a good deal of disturbance to 
the income of the entrepreneurs Profits fall, wages take some time 
to fall, rents are likely to fall due to insufficiency of demand for 
investment The fixed income groups have some advantage during 
a period of deflation if they manage their jobs Unemployment, 
however, is likely to increase dunog a deflation as there is likely 
to be universal suffering due to a general fall m the national income 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Product on under capitalisro » guided and governed by the desire for 
profits 

2 The possibility of profits depends on the oxceas of the sale prices over 
tbe purehsse pncee 

3 Expectations rega-’ding prospective profits play a decisive role in 
conditioning *be investment behariour of the entrepreneur* Short- 
term and long term expectations have tbeir own infiuences 

4 Production depends on tho size and pattern of investment 

o Distribution depends on tbe nature of rent wages, interest and 
profit-" 

C To study the impact of lofiation and deflation on production and 
distribution, we have to study the influence of inflation and deflation 
on investment and distribution through the role of prices 
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jparginal propensity to copsmne. save and invest of those that 
recei vethe extra mcoro e In so iat as the extra income comes into 
the hands of those that have a high propensity to consume, the 
demand for goods registers a big mcreasa and m so far as the extra 
income accrues in favour of those, whose marginal propensity to 
consume is not high, the rise m demand would be negligible If the 
propensity to save is high and the propensity to invest is low the 
demand would bo low and hence, the inflationary potential would be 
rather low If the propensity to save is high and the desire to invest 
also 13 high, growth m investment brings about a growth of income, 
growth of demand and therefore, it holds out the threat of a greater 
inflationarv potential 

It must he noted m this connection that black money does not 
accrue m favour of those that aie poor and who'e propensity to 
consume is high Black money generally comes into the pockets of 
those that are already wealthy and enterprising enough to face the 
risks (mamly political) of the black market Their marginal pro 
penalty to consume would not be particularly significant The 
demand potential and hence the inflationary potential would bo 
reduced to that extent The issue therefore, has to be settled with 
reference to the investment possibilities of black money as against the 
investment possibilities of white money The investors have to account 
to the authorities for the sources of accumulation The statement 
that black money lias a lesser inflationary potential aesumes that 
there are serious limitations on the investment possibilities of black 
money The holders Of black money would like to conceal their 
savings They would prefir to keep their money m the lockers of the 
banks, lest their black dealings be exposed and lest they be called 
upon to face the law In so far as black money is neither consumed 
nor invested, so much of mone y goes out of circulation as long as the 
hoarding s rema in idle, with the n egative multiplier consequences 
which are of a beneficial character m an economy in ^hich inflation 
IS alr^dy r unning at s nngh level ^diVbite money, on the contrary, 
IS all likely to be invested aniThence, the income .,a^d_ employment 
effects woul d be po si tiverde m and would rise and pr ices also would 
rise In so f ar as there ace certain inhibitions over the _ spending of 
black money and in ro far" as hlack money is driY^~mto hoardings 
m flati(^ ry.pqteii ti^ la reduce^ There are n o such restraint ^on the 
spending of white money and, therdbre, the inflationary potential of 




even when the banka empioy atriogent c red»t.8auce2» measures, 
ilocetary^au d fiscal _m eaaure s emoioved bT th e goTemment to 
faring tE e prices down c an be culhfied t o e _coi>^derabIe extent so 
long as the t^erg have soj ae access to block m oney. That is how 
infiation can be ^ account of artihcialij createrl 

scarcity in market. IndaCion and 'Stack money support each 
other when there is a great scarcity of essential commodities. It 
is, therefore, not correct to uoder-estimatc the mfiationary potential 
^of black money. 

The second issue of the question pertains to the problem of 
control of black money. The statement that is made in this connec- 
tion 13 that control of black money is posaible only through the 
control of white money This statement is equivalent to saying 
that black markets would automaticaHy disappear if a proper 
control is exercised over white money and with the duappearance 
of the black markets the scarce of black money would vanish. How 
far is this true * 

The black markets for different commodities hare their roots 
in the basic fact that the demand £or them runs very much ahead of 
the supplies. How do we account for this excess of demand to start 
with I Excess of demand must have its roots in excess of income, 
because demand to be effective requires the support of adequate 
pnichasiug power. The further question, therefore, would be “how 
does this excess of purchasing power come into existence The em. 
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pineal historical data with regard to inflationary situations reveals 
that most of the situations emerge out of the issue of excess of white 
money During periods of war when governmental income runs 
very much short of expenditure the authorities take resort to the 
easier method of creating money by printing more and more of 
notes So is the case with the periods of rapid economic develop 
ment Lai^e scale deficit financing is not disfavoured by govern- 
ments that are too eager to augment investment with a view to 
accelerate the process of growth The result is an enormous 
increase in the supply of money which is obviously white The 
release of so much of excess of purch asing power must create an 
e xcesr^ demand over su'p^ y here are the ro ots o^ scarcity and 
bla ck marketing and this is the reason why it is supposed that 
contro l of b]a o. k money is pos^i bi c only t htnugb- the control of white 
mone y _ 

~ POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 The first issae 13 the inflat onarypoteDUal of black monej vs that of 
white money 

2 The second is the nature of the relationship between white and 
black money 

3 Infiatiooary potential takes its birth out of demand potential of 
extra income he it white or black 

4 The marginal propens ty to consume save and invest must be taken 
into account to espla u demand and prices 

£ 'll hite money is 1 kety to bo moro readily invested and black money 
to be boarded and therefore the inflationary potential of the former 
13 greater 

6 Black money howerer encourages epeoulat on and tl us adds to 
inflat onary pressures 

7 Black money has its roots in excess of demand which aga n is the 
outcome of excess of wl ite money Therefore control of black 
money has to be done only through the control of white money 


Q. 11 Critically analyse the follotvxng statement — 
“Inflation for creating useful capital is utterly self destruc- 
tive ” {Bombay 1952) 

Ans \\ nether or not inflation for creating useful capital is 
utterly ‘lelf destructive depends on how we define the concept of 
inflation and what we imply by the term useful capital It also 
depends on how the useful capital created through the process 
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of inflation dUTing a given period of tioo is employed duriDg the- 
subsequent periods over the life of those assets which constitute 
“useful capital”. The creation of capital perse does not ensure a 
sufBcienlly big and unbroken flow of the necessary goods and 
services to counteract tho excess of demand over supply which is 
the prime cause of inflation whidi manifests itself in the form of 
rising prices over a fairly good length of time. When there is an 
excess of effective demand over the effective supply persistently 
over a good period of time, there results inflation m the economy 
in the sense that prices exhibit a continuous tendency to rise in 
spite of tho efforts to peg them down at a lower level. Inflation 
refers to a genera) tendency tliough certain specific prices may 
decline even when there is a general rise in the prices of most of 
the commodities. A general rise in prices is only a symptom of 
inflation hut not tbo definitioD of inflation since a rise in prices 
may occur as a temporary pbenomcnoo as when there is failure of 
harvests affecting a sharp cot in the agricultural as well as induatrial 
supplies — in tho latter because of a cut in tbo supply of raw 
materials. It must be remembered that iuflation originates from a 
quick rise in demand due to some reason or the other which it is 
difBcult to satisfy with the immediately existing c.apacity to supply, 
even if that capacity bo fully utilised or oier-utiUsed. Inelasticity 
of supply m tbo context of a sudden rise in demand lies at the root 
of Che genesis of inflation. 

A quiet rise in demand which persists over a fairly good 
length of time is possible only when a significant number of con- 
sumers acquire additional purebasiug pewer which enables them 
to demand more of the commodities which they are already pur- 
chasing or demand commodities -wUicli they are not consuming 
earlier. Inflation generally comes into esistenco with a quick ri»e 
in the demand for consumers’ goods which run in excess of the 
possible increase la supplies with tho full utilisation of the existing 
factors of production. A phenomenon of this type is often seen 
during periods of war m which the belligerent countries and their 
allies incur a huge defence expeadituro which swells the money- 
income of the receivers of that purchasing power and subsequently 
causes a significant rise in the demand for consumers’ goods and 
services. Given a sufficiently elastic supply of the factors of pro- 
duction, additional supplies could he produced to meet the nae in 
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demand , but often it so happens that there are serious bottle 
nechs m the way of impro\ in" the factor supplies and henco of the- 
Supply of commodities whose demand has recorded a rise Any- 
thing that causes demand to nm very much ahead of the supply i» 
a’mo«t sure to bring about inflationary pressures in the content of a 
fr“e economy In a socialist econoinj inflation comes in the form 
of not tasilv eradicable shortage of goods whereas m a capitalist 
economy the same phenomenon resu’ts m a rise m prices since the 
sellers arc free to raise th^ir prices to take advantage of the excess 
of demand This be ng the general nature of inflation wphavo to 
analyse how far inflation of a jiarticular kind — the one that is 
specifically employed for purpose of creating useful capital is likely 
to be utterly self destructive 

The precise point is whether or not deficit financing for pur 
poses of capital creation IS likely to generate anti inflationary forces 
m the ver} process of generating inflationary pressures The belief 
m this sort of a proposition «eems to stem from the not too im 
plausiblefaith that creation of useful capital would especially iir 
the conti xt of a backvrard economy remove the principal obstacle 
to the production of those goods and services whose demand la 
likely to n&o because of the fresh purchasing power disbursed m 
favour of the producers of capital out of created monej In the 
context of a backward economy the principal obstacle to produc 
tion 13 an acute scarcity of capital meaning thereby a scarcity 
of some basic wage goods along with a scarcity of durable tools- 
and equipment It is often ignored that basic goods required to- 
satisfy tlie consumer needs of the workers, preoccupied with th& 
construct on of capital are as much a capital equipment of a coun 
trj is the durable means of production In so far as capital 
scarcity is the principal obstacle to production in the contest of a 
backward economy, inflationary finance to create capital should 
remove that obstacle to the extent it succeeds m point of fact in 
tlie creation of useful capital The possibility of meeting demand 
with the help of the fresh capital created out of infiationary finance 
is the crus of the question to analyse The fundamental questions 
which arise m this connection would be about the time lag between 
the creation of demand and the production of goods to meet the 
demand the availability or non availability of complementary- 
factors of production to act quickly upon the accessibility to capital 
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and to seize the opportunity to espioit the market, the regulation 
of imports nnd exports with a Tiew to co-ordinate the policy of in- 
fiatlonary financing for capital-creation with the regulation of 
supplies in the market, governmental preparedness to impose certain 
controls, if necessary, and the dnxability of the impact of capital- 
creation on the build-up of the capacity to supply tb© goods and 
services 'whose demand rises because of inflationary finance. Apart 
from these factors, the co-operation of nature would be of immense 
importance in the context of a backward economy in which agri- 
cultural production is likely to ba the very backbone to determine 
the general level of prices. Given all these conditions, inflation to 
create useful capital may turn to be self-destructive in the sense 
that the capital thus created would automatically bring about a 
rise in the supply of those very goods and services whose demand 
rj«€3 subsequent to the injection of fresh purchasing power. These 
conditions and the possibility of tbeir fulfilment in tbe context of 
a backward economy must be analysed to appreciate the “self- 
destructive" nature of deficit>£oaociog for capital creation. 

Tbe shorter the time-lag between tbe creation of useful 
capital and its further employment for purposes of production of 
consumers’ goods, the quicker would be tbe destruction of inflation. 
Similaraly tbe ahorter tb® lag between tbe disburBement of created 
money and tbe production of useful capital to be employed later 
for purposes of produiing common goods, the quicker would be the 
oiestruction of inflation Ibo first condition is a question of alert 
and quick enterprise and the second one is a question of a wise 
selection of specific types of capital goods that could ba produced 
as quickly as possible and employed immediately to produce those 
consumers’ goods whose demand is likely to rise. Time-lag has to 
be minimised in both the directions. In the context of a backward 
economy it is doubtful whether adequate enterprise it likely to come 
into existence in response to the opportunities in the economy and 
in case private enterprise cannot be relied upon, state enterprise has 
notonly to create capital but plan fonts further utilisation to produce 
(’ e consumers’ goods whose demand is likely to rise It is further 
doubtful ■whether the state can possihJy set up the necessary admi- 
machinery to act quickly on the projects necessary to coun- 
.act inflation and whether there would he adequate efficiency to 
’t the job- Certain time-lags seem inevitable and in so far as lags 
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are thtre, inflation appears ineTitablc 

Further capital created has to build up a regular supply of 
consumers goods to counteract the regular increase in the supply 
of money since it is likely that money once created Tvould continue 
to TTork unless it is later u-ithdra\ra deliberately by the government 
or hoarded mdefinitely by the wealthy misers The flow of money 
has to be matched by a corresponding flow of goods over time and 
hence is the relevance of tho durability in the build up of the capa 
city to supply In order to make the scheme work successfully, 
imports and exports have to be so regulated as to counteract in 
flation Obviously much depends on how effectively a group of 
measures are undertaken by an cfBcient government and there cannot 
be any a prtort conclusions 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Isfiation IS A stats of econoroj m tha dsmsod for goods and 

service! tubs ahead of the capacity to supply over a fairly 
good length of time Inflatioo is the outcome of es ess of purchas 
ing power mjected m the economy 

2 The capacity to counteract inflation depends on the elasticity of 
supply of commodities whoao demand rises Tins in turn depends 
on the nature of the factor euppliea in the economy 

In the context of a backward eoonomy the major obstacle to produc 
tiOQ la searcity of capital and therefore inflation to create capital 
IS likely to be self destructive 

4 Capital is one ofthe miasing factors and bence capital creation unless 

accompanied by enterprise technological advancement, discovery I 
of land etc le not likely to be auff cient by itself I 

5 Tuna lags between tbe mjection of money and the creation of capital 

and the creation of capital and ita employment to produce consu 
mere goads would be inSationary m character i 

6 Regulation of imports and exports to CO ordinate tho policy of inter* 

nal inflationary flnsnee 19 also a nece''88ry condition to counteract 
inflation | 

7 Tbe stream of money has to be made to mateb with a corresponding 
stream of goods and eervicea and much depends on tbe efBciency 
the productive machinery It is difficult to come to a priori con* 
elusions unless wo take into account all tha ccwiitinns 

SELECT READINGS 

1 Keynes General Theon/ 

2 Klein Keynesian Economies 

3 Hansen Guide to Keynes 

4 Dillard Keynesian Beonomxts 
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Q,. 12. What evidence would you require, in order to 
test whether an inflation is a «cost inflation’ or a ‘demand 
inflation’ ? To what extent do you regard the distinction 
between these two hinds of inflation as useful ? 

(London B. Sc , 1964) 
Ans. Inflation refers to a persistent rise in the general Jerel 
■of prices over a certain period of time owing to the continuous 
growth of demand very much in excess of the supply of goods and 
services. Inflation is the process of an uncontrollable rise in the 
general level of prices owing to the excess of demand over supply. 
It is rather difficult to define in precise terras what should be length 
of time over which the rise in prices should spread and what should 
be the extent of the rise in prices over some well defined base and 
what should be the magnitude of the excess of demand over supply. 
In fact different prices for diflerent commodities would change 
diffierentiy in accordance with the specific marhet conditions of the 
things ooccemed in Leepiog with the relationship between the 
strength of demand and the strength of supply. Inflation refers to 
a sort of average rue ia the general level of prices of all commo. 
dities. To start with the process may develop in some particuiar 
field characterised by special scarcities and in course of time, there 
•would be a spread of the process almost over the entire economy 
The rapidity and the extent of the rise in prices would be a matter 
of detail and it would vaiy from situation to situation. In short, 
inflation refers to a sort of uncontrollable rise in tb® general level of 
prices. 

Obviously, the issue that comes up in the context of the 
general level of prices would be of the general demand for goods 
and services on the one band and of the average cost of production 
of commodities on the other since prices in any free enterprise 
economy are determined by the forces of demand and supply- 
The explanation for the riss m the general level of prices must he 
either on the demand side or the supply side or on both — the res- 
ponsibility being divided between the two in accordance with some 
schemeofweightage If the weigbtage Lo in favour of demand, a 
Certain inflationary situation may be regarded ‘demaTid inflation’ 
and if it is on the side of supply, it may be called ‘cost inflation’ — 
when supply fads to keep pace with the growth of demand due to 
mounting cost of production. Jlounting cost of production is the 
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surest index to slioir growing scarcity of the factors of production. 
In this connection, it must be remembered that demand and cost 
Are not independent, unrelated entities What 13 cost to the emplo- 
yers 13 income to the sellers of the factors and that income is itself 
responsible for the growth of demand. Cost and income are the 
obverse and the reverse of the same flow of the money — the one 
looked at from the stand point of the buyers of the factors and the 
other from the view point of the sellers of the factors All the same, 
demand pull inflation and cost push inflation can be distinguished m 
the initial stages When the process starts, it may be rather difficult 
"to make any distinction between the two since both the causes feed 
each other and merge together to intensify the rise in the general 
level of prices 

These are tlio prelimimry considerations in connection with 
the demand pull and the cost push explanations of inflationary 
situations The real issue, now, to decide is the sort of evidence 
that would be required to judge whether in point of fact a given 
inflationary situation is caused by the pull of demand or the push of 
costs 

Inflation refers to an abnormal rise m the general level of prices. 
Any ahnormal phenomenon appears to be abnormal only m relation 
to the normal Unless there i-* a clear idea of what should be con- 
sidered the normal situation with regard to the general level of 
prices. It V ould be impossible to decide whether or not there exists 
any inflation It is essential, therefore, to collect some data about 
the general level of prices for a certain period of time — the average 
index of a decade immediately prior to the appearance of the first 
sign of inflation The average cost of living index of the preceding 
decade may serve the purpose, if the interest centres around inflation 
and the coot of living The term general level of prices is so com- 
prehensive that it IS difficult to put the concept to any concrete 
practical use Well m any case, it must he decided to start with 
that there exists an inflationary situation as evidenced by the aver- 
age index preceding the start of inflation and that average which 
pertains to a similar period thereafter A certain amount of arbi- 
tranness uould be inevitable m deciding the length of the period 
to be taken into account, the number of commodities to be con 
sidered and the weightage to be assigned to the different commo- 
dities 
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Agreeing to the fact that there exists a certain degree of in- 
flation in a gwen situation, the next point is to decide whefiier 
it is demand-caused or coat-cansed. In order to know whether or 
not a given inflationary situation is demand-caused, it is essential to 
know the growth of real output of such of the commodities whose 
prices have risen beyond certain limits, (The same commodities 
have to be taken into account for base year as well ) As a gainst 
the growt h of real ontnut. we have to pose the growth of m oney- 
in come, If the growth of the latter bo in e xcess of the f ormer, 
th ere would be some ground tn believe that excess of dem and may 
have be en responsible for the genesis of the sit uation on hand. The 
index of money income juxtaposed with the index &f real output, 
covering all commodities or only such of them whoso prices hava 
risen beyond certain limits provides some evidence about the role 
of demand. The assumption underlying this analysis is that the 
incomo-eUaticity of demand is highly positive. This assumption has 
to he proved. 

Therefore, some evidence is required about the income- 
elasticity of demand. This can be known directly by a sample 
survey of the expen diture habits bf Tll6 peopi rin’Teration to their 
income over the relevant _period. Total income received by the 
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Bo*b tbe demand for goods and services and the demand for 
factojK of production are greatly affected by the quantity of money 
m circulation This does not mean that the quantity of money 
itself 13 not affected by the general level of economic activity The 
supreme virtue of the general theory m the context of the quantity 
equation is the light that it brings to beai on the working of the 
economic factors subsequent to a change in the quantity of money. 
K.eyne^ tviea to find out why, after all, things tend to move in a 
certain direction The Keynesian equation is an improvement over 
others m so far as it elucidates clearly the process that issues out of 
a change in the monetary situation The cash balance theory 
examines the static role of money whereas Kc} nes examines the 
dynamic function 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 The Caisbiidge equations area variety of the Quantity Theory of 
Money developed by the Cambridge economists They have ompbasis* 
ed the store of valuo fiinctiou of money as contrasted to the medium 
of exchange function by Fisber 

2 There are two versions of the Cambridge QuantitN Theorj namely, 
Keynes equation and Pigou s equation, and of the two versions, 
tho former is super or to the latter. 

S The Keynes equation is also superior to the Fisber a equation 

4 Tbe Keynes equation is aho defective m that it takes into acoounfc 
only tho price level of consumption units and is also based on tbe 
a<8umption of the given levels of income and employment 

SCLECT READINGS 

1 Marshall lloney. Credit and Commerce, I iv 
Keynes A Treatise an JUoney, Vol I Cfa 10, 

3 Kobertson Money, Cb IT 

4 Halm G N Monetary Theory Ch 2 


Q, 16 Critically examine the Fundamental Equation, 
of John Maynard Keynes 

Ans John Ma-^ard KeYne?., m. hisc hnnk. 
poses a crucial question namely, what la the fundamental task of the 
monetary theory t According to him the fundamental task of 
monetarj theory is not merely to establish ldentltIe^ or equations 
relating the turnover of monetary instruments to the turnover of 
commodities and services exchanged for money The real task of 
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girerinv precise duP^ ooriousiy true but it does uot 

monej is determined. process by which the Talue of 


ontofezcI..n3es in a,«t prefe-'ntT tL °T 
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gross mistate to Intnp together oP* °f ”• 

any di-tlnctioa goods and not to maie 
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80 many pnces and which interec*, mclndea average of 

in his ifundsmentsl eonation’ tr TT' j Kejnes. 

pricing commodities entering into ^ ° 

prices of assets. He stulied fh, P-i separately from 

types of commodities actors determining prices of both 


ont fromPhetoteTqiLm/'^P-"”’ “ethod of setting 

flowofthecomaraLy'seaminc. irutead with the 

fold diTisioa_(i| into Ih ^ I 
production of ‘l.nmn Pon " d '* 

into the part which has been'”'** g°oiir snd (ii) 

and «2vin~5 It i« f v. r expended on cnirent consumption 

otherwords, when the ottnM “ “» '■»»”« »r. in 

consumption good, .ndP™ ,”“,'™1 " ProdecUonof 

^ fe U3 ani la-restment goods is divided in the same 
proportion as espend.tnre i, drrided between consnmption and 
saving, then tb. price , ere, wcmld be equal to the cost of prodniw 
tmn. It 1. thn, clear that when savin;, .re neither morenorless 
than investment, the price level would be in eqnibbrinm with the 
costofprodoction If any distntbm.ee were to oecnr in -avin-s 
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and investment, the price level •would correspondingly fluctuate 

Before going further, ifc would be useful if -we pause a little 
over definitions of certain basic terms that Keynes made use of m 
his analysis Birst, there is the mcome of the community Income 
IS defined as the money income or the comings of the factors of 
production or as the cost of production of the total output All 
the three amount to one and the same thing While including 
‘normal’ profits— normal being that much amount of entrepreneurs’ 
remuneration ■which would leave them under no motive either to 
expand or to curtail the scale of operations— income is taken to be 
constant throughout a certain period of time Any increase or 
decrease in income is measured by an increase or decrease m the 
total capital of the community It is really a strange treatment of 
mcome Savings have been defined as the failure to spend the 
money mcome on the consumption goods It can also be expressed 
as the difference between income and consumption 'Profit’ is 
defined as being tbe abnormal profit When the actual rate of 
remuneration exceeds the ‘normal’ rate the entrepreneurs seek to 
expand the scale of their operations and ttce v^raa Some people 
speak of the term ‘profit’ as ‘windfall’, but Keynes preferred the 
term ‘profit’ By investment is meant tbe net increment to the etook 
of capital, but by the value of investment is meant the value of 
locrement to tbe capital stock 

Having understood the above definitions, re can turn out 
attention to examine the ‘fundamental equation’ propounded by 
J II Keynes. 

E is the community’s money income or the earnings of factors 
of production It is also the cost of production of the total out- 
put I' 13 the production of investment goods, so that E— I' mea- 
sures the cost of production of consumption gooas S is the amount 
of savings, 80 that E—S is tbe amount of money that people are 
ready to spend on consnmption goods 0 is the total output 
ofi 'wniBimi^eiwu ■'tub 'll, ts ■‘hre -vdmiue efi 

investment goods, so that 0=E.4 C -is the price level of output 
as a whole P is the puce level of consumption goods PK is 
the value of consumption goods or the amount of money that 
people spend cn consumption goods Thus ne say thatPR=E — S. 
Bet MB see how Keynes explains P. Since the amount of money 
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spent on con'umpfoa goods is eqnal to the difference between 
income and savings, we have the following equations : 

PR=E-S 

R+C 


=E.- 


-S 


total cast of investment goods, 

■E.^+r-s 


Dividing both sides by R wc get the following : 

c r-s 

^+Tr‘ 

In the above equation -S is^the first factor and 




second factor and these together detcrinme P. -^,the level of efficien- 
cy earnings as Keynes calls it, is the rate of eamiogs per cnit of out- 
put and — is the abnormal profit per unit of consumption goods. 

I' js the cost'of production of Investment goods and I'— S is the 
diffierence between cost of investment and savings. The difference 
between investment and saviogV must be aero, for, if there is any 
difference existing, it means that investment i3 not equal to the 
savings which will result either in abnormal profits or in abnormal 
losses. In the event of savings falling short of investment, there 
will be abnormal profits and investment falling short of savings wiil 
result in abnormal losses. 


In each case there will ocenr a disturbance jn the equilibnum 
of price and cost of prodnction. Thus I'— S is assumed to be 

j' g 

zero and hence — — , the abnormal profits per ujdt of consumption 
goods, 13 also zero. When the second factor of the ‘fundamental 
equation’ is zero then naturally tlie equation becomes P= 

Thus price level is equal to cost of production or we can say that 
P0==E 

If E is reduced in terms of money income (51) and its velocity 
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(V) the equation becomes PO=MV, as E becomes MV, Thus we see 
that the ‘fundamental equation' bears a family relationship with the 
quantity equation It is^to be noted that this will happen when I' — S 
IS zero which is possible onlyjwhen theta is full employment Thus 
like quantity tbeorj of money, this theory also assumes full employ- 
ment position. Again'this equation foils to point out as to what is the 
cause of disturbance of|eqnilibrram of the price level with cost of 
production since ’I' — S is itself the disturbance. 

Nonetheless P = ^ ^ better tool of analysis than 

MV=PT It explains the behaviour o'" price-^ in the short period It 
indicates the] cyclical behaviour of income during a certain period. 
Income theorists conclude that it is the decision of people to spend or 
save, it IS the decision of businessmen to invest or not to invest and 
also of the government’bodies that income of the community fluc- 
tuat“s leading to a fluctuating price level This equation al«o points 
out that since prices of consumption goods are determined by the 
■gen“ral level of efioieacy earnings and by the relation between cost of 
investment goods andjsavings, the government cannot do much with 
consumption expenditure directly Because the immediate cau-e of 
steep'y using prices of * consumption goods to be found m the exis- 
tence of abnormal proflts which is nothing but a reflection of disturb- 
ance in the second factor'of the fundamental equation’, t e , 
more than zero To reduce I' ratlicc than to increase S will be a 
more appropriate measure, in tbe opinion of Keynes, to achieve 
quicker results Thus -^the monetary authority should raise the 
rate of interest if prices of consumption goods are to be reduced. 
K“ynes advoeated]monetaiy policy instead of fiscal policy to regulate 
price level 

Thus, J 51 Keynes succeeded m achicMng a much more realistic 
and Bcientific approach uhich is nearer to human decisions and 
actions than MV = PT i« 

POIbiTS TO REME5IBER 

1 Thereat lasV of roonplarj theory, according to Kejnes, is to treat tbe 
problem dynamically rather than to establish statical equations 

2 Keynes eiammed separately the prices of consumption goods, assets, 
factors of production etc « is the general price level srhich is no- 
tbmg but a hotch-potch of all pnoee. 
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3. Keynes started with the flow of commmuty’s earciags or money 
income rather than with the total quantity of money. 

4. In equilibrium the pnce level wooJd be equal to the coat of produc- 
tion. Any discrepancy between aavings and inTestmmt will cau«o 
prices to nee above or fall below the cost of production. 

3. The ‘Fundamental Equation*— P= ^ and inferences drawn 

tterefrom 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Keynes, J.M. 1 Treatise on money, Vol I. 

3. Halm, G,K. Honetary Theory. 


Q. 17. Explain tlie concept of iccoxne velocity of money 
and discuss the factors which govern it (Poona 1S60) 

Explain the importance of the concept of the income 
velocity of money In the analysis of the relation between 
money supply sod economic activity. (Delhi J958) 

It is the changes in demand and supply in the product 
and factor markets that are relevant to the explanation of 
price behaviour and cot the changes in the quantity of 
money itself Discuss. (Delhi J95ff) 

Ans. The concept of income velocity of money is the out- 
come of a natural sequence in the process of growth of the Key- 
nesian school of thought. Money, that is traditionally supposed 
to be passive and natural, is seen to play a considerable active rolo 
in the process of growth of tbo national product of a given eco- 
nomy. The Quantity Theory oj 2!or.ey that held sway prior to the 
appearance of General Theory of Keyiiea, concentrated its atten- 
tion primarily on the problem of determination of the value of 
money rather tlian on the function of money m shaping the cour^e 
of the flow of income that accrued to the various factors of pro- 
duction that collaborate in the creation of the income stream. The 
concept of income velocity throws a new light on the functions of 
monej', especially under tie capitalietic system of society in which 
all economic activities cluster around the pivot of monej*. The con- 
cept of income. velocity subscribes to the ends of functional analysis 
in the monetary field. 

^^^]ethe^ we tahe transaction^ version or cash balances version, 
the ineacmg is approximately the same, tiz., given other factors. 
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the price level changes in the same proportion as the quantity of 
money Refinements of the theory are there — in the form of intro 
ducing velocity of circulation of money, in the distinction between legal 
tender money and bank money and even m the form of cash reserve 
ratios mamtaioed by the bankmg system But, the theorj as it 
comes to us mainly speaks of one thing only, tint the value of 
money, whatever we mean by it is an inverse function of its 
supply 

Now it mil be granted that such a simple way of looking at 
the problem is quite deceptive It is not that when we change M 
in the identity MVc=PT, only P should re«pond to the change 
There is every reason to believe that T should also change in mag 
nitude And thinking m terms of the Cambridge version we say 
that changes in money supply ought to show some effect on the 
income of the community If, therefore, m response to changes 
in money supply, income also changes a fuller version of the theory 
explaining the value of money must he broad based and include 
the changes in income also 

The publication of the General Theory of Keynes paved the 
way for a right approach to tho probkm Keynes bim«elf had 
neglected changes in money and effects of prices because his mam 
purpose was to analyse the changes in real income and eroploymert 
But the principles put forth by him shed light on tho working of 
the economic sj stem and the way real income of the community 
changes m response to various stimuli In this connection, his 
theory of multiplier is especially instructive which describes bow 
an injection of money income at one point of the economy gene 
rates a multifold real income m the economy provided full em 
ployment doe« not already exist The traditional quantity theory 
would have state 1 that even m the depth of a depression, injecting 
the money supply w ould mean a proportionate rise in prices 

Detailing, therefore, m the income approach to the value of 
money by dovetailing the principles of General Theory to the prm 
ciples of quantity theory, we first of all make a distinction between 
the income velocity of money and circnlation (which includes Income 
and Binancial Velocities of Mo-^ey) velocity of money The quantity 
theory takes into account t he circulation velocity of m nnfty which 
13 the nu mber of times a unit of m one y on an aver ap re chances Lands 
m a given period of time But this changing of hands m its turn 
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may not be creating an equivalent mosey income. Money income 
Trill be created only as and when the expenditure is received by 
final factors of production in the form of wages, rent, interest and 
profits. However, here also a unit of money can cause to become 
income more than once m any period of time and it is t he avera ge 
nu mber of times a unit of money turns u p m the form of som ebody’s 
incom e tb atis_calleJ_the income-vel ocitt/ of money Inco me^selocity 
of money can be calculated by _dmding tfae_total-money income 
earned by all t he economic units of a,countryjn_a nerio d of tim e by 
the aver age quantity of money^ supplied. Thus on one side mb do 
not take the traditional as such , we pick out only that portion of 
it which shows up as income of someone and on the other we also 
ignore the traditional V. As Keut puts it, “the income theorists 
concentrate tbeir attention upon the receipt and disposal of the total 
money^income of the people of the country— sush income being all 
the money received as wages, interest, rent and other alloca- 
tions resulting from production activity. He goes on to say 
'* 't if total money of the community happens to be $200b, while 
average quantity of money available id circulation has been 5100b, 
then the income velocity will be two. Clearly, the circulation 
velocity will be much greater than income velocity because all trans- 
actions do not create money incomes A D Gayer, explaiomg 
the meaning of income velocity, siys that “we call the number of 
times monej passes through the production sequence before again 
becoming income m any given period of time its income velocity 
(in contra-distiDction from its transaction velocity).”* “In boom 
years tlie latter {income-velocity) appears to have been about 3 per 
annum in Great Britain and the United States Obviously during 
depression it is likely to be markedly less because, as shown above, 
new spendable funds are not wholly employed in making new pur- 
chases or are utilised more slowly, part being held idle at each stage 
in cash or deposits ”* 

Having understood the meanmg of iooomo velocity, it follows 
that it would be more profitable if a Jink between the price level 
and money income were found m place of a link between price 
level and all kinds of haphazard transactions For this purpose, 

1. Kent, Kaymond F.. JUonejian({£aR£tn7, p. 119. 

2. Gayer, A D,, ^onetsrji Poltey and fcoaomic Stabiliaalton, p.223. 

3. Ibid., p. 223 
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the income theorists proceed on the basis that all money expendi- 
ture on final consumption goods and finally purchased capital goods 
equals the sum of money incomes received in that period It should 
not be difficult to establish the truth of this equality All the ex- 
penditure incurred m the purchasing of final consump'ion goods 
and capital goods u as naturally equal to income received by their 
producers and ivas divided into different factors of production in 
the foim ot profits (or losses) wage=», rent interest, etc The 
money which was received by the producers of raw materials from 
the final producers uas similarly again divided up into the profits 
(or losses) of the producers of raw materials and the wages rent, 
interest etc , paid by them to the factors of production irhich they 
in turn had employed Thus all through there is no danger of 
double counting We are only couBtiug income of a factor which 
it received as a contributor to the final exchange value of the com 
modity Thus the income received by all the factors of production 
in the economy is equal to the exchange value fetched by the goods 
and services produced by the commodity 

The difference between traditional quantity theory and income 
tlieorj here, therefore, is that while quantity theory u ould include 
all transactions at tkeir full exchange talue m the calculations of 
T, income theory takes account of the value added at various stages 
on’y 

Now with this identity between total money incomes and total 
monej expenditure on final consumption goods and capital goods, 
the income theorist would e«tablish the value of money Tb** flow 
of monej income has generated a flow of real goods and services 
and the value of money therefore, depend 'upon the relative streng 
th of the flow of money income and the flow of real goods and 
services Greater the income velocity of money greater will be 
the flow of money income generated by it and given the flow of 
real goods and services, higher will be the price level and lower will 
be the value of money On the other hand to the extent that the 
flow of money income has been able to generate additional flow of 
goods and services, price ItveU as determined at the final end of 
purchases and sales will be lower It is not denied that the above 
portrajal IS a simple picture of reality and that, m fact, incomes 
generated tend to have long drawn effects in terms of the <upply and 
employment of factors of production, but then these things can 
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easily be accounted for in a more .realistic and less abstract picture- 
Further, it has to be granted that a major defect of the above ap- 
jiroach is the comparatively Ecanty treatment of time lags involved 
in the generation of money income and tho re-ponse in terms of 
output. But this' problem should not pose any special difficulty. 
AH that %ve have to do is to choose a certain period and find out the 
florv of goods and cervices in that period and the expenditure which 
is being pitched against that flow through the flow of income. IF 
money income generated today is able to call for the production of 
goods only tomorrow, then to that extent today’s price level will 
be higher and tomorrow’s lower. 

This last point presents interesting possibilities for the useful 
application of income-approach in matters of planning. If we cal- 
culate the time laps involved m tho response of investment to the 
income generated and the time lags involved in the fructification 
of investment, we can calculate the various effects of goTeromental 
efforts on demand and supply of various commodities and hence 
their price level. It Is interesting to note that income-velocity 
cncept, in its greater detail enables us to split up the total income 
I ISIS into various streamlets and sub-chaniicls meant for the 
demand of vaiious goods and services. Considering each indivi- 
dual channel of supply of goods and services and the corresponding 
channel of money demand flowing from moneyMneome flow, it is 
posubletofind out various individual price-levels By considering 
the behaviour of v.niious demand channels, m connection with the 
change in aggregate income flows, it can be found out how changing- 
incomes are going to influence the demand for various commodities. 
In India, for example, it has been found that with rising income 
the demand for coarse grains is comparatively decreasing while 
that of superior grams and white sugar is increasing Such an 
analysis can also be carried ont for future projections of demand 
and supply, and ueces-viry steps can bo taken for the smooth and 
balanced working of the economy. For an underdeveloped coun- 
try like Ind.a, this analysis presents a special scope ^or use m 
plannmg. 

JK" .fjmr.Uidp jnart nf Ahe .a^iimcn.t by emphasisiqs once 
again that it is the flow of money income and the flow of goods 
and services wliicb is of real rdevance to tho determination of 
price level and not the changes in the quality of money as such. 
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For changes in the quantity of money may be counteracted or 
strengthened by the income veloeitv which in turn generates the 
demand and supply of consumption and capital good" It is, there- 
fore necessary to see m brief what are the major forces which go 
to determine the income velocity and to what extent the supply 
of goods and services responds to it m any given situation 

Since income veloeitv is calculated as total money income 
received in a period divided bv the average supply of .money in 
that pennl obviously one major determining factor will be the 
speed with which people spend their incomes This expenditure, 
of course should not be of purely trau«actionary i ature but should 
be able (o generate money income of au equivalent magnitude 
Such an expenditure, therefore has to be on final consumption 
goods or capital goods or it has to be a payment to ^'’rl0U5 factors 
of production for their services In other words, the expenditure 
should be in the nature of consumption or investment Now both 
the^e expenditures are stirouKted (and dampered) by well known 
causes For example, consumption expenditure will increase in 
anticipation of rising prices, shortages upheavals or ruing incomes 
while investment expenditure will be stimulated in anticipation of 
rising profits and demand Following from the consumption and 
investment demands the demand for factors of production will be 



markets is increasing, prices will automatically tend to rise tliej 
monf*y supply will increase throush the creation of credit and m 
the absence or shortige of bank credit, extra means of financing 
tne new demands will b© found out rc" example, velocity of 
c»rculition of money will iDcrea^e, and people will try to develop 
techniques of consumer credit, there will be building societies, ^ ^ 
more bills of exchange ete etc As the BadcliEfe Committee has ' 
pointed out in its Report, It IS not the money supply as saeh which 
will limit the demand ra any appreciable way , money market 
ma\ be tight but people will find extra sources of finance and tl ere 
ifTK jTcnnvrous ways in wfiicd tfle iiquiulty orot'dcr asset's may fie 
u«cd to finance the enhanced demand 

In conclusion we can say, therefore that it is not the quantity 
of monej as such or its reJocity of circulation which u of real 
significance In the determination of price leve’s of much more 
importance is |the money income flow determind by the income 
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Telocity of money and the flow of goods and services as determined 
in response to the money flow through various investment decisions 
«nd time lags involved m the frnctiBcation of those investments. 
POINTS TO REJIESIBER 

1. The traditional quantity theory of money u especially defective 
vjhen. vgnotea the nC changvng quaatity ot money and 
velocity on economic activity, 

2. The publication of the General Theory paved the way for a new 
approach to the problem, namely, the meome one Xow the pro- 
blem of pricing can bo tackled by ganging the flow of money income 
and the flow of goods and services in response to that flow. 

3. Income a elocity of money is calculated as total money income 
divided by average quantity of money in circulation m a given 
panod. lnc»m.o^a^oclty of money '» almost always greater than 
the eireulatioo \-e wiij cf increy. 

4. The income theorists proceed on the assunpUoa that espenditure on 
consumption and capital goods fioaHy purchased is equal to the in- 
come received by oU tbe community during that period. Thus aa 
agaioat traditional theory the income theory takes only the value 
added at various stages rather tbao countiag all the transaction 
values of the traded commodities. 

6. Owen income velocity, the quantity of money and the flow of out* 
put, we can calculate the price level and changes in it By splitting 
up the income flow into sub-channels of demand and matihing them 
egainst sub-ohannels of output flow, individual price level can be 
calculated and projected into tbe future. 

6. This calculation of sectoral price level etc , u speciallv useful in an 
underdeveloprd country eniharkiog upon planned economic develop- 
ment. It also shows cleorly that for price levels tbe demand for 
factors and commoditiee and the flow of output are of teal import- 
ance and not the quantity of monev as such. 
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2. Gajer. AD • Monetary FoJuy and Economic StabtU>ation,QYi X. 
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Q,. 18. What are, according to yt>u» the main criteria 
r the requisites for monetary equilibrium ? Examine 
. suitahility of your criteria in the context of the prevail- 
«g Indian economic situation {Poona J960) 

• Ans It ‘s an indisputable fact that money plays a decisively 
jole ,p guiding the destiny of tU capitalistic order of eco- 
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nomies The developments m the field of monetary theory ever 
since the appearance of the General Theory of Keynes in the year 
1936 have brought to limelight the influence exercised by money 
in the letermination of the total volume of emplo\ ment and output 
The presumed neutrality of money by the classical theorists was 
blown up by the incisive analysis of the Keynesian «chool of thou- 
ght The classicists believed tl at money actually is what it should 
be — only a servant at the command of the physical forces of the 
economy This was not at all warranted by the facts of the situa 
tion The relationship between monetary and general equilibrium 
IS of great theoretical interest and practical significance especially 
so for countries like ours embarking on a large scale planned 
programme of development 

The traditional treatises on economic theory neglect the 
monetary problems their working and their impact on the physical 
Bide of the economy TI e mam reason for this was that the classi 
cal economists emphasised the role of money only as the medium 
of exchange and not as a store of value It is a peculiarity of all 
systematic treatises on orthodox economic theorv that there is no 
minor connection and integration of monetary tlieory with the 
central theory of prices Usually the monetarj theorv is only a 
much loose appendix to the theory of price formation ^ The 
phrase money i« onlj a veil recurs again and again * Actually 
for various reasons it is theoretically quite diiBcult to integrate the 
two aspects namely the monetary and physical aspects of the eco 
nomics The two are interconnected an! if monetary forces do 
not balance the physical side of the economy is bound to experience 
a change The way in which monetary forces behave as to remain 
neutral in their impact on the makng of the economy is called 
monetary equilibrium 

Wo mus remember that monetary forces have an inherent 
tendency to generate a cnmulative disturbing effect on the economy 
once they are not in balance The phy ical Bide of tl e economy if 
there is neutrality of monetary forces is however automatically 
restored to its equilibrium if it is disturbed For this reason the 
study of monetary equilibrium has become all the more imperative 


1 Gimnar Myrdal Monetary Equtltbnum p 10 

2 Ibid p 11 
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^ The reason why monetary theory cannot be integrated into the 
. theory of demand and supply os eiicli is precisely this that 

^ the two aspects of the economy are quite difforenl. Tor eiample 
in the marliet the price of any commodity is determined by the 
strength of its demand and supply ; but while other goods and 

semces leave the flow ofoircnlation when they are finally purchased 

by consumers, money stands as its guard ; the ate of money does 
not destroy it or take it out of circulation. Similarly while in 
general equilibrium theory, wo can analyse the conditions of 
equilibrium with reference to a moment of time, in monetary 
theory wo cannot do so. Money lias the pecniiar characteristics of 
store of value and the ability to get contracts made in it, oim 
terms. Inevitably, the introduction of money bring, the theory to 
o lower level of abstraction and mated it more realistic and 
in nature. Again, while other goods and services have 
ow^n u 1 1 y, money has not. Demand for money is derived 
from ho demand for other good, and services which in turn 
depend upon their price (which is the reverse of value of money), 
not f difficulty that money as such does 

enimille + 1 tvhen It IS usctl, makes the problem quite 

ensuio imm " f * itnperative to eiamine the conditions which 
tTZ?, T “ <listnrbanc.. A situation in wh.oh 

ne'rv '‘ 5 ’”““'' '»>« Pht'hte «r 

egattve could be called a situation of monetary equilibrium, 

^ question arises iiow to reiogniso whether in any 
? s ^ V monetary equilibnum exists or not ? In order 

-1.. to noted first that once monetary equilibrium 

Il detl'?. tendency for the economy 

forces Ser oquilibnum position unless counteracting 

rive, h“, 1 “■'> '“■-““I' “ h> 

rban ^ A only of a stationary type with minor 

PVPn°r>rnJ*rp° »temo. Such an economy, further, will not be 

o Ssing or decaying, for sneh a process involves change, 
which implies disturbance of equilibrium. The existence of 
mone ary equi ibnum ran bo discovered only ex-pojt facto, i e , after 
e even e can take some past period and find out whether 

the economy has undergone a process of change or not and on that 

asis ® 3 ,b!e to find out whether monetarv equilibrium 

existed in that period or not. Further, on that basis,* if the mone- 
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tary equilibrium has not been there we can judge on which side of 
•equilibrium position the economio system baa moved Since no 
economy is likely to remain in equilibrium for a very long tunc 
^nd since it will become difficult to judge in that case whethoi the 
economy has remained m equilibrium or not it is necessarj that the 
period taken must he a reasonably short one In that period we 
take various elements in the economy and see how they behave 
q^heso elements are the crucial elements which go to influence the 
investors decisions These elements are 1 Revenue and cost 
gams or losses and 2 the portion of the investment gams and 
looses which consisi- m a difference between the anticipated produe 
tion cost of real capital and the actually realised cost The first 
of these elements deals with the profits and losses of investment and 
therefore induces the investors to move on further towards 
expansion or contraction The second element indicates to what 
extent the expected price of various factors of production and other 
technical relations is being rcali ed If calculations have been made 
m the wrong way there will be a difference between the expected 
and realised costs and benco an inducement to contract or expand 
the economy If the economy is in the phase of coutcaotion value 
of the first is negative but of the second positive the sum total is 
negative In the upward movement the reverse is true In a state 
of monetary equilibrium the aggregate of the indicated gams and 
losses for the economy as a whole should be zero Its magnitude 
should be a measure of the intensity to deviate from equilibrium 
in one or the other direction 

Now m order that the monetary equilibrium should exist 
certain conditions must be satisfied In this connection it is well 
to remember that Wioksell the propounder of monetary equilibrium 
basis used the concept of what be variously called the real the 
‘ normal or natural rate of interest as distinguished from the 
market rate of interest This natural rate according to W icksell 
refers to the productivity of investment which the investors will be 
con^paxiriy wjJb ihf. marli-t IS tho 

investment or the natnral rate is more the people will invest and if 
it IS less they will curtail ravestment We have seen the mam 
criteria of the ndicators of monetary equilibrium which will be 
there only if monetary equilibrium is realised and according to 
Wicksell monetary equilibrium can be there only if natural ra c of 
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interest is equal to market rate. If the two differ, a cumulative 
process away from the equilibrium position starts and never stops 
till by some means or the other equality between natural and 
market rates is brought into existence. For example, if the natural 
rate is greater than the market rate, it is profitable to make invest- 
ment and the process of changed production of consumption and 
production goods will start and so long as the natural rate remains 
greater than the market rate, there is no reason why tins expansionary 
process should stop. This concept of natural rate was later on used 
with advantage by KejTies m the form of marginal efficiency of 
capital which is the expected net return on investment. Keynes 
explained that investors will mcrease or curtail their investment 
plans according as marginal efficiency of capital is greater than or 
less than the rate of interest. 

Kow this condition, that if monetary equihbiium is to exist 
there must he an equality between the natural and market rates, 
works through three different manifestations of price formation : 

1. in the field of production ; 

2. In the field of capital market , 

3. in the field of commodity maikets. 

We can say that in order that monetary equilibrium may 
exist, certain conditions in these tlirce fields should be satisfied 
which briefly are as follows • 

(1) In order that investors should have any additional 
inducement to investment or to curtail investment, marginal 
physical productivity of capital must be equal to the natural rate. 
However, wc can verj well see that such a condition is really not 
adequately stated Wicksell apparently lost sight of the fact that 
this marginal physical productivity m itself cannot have any 
meaning for investors. They will be interested in the monetary 
profits of their investments and, therefore, we should think not of 
the marginal physical productivity but of the marginal revenue 
productivity of investment. 

(2) Having found demand for capital on the basis of natural 
and market rate of interest, it is further necessary that demand for 
and supply of savings in the capital market must be equal in order 
that market rate of interest should not change. Savings, according 
to the classical economists, are a direct function of the rate of 
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interest, while the demand for investment is a direct function of 
the natural rate and an inverse function of the market rate In 
order, therefore that investment plans should not undergo a change, 
it IS necessary that equality between natural and market rates should 
also he able to bring about an equality between saving and 
investment 

(3) The third condition that in the commodity field prices 
of consumption goods should be stable, follows from the above two 
conditions The condition of stable capital goods prices is not 
necessary because the demand for and hence the prices of capital 
goods are derived from the prices of consumption goods In the 
cas^ of equilibrium, therefore, production and prices in the consump 
tion goods sector must show stability 

Now let us turn to the suitability of the criteria of monetary 
equilibrium in the contest of Indian conditions It is apparent that 
the existence of monetary equilibrium implies a static state for an 
economy The moment an economy undergoes a process of change, 
monetary equilibrium cannot be said to exist Furt.her it is necessary 
that the way we have analysed the conditions of monetary equiii 
btmm, the monetary and financial institutions of the economy 
should b« very sensitive If the concept of monetary equilibrium 
IS to have any useful meaning, it is necessary that the ecouomy 
must have a developed money market, investment market and 
other financial institutions so that small changes in natural and 
market rates are quickly and <^nstantJy transmitted to various 
nerve centres of the economy pushing the economy towards the 
equilibrium or away from it Now m an under developed country 
like India we find, firstly, that the requisite sensitivity and maturity 
of various organs of the economy are not found for the concept of 
monetary equilibrium to have any useful meaning , and secondly 
even if monetary equilibrium was a concept applicable to such an 
economy, it would not be desirable to try to attain it In India 
the money market is not folly developed Quite a large portion 
of the Indian economy is still functioning through the barter mecha- 
nism The iQstitations of monetary economy are either mostly 
unknown or under developed in the countryside Even m cities 
the commercial banking sector imd the indigenous banking sector 
have developed separately Farther, in India the investment 
markets and other financial institutions are not so well developed 
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as to take continuous notice of dianges in the “maTket rate” and 
“natural rate” and react to it. The accessibility to the capital 
market is largely conditioned by one’s own standing and contacts 
father than the reliability of the prospects of the investment pro- 
posed to be undertaken Lastly, what India needs today is not an 
abstract theory of what monetary equilibrium is but a concrete 
lhe=is as to the various measures she should adopt for the develop- 
cneat of her economy. Though Mytdal says that the conditions 
•of monetary equilibrium ‘‘do not signify a 'virtual reality’ or 
tendency, but only state the conditions necessary in order 
tHhat the actual economic development in progress shall not follow 
a Wicksellian cumulative tendency,” in context of only an economy 
which satisfies certain conditions of its own. In India, wc have 
far greater rigidities in the form of technical and social blockades 
than ate usually thought of Out problem i# not to generate a 
cumulative process upwards which should be quite an easy task in 
A developed economy but to generate forces of real development 
in a planned and co ordinated manner. We have to think of real 
balances and problems entailed in creation of real resources , we 
have to think of creating an imbalance in the present situation not 
in the monetary sphere but in the real sphere in order that India 
should progress. Our immediate task is cot one of establishing an 
equilibrium either monetary or general We have to deliberately 
plan a release of the forces of disequilibrium so that the economy 
takes rapid strides in the direction of an active and vigorous cons- 
truction of productive capacity. Monetary equilibrium in India 
would be an obstacle to pn^ess. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Th' traditional ecoDomic theory regards monetary forces as neutral 

which, m fact, often ther are rot, 

2. It is quite diflScult to integrate Uie monetary and general equilibrium 
theory into one because of certam differences, e g , {a) while other 
goods and services leave the flow of circulation when sold finally, 
money does not , (6) general equilibrium can be treated at a moment 
of time and ii necessarily static, while introduction of money must 
make the economy dynamic and less abetract 

J. Since monetary forces necesaanly net opon non.monetary aspect of 
the economy in the form of production employment, etc., monetary 
equilibrium will be that situation m which monetary forces are 
nentral and do cot disturb the non.monetary aspects of the 
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4, The mam criteria of the raonetaiy oqmltbrium Bre that thecntrepre- 
neurs should not be making aoy gains or losses in terms of sales or 
costs and if they do then tins should be compensated exactly by a 
saving or extra expenditure in terms of excess of expected cost o' er 
the realised coat of production 

6 If the first element is negative, and the second positive while the 
sum of the two is negative then the economy is moving downwards 
from the equilibrium position, and if tbe first element is positive 
and the second negative, hot the sum is positive, the economy is 
moving upwards 

fi Broadly speaking, the condition of monetary equilibrium is that the 
natural rate of interest be equal to the market rate of interest , 
which when realised manifeals itself m three conditions— an 
equality between profitability of investment and the market rate 
of interest, an equality between supply of sod demand for savings 
and an undisturbed slate of prices in the consumption goods sector. 

7 The concept has a meaning only with regard to developed couatriee 
having a developed money market, finan \al institutions sufficient 
mobility of factors of production and an economy highly sensitive 
to cbasging conditions 
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Q, 19 How will you explain in terms of monetary 
theory tbe possible co existence of inflation and high rates 
of interest? (Dtlhx 1961) 

Ans The CO existence of inflation and high rates of interest 
adumbrates an apparent state of inconsistency —the existence of a 
situation in which the rates of interest continue to rule high in 
spite of an abundance of money in circulation Inflation could be 
defined as a situation in which too much, money chasing too few of 
commodities causes an abnormal rise in tbe general level of prices 
A rise in the prices taken by itself is not, however, a conclusive 
proof regarding the existence of inflationary conditions in the 
economy Floods, droughts, pcsta and diseases might destroy 
crops in a particular year thus causing a great rise m the prices of 
agricultural commodities A curtailment in the supply of industrial 
raw materials such as cotton, jute, oil seeds etc , might consequently 
hamper the production of some industrial commodities as well, 
leading to a rise in their prices Such a rise m the general level of 
prices could not possibly be designated ‘inflation’ m tbe right sense 
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of the term. Inflation originates primarily jfroro the pumping into 
circulation of too much of monejf/is during a period of war or 
during a period of rapidj economic development when a large 
quantity of money gots expendedjdue to the exigencies of a war or 
the inevitable needs of a jrapidly growing’* economy. For inflation 
to come into existence, the rfae^inj prices must necessarily originate 
from the existence of too much Jof moneyjin circulation in a given 
situation in which the other things remain normal prior to the 
origin of the change in the supply of money. The situation under- 
goes a radical change subsequent to the increase in the supply of 
money. The prices register a steep rise because of the impact of 
excessive demand owing to'itoo much purchasing power in the 
hands of the buyers. The mdicatorjpar. excellence of the existence 
of an inflationary situation is a steep rise in prices brought about 
by a great increase in the quantity of money in circulation. 

The apparent coutradiction involved m the existence of high 
rates of interest during a period of mflation)'arises from the fact 
that the rates of interest continue to rule high, despite an enor- 
mous increase in the quantity of money in circulation. Seemingly, 
this goes against the law of supply which states that an increase in 
the supply of a commodity, other things remaining equal, brings 
about a fall in the price. Accordingly, an enormous increase in the 
supply of money as during a period of inflation ought to bring 
about a fall in the rates of interest which is nothing but a form of 
price paid for the services of money. This ought to happen, should 
the other things remain equal as postulated by the law. There is, 
however, a possibility that the rates of interest might remain high 
in spite of the increase in the eupply^of money. The reasons for 
the existence of this phenomewwa ai© to he sought in an analysis of 
the 'other things’ which are closely connected with the determi- 
nation of the rates of interest in a given situation. 

In accordance with the liquidity preference theory of the 
rate of interest, what determines Interest i* the demand for, and 
the supply of money. The demand for money arises out of the 
liquidity preference of the people to satisfy their precautionary, 
transactions and speculative motives. The supply depends on the 
monetary and fiscal policies of the state. The demand for and 
the supply of money taken in conjunction would determine the 
structure of the rate of interest. The existence of an inflationary 
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Situation implies a state policy which injects large quantities of 
money into circulation In^othet words, it connotes a great increase 
in the supply of money. 

If the rates of interest are to he high in spite of great in- 
crease m the supply of money, there most be a serious cause operat 
mg on the side of demand which not only annuU the excess of 
supply but leaves such a powerfal impact on the market, that the 
rates of interest continue to rule high The precise point to con 
sider 13 why there should be such] a great rise in the demand for 
money during a period of inflation as to sustain interest rates at a 
high level even m the face of an enormous increase in the supply of 
money 

According to the Keynesian school of thought, the most im- 
portant component of factors that influence the demand for money 
in a capitalist society is the motive for speculation This motive 
gets tickled sharply^duclng a period of inflation m view of the bright 
prospects of amassmg a fortuDCn witbm the shortest period possible 
with an indulgence m speculative activities The risks of speculation 
a'e by and large eliminated^ owing to the almost assured further 
nae in prices which ^inflationary 'conditions are bound to generate 
Consequently, the rash as well as the not so rash sort of entrepreneurs 
can Very conveniently look forward „to making a fortune availing 
themselves for the opportunity offered by the prevalence of infla- 
tionary conditions la the economy Forward marketing marks a brisk 
and swift expansion, leading to an enormous mcrease in the demand 
for money In new of the great expectations regarding profit 
possibilities, the entrepreneurs would not regard even an abnormally 
high rate of interest too mnch’ to get the necessary resources to 
indulge in speculation Here is a possible explanation as to how 
and why the rate of interest is likely to remain high during a period 
of inflation 

During a period of inflaiion generally sp-aking, there 13 
brisk economic activity due to the increase m the purchasing power 
in the bands of the buyers There is an unusual oiiick turnover, of 
• business, with an uiipcecedentel expansion of economic activities 
More and inoie of money is required to satisfy the transactions 
motive The total volume of business expands so much that each 
person handles more of money than before and hence, the total 
monetary requireman'sj of the community mark a remarkable in 
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crease. Consequently, even the ever increasing quantity of money 
is felt to be insufficient to aatiafy the reqnirements of the com* 
munity. 

Iluring periods of rising prices the marginal efficiency of 
capital increases enormously, providing all too tempting incentives 
to the entrepreneurs to undertake Iarge>&eale investment to make 
hay while the sun shines. Every entrepreneur would like to make 
a fortune prior to the arrival of a "crash" and hence, the demand 
for investment and quick turn-orec marks a tremendous increase, 
creating an unnsuaUy big demand for money. In view of the un- 
expectedly high marginal efficiency of capital, the borrowers do not 
mind paying unusually high rates of interest. There is always a 
comparison between the marginal efficiency of capital and the rates 
of interest to be paid for different types of loans and so long as the 
former exceeds the latter by a fairly good margin, no rate of interest 
U too high. 

In a capitalist economy, the entire machinery of production 
turns on the lever of the behaviour of profits and infiationarj 
conditions so long as there are no fears of a downward turn, and so 
long as excellent opportunities of making a fortune exist, unless 
there is a hyper-infiation in which the costs rise so sharply as to 
upset the profit calculations. Rising prices invariably provide the 
best incentive for brisk business and ibis seems to be the principal 
explanation as to how the rates of interest could possibly continue 
to rule high m spite of an enormous increase in the quantity of 
money. It would be wrong to concentrate attention on only one 
side — namely the supply side, and contend that increased supply 
ought to bring down the rale of interest. The demand side is 
equally powerful. The result depends on a tug of war between the 
two. 

POINTS TO REJIE3IBER 

1. There la aa apparent slate of inconsistency in the co-existenre of 
inflation and high rales of interest. 

2. Inflation jmplieB an caor in o u g inoTease in the quantity of money. 
Despite an increase in the ai^ply of money, why should the interest 
rates be higher. 

3. The explanation of the demand formoney in terms of the Keynesian 
liquidity preference (beoiy. 

4. The great increase m speenlatioa dunng o period of mflation to the 
demand for money- 
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6, Expansion in business and the need for mote and xooie of money, 

6. Comparison between the rates of interest and the marginal efficiency 
of capital. 

SELECT READINGS 

1 Robertson, D H E»»ay m Jifonetary Theory 

2 A E A Btadtngs in the Theory ^ Income DMln&v(K>n. 


Q, 20. Suggest one or more useful definitions of liqui- 
dity How could ^liquidity’ thus defined be measured ? 

(ionifon, B Sc , 196i) 
Ans The concept of liquidity was brought to the fore by 
the General Theory of Keynes A thorough going analysis of the- 
motivation for saving and the keen desire not to part with one’s 
saving was undertaken, perhaps, for the first time by the Generali 
Theory in the context of an attempt to explain the nature of the 
rate of interest The earlier classical economists always believed 
that interest was a reward for the sacnfice of consumption which 
saving necessarily entailed and on this basic they thought that the 
rate of interest was a reward for the restraint of consumption It 
was Keynes who pointed out that there is a big difference between 
the aet of sav ng and the act of parting with ones sanng «i favour 
of another for a specified period of time and for a well defined 
reward Keynes therefore, held the view that the rate of interest 
13 a reward for parting with one s ready command over purchasing 
power In accordance with this concept liquidity could be defined 
as one s command over ready purchasing power. 

If one takes an extremely narrow view of things ready pur- 
chasing power can be identified with cash hoardings Cash hoardings 
give a ready command over purchasing power since the cash thus 
held could be taken out at any tune and commodities could he- 
obtained from the market in exchange for cash This definition 
suffers from extreme narrowness and unnecessarily it restricts the 
idea of liquidity to mean mere cash hoardings One may have com. 
mand over immediate purchasing power m several other ways besides 
one 6 command over cash hoardings 

One can purchase anything in the market without actual 
cash payment if one enjoys some credit m the market It is not 
necessary that one should have command over ready purchasing 
power One’s credit has to he taken as a sort of ready purchasing 
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the market even if they do not have to convert their assets into 
cash in times of emergency. It is very difficult to determine the 
quantitative value of that credit 

The difficulties with regard to the measurement of liquidity 
arise because of the fact that modern economies have thrown up 
institutions to impart liquidity to illiquid assets In the highly 
advanced economies the distinction between liquid and illiquid 
assets appears to be of hltie importance in view of the ever present 
possibility of converting illiquid assets so called into liquid assets 
at a very short notice To have liquidity one has to have some 
assets regardless of whether those assets are held in the form of 
cash, stocks and shares, gold and other forms of property The 
concept of liquidity defined m terms of ‘ready purchasing power’ 
appears, therefore, to he of little practical value It is difficult to 
define its limits and hence, it is rather difficult to quantify the 
extent of liquidity during any given period of time 

Any useful definition of a concept must serve the purpo«B for 
which It IS designed and the purpose of defining liquidity in the 
context of the rate of interest is to see how much of their income 
people hold back in the form of ready cash to meet emergencies 
to provide for their daily tran«actions and to provide for the 
rainy day Ihe quest in this connection is directed towards a 
determination of the supply of loanable funds in the money markets 
Since the rate of interest is determined by the demand for funds 
given the supply The demand Side is examined ou the basis of 
the margmal efficiency of capital m relation to the rate of intere'>t 
and the supply side is examined on the basis of the quantity of 
money m the maiket The effective quantity that matters during a 
given period of time is that quantity which is aotuallj used A 
certain proportion of the supply of money is actually removed l 
out of circulation because of the demand for liquidity The 
problem is to determine how much of money is removed out of 
circulation during a given period of time One has to make the 
assumption that some money would not be supplied at all m the 
market m spite of the existence of demaud That portion which 
remains unutilised due to deficiency of demand does not have to 
be included in the cash hoardings on account of liquidity 
preference In this sense, only such of the cash hoardings of the 
people and such of the cash reserves of the banks can be treated as 
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Ijquidity-born reserres as arc detcnDlaal)Ie and atfcribntaWe to the 
liquidity motire. 

POINTS TO EEMEiEBER 

1. Tie concept of liquidity came to the fore wUh the appearance of the 
General Theory m 1539. 

2. The context waa the analyeia of the faetora affecting the rate of 
mtecett. Keynet vented to find out bov mach of money la required 
to aatufy the demand for liqnidity. 

3. Liquidity coold he defined AS immediate eommand over purebBsing 
povet. 

4 One can have immediate purebaatng power on the basts of one'* 
command over cash, capsmty to borrow, espaeity to buy on credit 
etc. 

6, ‘Immediate ptirchaeing power,’ therefore, u too wide a definition, 
difficult tomeasore. 

6. In the modem economies iDStiiutions have come np to impart 
liquidity to ilhqmd assets. The dittinction between the two « 
very ranch blnrred. 

7. The definition that snits depends on the purpose for which tb» 
definition Is required. 


21- <’Tbe rate of interest is detcrxDSBed by the de« 
* for idle balances in coajnnction tvitb supply of money 
over and above the needs of transaction.” Discuss. 

, (Dtlhi I960} 

Examiae the statement that the demaod for money 
depends upon the interest rate and the level cf national 
income {Poona 1959} 

Examine critically the fall implications of the statement 
that the rate of interest depends primarily on the decision 
abont the form in which wealth shall be held ^Delhi 1958} 
What is the contribation of Keynes to the theory of 
interest ? How, according to the Keynesian theory, does 
the rate of interest affect income ? 1955} 

Ans. According to the Keynesian theory, interest is rot a 
letrard for “waiting” or ahstamiog from consumption as the classi- 
cal school defined it, but “a, reward for parting with liquidity for » 
specified period” or for not boarding. Interest is not only paid 
for money. The possession of money JuUs onr disquietude and 
interest is the price which has to be paid to the lender to affect the 
disquietude Inrolred in parting with the liquidity. 
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The rate of interest according to Keynes js determined by the 
supply of money on the one hand and the demand for money or 
the ‘liquidity preference’ on the other The supply of money la 
fixed by the banking system and cannot be altered by the public 
end, therefore, at any point of time it may he taken to he given and 
constant The real determination of the rate of interest is then the 
liquidity preference. 

But what IS precisely meant by the phrase liquidity prefer- 
ence In plain ‘lense, it means the demand for money for using 
it for those purpoies which money performs in the economic 
system, e g , setring as the unit of account and medium of exchange 
In the technical sense, the concept of liquidity preference implie® 
the preference of the people to hold wealth in the form of liquid 
cash to other non liquid forms like bonds, securities, bills of 
exchange, land, gold, capital equipment etc This demand for 
holding money m the form of liquid cash should be clearly 
distinguished from the demand for income Income is a means to- 
satisfy wants and since human wants are unlimited, the demand for 
income is infinite But the demand for money is limitcd—it is not 
always wise to hold whole of income or wealth m the form of 
liquid cash This is so because holding of money involves on the 
one hand a cost— the interest lost t e , the interest income that 
could bo earned by lending it to others, and on the other hand the 
bolding of money lulls our di«qaietude Every individual strikes a 
balance between the gam and lo«8 and decides how iruchofhis- 
wealth It would be beneficial for him to hold in the form of liquid 
cash and how much m other non liquid forms 

But why do people prefer to hold liquid cash to other forms t 
What IS the explanation of the phenomenon of liquidity prefe 
rence ^ Here Keynes gives us the psychological motives which 
induce people to demand money or hold "idle cash balances ’ 
People demand liquid cash on account of the three fundamental 
motives namely, “the transaction motive the ‘ precautionary 
motive” and the ‘‘speculative motive” 

The transaction motive refers to the desire of the people to 
hold wealth m the form of liquid cash m order to conduct 
smoothly the day to day transactions or as Kejnes has put it ‘to 
bridge the interval between the receipt of income and its dis- 
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Ijursement The average amount that a person keeps for trans- 
•action purposes depends upon the sire of his income, the length 
■of the interval of the receipt of the income and the method fol- 
lowed in regard to payments. The precautionary motive re- 
presents tho desire to hold cash balances in order to be able to 
meet any unforeseen contingencies in future like illness, unemploy- 
ment etc., without any difficulty. The amount of money required 
for satisfving this motive wll differ widely with individuals and 
business firms according to the level of income, the state of 
•social security, the nature of buaness, access to credit market 
and so on. 

The speculative motive refers to the desire to hold money 
in order to make a capital gain. It ts possible for people to make 
-capital gains by borrowing money when the rate of interest rises. 
Alternatively, speculators can secure profits by purchasing bonds 
when their prices are low (i.e , the rate of interest is high) and 
selling them when their prices are high {i.e., the rate of interest 
■is low). 

The transaction and precautionary demands for money Are 
mainly "a resultant of the general activity of the economic system 
and of the level of income.”* The first two types of demand for 
money are fairly stable and constant over a short period of time 
as the levels of income and employment are not subject to eigni* 
Scant changes over the short period The speculative demand, 
on the other hand, belongs to an entirely separate category. It 
is highly responsive to chnnges JO the rate of interest If there is 
a change in the rate of interest, the cause is to be sought in the 
changes in the speculative demand rather than m tho changes in the 
transaction and precautionary demands as they are more or less 
stable. That is -why Kejn» settles down upon the speculative 
demand for money as the real end ultimate detcminant of the rate 
of interest. This type of demand arises on account of the un- 
certainty regarding the future rate of interest. The speculators 
hold cash on the basis of their individual expectations abont the 
fatute rate of interest but no one knows for certain what exactly 
the rate would be. It is this “uncertainty as to the future course 


1. Kayaos. cp e»7,, p. 195, 

2. lb'll; p. 190. 
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of the rate of interest which is the sole intelligible explanatioo- 
of this type of liquidity perference’ * 

LefMx be the total quantity of money held by the people- 
for transaction and precautionary purpose, y the level of income- 
and Lt the liquidity function corresponding to the transaction and 
precautionary demand for money Then we have, 

(y) 

If Mj ho the quantitj of money held for speculative purposes 
r the rate of interest and Lj the liquidity function relating to the 
speculative demand, then we have 

Ms=:Li (r) 

If II be the total supply of money, then the composite- 
liquidity function can he written as 

M5=Mx+Mj=Iq ( y )+Ijj (r) 
or M=sL(f,j/) 

In the liquidity function it is postulated by Keynes that the- 
demand for money la positively correlated with income— an m 
crease m the level of income implies a rise m the demand for money 
and ttce urta On the other hand, it is negatively correlated to 
the rate of interest— a rise 10 the rate of interest reduces the de 
mand for money or in other words, an increase in the demand for 
money leads to a rise in the rate of m*erest and vice terea 

Fig 2 on page 115 represents the supply of money which 
may be taken to be given and constant and that is why supply 
of money curve is a vertical straight line The LPyi curve- 
represents the demand schedule of money at a level of income j/j 
It IS downward sloping showing the negative correlation between^ 
the rate of interest and the demand for money Tho rate of interest 
r 13 determined at the point K where th*' supply of money is exactly 
equal to the demand for money Now, if the liquidity preference 
schedule rises to LT t/i on accoun*" of an increase in income to 
the rate of interest would rise from r to r Similarly, if the supply 
of money increase®, the liquidity preference schedule remaining 
unaltered, the rate of interest would fall 

How does a change m the rate of interest affect the levels of 
income and employment * 


1 Eeynes, op ctl , p 201 
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The rate of interest affects the levels of income and employ- 
ment thiongh changes in the volume of SnTestment. A fall in 
the rate of interest, for instance, raises the level of investment until 
the marginal eSBciency of capital equals the reduced rate of interest. 
An increase in investment through the multiplier leads to a multiple 
increase in income and employment. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. According to tlio KejrneBism liquidity prefarenea theory of interest, 
the TBle of mtereet is dotanauiad by tbs detoMid for idle balances m 
conjuoctton irith tbs supply of mon&y. 

2. The demand for money can bo for the transaction, precautionary 
and apecnlatjve motivea. The first two are more or less stable and 
It IS the speculative motive which is the real and ultimate determi- 
nant of the rate of laterst. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Eeynes General TAeori/, Ch. 13. 

2. Kurihaea : fnircducifon (o Dyttanxee, Ch, 4. 

3. Hansen ■ Guide to Keynes, Cb. 6. 

4a Dillard : Kconomice 4^ J. Jtl. Keynes, Ch. 8, pp. 26t.)8D. 


Q,. 22. Do you agree tvilli Keyces* criticism ofCIassi* 
cal Theory of Interest ? How far is his own reformulation 
an improvement upon the latter ? {Gujarat J959) 

Do you agree with the view that the Keynesian theory 
of interest) like the classical, is indeterminate ? {Calcuitc 1957) 
Ans. In a nutshell, in the classical theory "interest” is a 
reward for "waiting” (or savmg and abstaming from the present 
consumption) .incl the rate of interest like the price of a commodity 
is detetmined by the supply of and demand for capital. 

On the demand side, the demand for capital depends upon, 
the marginal prodnctivity of capital which in turn depends upon 
the amount of investment, the amonnt of investment being deter, 
mined at the point where the marginal productivity of capital is- 
equal to the rate of interest. On the supply side, the supply of 
capital depends upon the rate of interest ; higher the rate of in- 
terest greater would be the propensity to save and thus, larger 
would he the supply of capital. In the classical theory the rate of 
interest is viewed as the “equilibrating mechanism” which equates 
the supply of for savings. If at any time, the demand 
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for capital falls, the rate of interest is supposed to fall and lessen 
-the supply of capital to correspond to the reduced demand for capi 
-tal If on the other hand savings increase more than investment 
■the rate of interest is supposed to fall until savings and investment 
are equal again 

In the diagrammatic terminology SiSj represents the •'upply 
function of savings , it is 
saved at a higher rate of 
interest and ttce tersa 
IiDi represents the demand 
curve of investment vhieh 
is downward slopmg «hoir 
ing that the demand for 
capital increases Trith a 
fall m the rate of interest 
and ttce tersa The market 
rate of interest fi is deter 
mined at the point P| 
where IiDi and PiSj 
intersect If the demand 
for capital falls as shown 
by the shift of IiDi down ward to IjB* the rate of interest would as 
shown fall from'ri to r« 

The first attack of Keynes on the classical theory is that 
interest is not a reward for saviog as the classical school defines it 
for one can get interest for lending money which he has not saved 
himself hut has inherited from his forefathers On the other hand 
‘ if a man boards his savings m cash he earns no interest though 
!ne saves juofc as much as before’^ According to Keynes interest 
IS not the reward for abstaining from consumption but for parting 
with liquidity' 

The really damaging Keynesian criticism of the classical 
■theory however is that m the classical scheme the rate of interest 
13 m fact * indeterminate * According to Keynea the investment 
schedule and the savings schedule are not independent as is suppos 
ed hy the classical economists hut are functionally inter dependent — 
J and one cannot change without altering the other In the diagram. 


upward sloping showing that more is 



1 JSI Keynes General Thi»yo/Eit>p(ojmenl Interest and Money p 1G7 

2 Keynea op ct( pp 181 185 
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^henmvestment schedule falls from I.D, to the income rill 
fall and this would lead to a reduction of savings since as Kejnes 

but also of the level of income. But the above diagram does not 
ecin.am enough data to tell ns by how much the saving, would fall 

ilius a, we are not in a position to draw the savings schedule 
correa,»nding to the reduced investment schedule I-D,. the rate of 
interest 1 , indeterminate. The classicists committed this serious 
mistake by ruling out fluctuations ,n income and assuming instead 
a constant level of income corresponding to full emplovment. 

“ «■“ ■'aqtilibral- 

mgfector between saving, and investment (that increased savin-s 
by reduemg the rat. of interest lead to a corresponding increase L 

mvmtmcnt) 1ms also been challenged by Keynes. As he h.s put it, 

the lml fr'" - " “to rquilibrium 

fmmnres™, to»^i=ess to abstain 

5m3rho d rb" “"a rq»ilibrate, the 


interest ^ of the tale of 

Vi!w ,b . He is prone to accept the 

of iItlrLt?„d"“'“a »' raving, will reduce the rate 

vLtm t B «f interest wiU tend to increase in. 

ThB rnc Pmnts out the effect is not so certain. 

The incsiwpd^g, and the consequent fall in the jratnmlLJnt crest 

r"-‘^=2St2jlw_pro capitd^ 

TOcien cyof ca pl STand thus has an a di^ 

disinvestment. K^csTFSIiS-wiUmg to accept the view that 
‘■■■5'“" '»•» »f interest 
ttan atiowerrate. But a, .„„n as changea in income are brought 
into tho picture, .g^g.seemto bcjntcrest.inel.stie. A rise in L 
nffterest will a jdualJyJMiUojSSnmiH^^^ 

For when the rate of interest rise, investment fail, and f.Ilm 

investment cause, a decline in income and out of a smaller income 

less will be saved. The fall in savings will bo jnst equal to the fall 
IQ investment since the two were equal before income fell and must 


1 . Keynei, op, at., p. 167, 
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te equal after the fall m income. Thus, according to Keynes, it 
IS the income and not the rale of interest which ensures the equih 
hnutn of savings and investment Hence the of quoted statement 
of Keynes ‘ 'Savings and inv estment are determinates of the system, 
not the determinants . 

A^^her serious flaw in the classical theory of interest is that 
the classicists took into consideration only the two functions, name 
ly, unit of account and medium of exchange and completely 
Ignored the function oi money as a store of value or what Keynes 
calls “a link between the present and the future” This was quite 
natural for the classical economists who accepted Say s aw o 
Markets and were concerned with the long perio sta 
equilibrium 

All these differences between the classical school and Keynes 
ati«e on account of the fact that while the classical theory is ase 
upon the implicit assumption of full employment and a given eve 
of income corresponding to it, Keynes makes room for c anges m 
the levels of income and employment. As a writer has put it i ne 
difference between the traditional theory of interest and Keynes 
monetary theory of interest is a fundamental aspect of the difference 

between the economics of full employment and the economics of less 

than full employment ”* 


Keynes by rejecting the classicaltheory on the grounds note 
above has advanced an alternative formulation of the theory of 

interest called the Liquidity Preference Theory of Interest 

mg to this theory, interest IS the payment madeJor parting -with 
li^iclity or f6r*hot hoarding and is a_purely monetary p 
nor-TBTTaCe of interest is determined in the market by the 
i^iplyofmoMyonthe one hand and the demand for money ot 
liquid cash on the other 


Money m the form of hqnid caah is demanded by people for 
many reasons In the first place, people want to hold some money 
for carrying out day to day tian>action3 Keynes calls this the 
‘ transactron demand" lor money. Secondly, people also keep 
some surplus cash as a measure ot precaution to meet unforeseen 


1. Keynes, op c»l , p. 183. 

2 Dillard, r/i« Beonemteso/J if. 
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contingencies lite nnemplojment, Alness etc. Keynes describes this 
as the “precantionary demand” for money. Thirdly, there is the 
specniatire dema n d” for money — the people hold money “with 
the object of se cnring~profit from knowin g better than the market 
of what the futnre_wiU^bring_ Jbrtb.::» specolatora borro w 

mon ey ^hcj the rate of int erest is low a nd lend money when the 
gate o f interest rises or purc hase ^nds when the bond prices fal l. 
Tliis m o tive arises on account of the uncertainty regarding the 
intare rate of int erest . XsTCeynes TTas put" it, “anMrtainty as to 
futnreconrseof the rate of interest is the sole intelligible eiplana- 
•tion of this type of liquidity preference.”* The transaction demand 
^d the precautionary demand for money depend primarijy^npon 
lerel of income and only remotely upon the rate of interest, 
o-he speculatiTC demand of money is, howev er; ' "li i g hl y -i ntergst- 
el^m_and Keynes altachw' 'gr>at signlB'caiice ' to” this as 7ha 
determinant of the rate of interest. 

If Ml be the quantity of cash held by people for the transac- 
tion and precautionary purposes, y the level of income and L, the 

liquidity function corresponding to the transaction and precautionary 
demands for money, then we have, 

(y) 

If M, be the quantity of cash held for speculative purposes, r 
the rate of interest and L, the liquidity preference function relating 
to,the speculative demand for money, then we have, 

^*=4 W 

If M be the total quantity of money in circulation, then the 
composite liquidity function can be represented as 
(y)+Ij* (r) 

or, M=L (r, y) 

In Fig. 2, the quantity of money m circulation i.e. the supply 
of money is represented by OM. This can be regarded as given 
and constant at any pomt of time as money cannot be created by 
the public and for this reason the supply of money curve Qll is a 
vertical straight line showing that the quantity of money in circula. 
tion IS absolutely inelastic in xe^wnse to changes in the rate of 


1. Keynes, op. eit p. 170. 

2. Ibid., p. 2. 
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interest LPi/i represents 
preference” of the public 
and 13 downward sloping 
showing that the demand 
for money increases with 
a fall m the rate of interest 
and vice tersa As the 
demand for money also 
depends upon the level of 
income a liquidity pre 
ference curve represents 
the demand for money 
corresponding to a given 
level of income 


the demand for money or “liquidity 



Given the level of 0 M X 

income j/i and the quantity OA MONEY* 

of money in circulation * 

OM, the rate of interest r is determined at the point K where the 
supply of money equals the demandformoney If the liquidity pre 
ference curve now rises to L'Pj' on account of a rise m the level of 
income to yt the rate of interest rises to r' 

The Keynesian theory of interest is an improvement ever the 
classical theory m that by mtroducmg the dvoamio concept of the 
role of money namely as “a link between the present and the 
future” and the consequent speculative demand for money, 
H.eyn“s emphasises how uncertainty and expectations exert a 
significant influence on the levels of income and employment through 
the rate of interest ^ The classical economists on the other hand by 
abstracting from the function of money as a ‘ store of wealth ’ 
represented interest as a non^monetary phenomenon 

Bat as Prof Hansen has aptly shown the Keynesian theory 
suffers from the same fundamental flaw as the classical theory The 
Keynesian theory like the classical theory is also “indeterminate ’ * 
To understand this let us revert to Fig 2 In this figure according 
to Keynes when the liquidity preference curve rises to L'P «/a the 
rate of interest would also nse to r But as Hansen contends the 
change m the rate of interest cannot he independent of the level of 


1 Kurihara, InUoductvm to KeynM\an Dynamics p 72 

2 HcuiseD Guiis to Ktynts, p 140 
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income. When the rate of interest rises, investment will fall off as 
the level of investment is dependent opon the rate of interest. A 
fall in the level of investment Tvoold bring down the level of income 
and a reduction in income implies a decline in liquidity preference so 
that the rate of interest would fall but we do not know by bow 
much it would fall. 

PODv’TS TO REilEMBER 

}. The fusdszneiital Keynesiao cnticism of the classical theory is that 
the eavugs function cannot change independently of the [nvestment 
function. Since the classical tbeoiy does not provide for the change 
in meome, it is mdelerminate. 

2, The Keynesian theory la also indeterminate becansa the liquidUy 

f irefcrence function cannot change independently of the mveatmset 
□action. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Keynes i Cintrai Tfteovy, Ch. 14. 

2. Hansen : (TuiU to Ktyne*. Ch. 7. pp. 140.142. 

3. Dillard : Th« Eeoflomles oj Keynes, Ch. 8 (pp. 1 54.180, 18M83). 


0 ^ 23 - To wbat exteot is it correct to say that tbe rate 
of Interest is a highly psycbological phenomenon? Explain, 
in the light of you- ansvrer, why short term rates tend to 
fisetaate more than long term rates of interest. (DelAt J9S9) 

«In Keynesian theory the rate of interest is what it is 
becanse it is not expected to become other than what it is ; if 
it is expected to become other than what it isj there is nothing 
left to tel! us wbyit is, what it is.’’ Disenss. {Bombay 19S?', 
Ans. According to Keynes, the rate of interest is “a highly 
psychological phenomenon”* and plays & ajgni&cant role ia the 
fluctuations of income and employment in a capitalist system. 

Keynes’ Liquidity Preference Theory of Interest states that 
the Tate of mterest is determined by the supply of money on the 
one hand and the demand for money on the other. As the supply 
of money is given at any point of time (it is determined by the 
hanking system and cannot be created by the public) the rate of-.^ 
interest is determined by the liquidity preference or the preference 
of the public to hold wealth in the form of liquid cash to non-liquid 
assets hke bonds, securities etc. 


j, Eeyiie*, op, eif., p. 
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What IS the explanation of the phenomenon of liquidity 
preference * Why do people demand ready cash in preference to 
income yielding honda, securities etc * Here Keynes gires us the 
three broad motives for holding money, namely^ transaction motive, 
precautionary motive and speculative motive ^ 

The transaction motive refers to the desire to hold wealth in 
the form of liquid cash in order to carry on smoothly the day to 
day transactions or as Keynes has put it, “to bridge the interval 
between the receipt of income and its disbursement The pre- 
cautionary motive refers to the desire to hold cash in order to be 
able to meet any unforeseen future contingencies like illness, unem- 
ployment etc , without any difficulty The speculative motive is 
by far the most significant one and Keynes regards this as the 
ultimate determinant of interest The speculative demand for 
money means the de«>ire to hold money in order to make a capital 
gam It IS possible for people to make capital gams by purchasing 
bonds when their prices are low (te, when the rate of interest is 
high) and eelling them when their prices are high (t e , when the rate 
of interest is low] 

Kow the transaction and the precautionary demands for 
money are mainly “a resultant of the general activity of the econo- 
mic system and of the level of money income ’ ^ These demands 
are rather insensitive to changes in the rate of interest The specu- 
lative demand for money, however, belongs to an entirely separate 
category It is irresponsive to changes m the levels of income and 
employment and is highly interest elastic The changes in the 
levels of income and employment are, however, insignificant over a 
short period of time If there is a change m the rate of interest, 
the cause is to he sought m the speculative demand rather than m 
the transaction and precautionary demands for money That is 
why Keynes emphasises this as the ultimate determmant of the 
rate of interest 

This speculative demand for money is a highly psychological 
factor The speculators hold money * with the object of securing 
profit from knowing better than the market what the future will 
bring forth ’ * This is because of a special kind of uncertainty 


1 Iveynes op cit , p 199 

2 Ibi-J , p 170 
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will EiT 0 no 0 I *° future (or the bond price to rise) he 

tiou utetcrie'^^i.r .-r irThe rte'^of .‘"T"; u 

be ablf ^ of iDtereafc actually falls, he will 

wh. he fo 'r" '‘“WS for certein 

■•uucerWntrr, .t 0 ’"*"“^ ““"‘“J' >>'■ « “ f'- 

is the sole inte V hV of interest which 

preteeoSo. ‘fPe of lijuidity 

everyote formfir f“t»e rale of interest, 

"'■o thint thet the current r.te ,s 
ht^to eo™ '“P™»«ou.l" rote of interest und i. 

Of Bdimg them arhif-hcr the hope 

etoek eichsnge market theTO''”u- **r'i ‘*>6 terminology of the 

the other hand tH:! ' , f Mo called "bull.". Ou 

terest will rise in fntMrsell 007 ''° 

These indiTidoals are called •'bears” Th' ? “‘’T" 
between the two strikes a balance 

of eipectations about thl r expectations. The balance 

rate of interest. Thus ^‘tte of interest influences the actual 

at work upon the rate f • 7* eomplei psychological influences 

is also clear why Prof RobfjJ ^ psychological phenomenon.” It 
theory "the rate ofint^est is 7hatTS'b‘'“‘ “i*' 

to become other than what it is 77 :' “ " °°* '^P'""' 

than what it is then* ia t. fK- i ’r * ” expected to become other 
Ino.hctw7ris, .„Th; „u“;r”i7,‘”.^^^^^^ what it is 

determined by the expectations °f interest is in fact 

ratcofintcrest «■" P"blio regarding the fntnpo 

In what sense can It be smH tia-t. *u 
depends upon the decisions about th7f "‘‘i"'"' P""“"'T 
held 1 The answer is obv.oi, f wealth is 

thing but the desire to ho d wdt iT 

“ wealth in the alternative forms of ,, 

1. Keynew, c^). cil , p. JOI 
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■wealth, e y , liquid cash, bonds, securities, bills of exchange etc. If 
the rate of interest is high, the eost of liquidity is large and people 
would reduee their holdings of "wealth in the form of money. If 
the rate of interest is low, the coat of liquidity is small and there- 
fore, people shift from other forms of assets to money. These 
actions reaat upon the rate of interest through the demand for 
money function. Similarly if people expect the rate of interest to 
fall, they would give up liquid cash and purchase bonds The rise 
in the demand for bonds would raise the bond price which would 
ultimately affect the rate of interest. 

The short-term rate of interest is snbject to greater fluctua- 
tions than the long-term rate of interest This is because of the 
fact that over a short penod, the speculative demand for money, 
as we have seen, changes very widely But over a long period of 
time, expectations of contrary nature cancel themselves out leaving 
very little influence upon the rate of interest That is why the 
long-term rate of interest is relatively stable * 

POINTS TO BEMEMBER 

1. The rate of iQterost is *‘a highly psychological pheoonienon" because 
the speculative demand of money vhich is the ultimate dets'mmant 
of interest is a psychologicel factor. 

2 The speculative demand determines in what form wealth la held, 
the rate of interest depends upon the decisions about the forms m 
whieb wealth la held. 

3. As the speculative deniaud for money changes more violently in the 
abort period, the short lerra rate of interest fluctuates to a greater 
extent than the long-term rate of intereat 

SELECT READINGS 

1 Keynes General Theory, Ch. XV. 

2. Kurihara : Infrod«clio» to Keyneotan Dynamxcs, Ch IV. 

3. Robertson • Mr Keynes and the Bate of Interest la the Headings in 
lh« Theory sf Income Diatributton {AHA) 

4 Leroer, A.P Allemaitve Formulatton oj the Theory of Interest. 

5 Harris (ed) Hew Eeoruymtcs. 


Q, 24 What is the difference between the ^loanable 
funds” theory and the ‘liquidity preference” theory of 
interest? Can you reconcile the two ? 


1. For details see answer to Question Ko. 14 
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Compare and contrast the “loanable funds” theory of 
interest and “liquidity preference” theory. Discuss the view 
of Hichs that the dispute between the upholders of the two 

theories is a <‘sham dispute”. 

Ans. The theory of interest like most other theories io 
economics has undergone an evolution and has been the subject of 
controversy, discussion and criticism. Broadly speaking, there are 
two alternative approaches to the theory of interest namely, real 
and monelary. The Waiting or Abstinence theory, the Agio or 
Austrian theory, the classical eupply and demand theory are Trell- 
hnown instances of the real approach to the theory of interest. 
According to the monetary approach formulated by writers like 
Keynes, Lemer, Hansen and Somers, interest is a purely monetary 
phenomenon and it loses its distinctive characteristics in a non- 
monetary economy. Io the monetary approach there are two 
aUemalivs theories namely the Liquidity Preference Theory and 
the Loanable Funds Theory which, although of quite recent 
oxigm, have been the subject of a long and acute eontroveny. 
Referring to this, Hicka has observed in hia Valut and Capital that 
the controversy has been rather baseless— "a sham dispute”. Al- 
though the two theories ate apparently divergent, yet they are the 
same in subatance. 

Before giving a Verdict as to whether the differenees between 
the two theories arc real or imaginary, and which of the two is 
perferable, it is essential to review the theories first. 

The hquidlty preference theory states that the rate of interest 
is the reward for parting with liquid purchasing power, vw , money. 
People want to have money for meeting day-to-day requirements 
(transactionary demand), for meeting the emergencies (precau- 
tionary demand) and for using it m the speculation of securities 
(speculative demand). The first two demands, obviously, depend 
very much upon the income and the standard of living of the 
jieople and are not very sensitive to change in interest rates, while 
the speculative demand for money really stems from variations in 
lbe Tate of interest. For, with ehangiug rate of interest, there 
arises a possibib'ty of earning out of possible changes in the capital 
value of the assets. Thus investment is very sensitive to changes 
' in the rate of interest and accordingly we can have a liquidity pre- 
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ference schedule showing the demand for money at different rates 
of interest and corresponding supply of money Where the two 
schedules mterseet, the rate of interest is determined for the time 
being The supply of money, however, may or may not be in- 
fluenced by the changes in the rate of interest as how much money 
to supply IS the decision which tho monetary authorities take 

But in the case of loanable funds theory, a single clear cut 
statement is not available Whether loanable funds theory really 
amounts to the same thing as the liquidity preference theory or 
not, therefore, depends upon how we define loanable funds and in 
what context the whole thing is set However, in a general way, 
we say that according to loanable funds theory the interest rate is 
determined by the supply of and demand for loanable funds As 
Lemer puts it, we can have ordinary savings and investment 
schedules showing the values of the variables at different rates of 
interest and also the schedules showmg “hoarding” and the supply 
of new money Thus the supply of “credit” or funds available for 
lending would be shown by tbe savings of the people plus the 
additions to the money supply during that period, while the demand 
for loans would be the demand for investment plus the demand for 
hoarding money Where the two combined schedules balance, the 
rate of interest is determmed It can be illustrated geometrically 
also as in Fig 3 

S and I are the ordi 
nary savings and invest 
ment schedules correspond, 
mg to different rates of 
interest L is the curve 
showmg the demand for 
hoardings at different rates 
(L curv 13 sloping down 
wards showing that at 
higher rate of mtcrest hoard 
■nignv'uilth hib ’xuKs 'utvausv 
it costs more to hoard) and 
M curre shows the ad 
ditonal supplies of money. 

Adding the curves S and M, 
and I and L, we get the in'erest rate P^B 
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Here L curve shows positive values for all the rates of tinterea 
and M is a vertical straight line ; it would make no difference to- 
the basic arguments if M changes its shape orL has also some 
negative values. 

It may be seen that the hoarding is equal to savings — lendings 
plus borrowings minus investment. In symbols, hoarding= 
S—l—b—I. But savingsaincome Y— consumption C, bo that 
hoarding=y-c-Z-j-i-I=(y+6)— (c+I+3). Thus hoarding is the- 
net change in the amount of money held {because Y+6=total 
receipts and c+l+I=total money outlays) and since hoarding or 
dishoarding takes place only when there is a change in the rate of 
interest no hoarding (or dishoarding) will take place if the rate of 
interest remains constant for a sufBcicntly long period. Thus 
within the system envisaged by the loanable funds theory, whUe 
savings and investment depend upon the level of interest, hoard, 
ing” depends upon the changes in the rate of interest. 

In the liquidity preference theory sre have seen that the 
speculative demand for money* depends essentially upon the 
expectations of changes m the rate of interest and new we have seen 
’ - hoarding also depends, in a eimilar way, upon the changes m 
the rate of interest. If, therefore, the two theories are to say 
practically the same thing, the loanable funds theory should e 
converted into one in which savings and investment curves have 
nothing important to say. This attempt was made by Lerner. 
He says that since investment and savings are always equal, there- 
fore, investment and the savings curves coincide and according y 
the rate of interest we get by the intersection of S4*W and L4- 
curves will be the same as that obtained by the intersection of I> 
and II curves. But such an approach has the defect of not taking 
into account the level of income. The loanable funds theory, even 
by recognising the equality of sa'rings and investment, cannot be 
stated to have become identical with the liquidity preference theory 
because the loanable funds theory runs in terms of flow of 
tional money and the demand for hoarding which naturally shou 


I. Since m developed cooolrie# tlie stock of aecurities is verygrea as 
compared with the transastionary and precautionary demands for money , or a 
practical purposes, transactionary and precautionary demands for mon“y, can e 
neglected whi'e considering the demand of money. 
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(m addition to interest) be a function of the Inti of income also 

Hicks tried to show that the liquidity preference and loanable 
funds theories art the same by making use of hie general equilibrium 
analysis Interest is determined, like oil other prices, simultaneously 
■with all the other unknown volnea m the economic «ystem The 
general equilibrium system is solved with the help ot simultaneous 
equations and, therefore, m the system wo can hare one equation 
showing demand for and supply of money and another showing the 
demand far and supply of loanable funds Mathematically, one 
equation follows from all the others put together and, therefore, if 
■we eliminate the money equation, we get the loanable funds theory 
and if we eliminate the loanable funds equation, we get the liquidity 
preference theory Thus to him it is only a ‘sham dispute between 
the monetary theorists 

Although there is hardly any ground for the dispute between 
the advocates of the liquidity preference theory and the loanable 
funds theory and both the theories ultimately lead to the same 
result there are definite grounds on which one theory la preferable 
to the other The liquidity preference theory runs m terms of 
Blocks, t e , supply of mouey iQ the short run and its demand m the 
short run varying with the expectations of future interest rates 
The loanable funds theory is essentially one of flows, i e , ’o much 
supply of loanabl« funds and so much demand for loanable funds 
per period of time Money theorists fwl that th© stock approach 
13 better as far as the rate of interest goes Well, on this account. 

It may not be so But we can certainly show that the liquidity 
preference theory is preferable on certain other grounds Tl e 
liquidity preference theory draws our attention to tho motives for 
the demand for money and the changes that take place there 
Loanable funds theory 13 weak in this re*ipect Liquidity preference 
theory 13 a part of the general determinate system as put forth by 
Keynes, ■while the loanable funds theory has developed m tho 
contest of partial equilibrium analysis and can, therefore, be a 
square peg in a round hole jn the genera! determinate system 

In the case of loanable funds theory, savings and investment 
schedules depend upon the level of inte'^st rate and hoardings j 
respond to changes m the interest rate But since savings^ ard 
investment must always be equ^ ■whatever the rate of interest and j 
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the lerel of income, the relationship between the savings and 
investment and interest rate becomes meaningless. It will be 
obvious from the attempt made by Lerner to reconcile the two 
theories. Since savings and investment are always equal, the same 
result regarding the rate of interest can be obtained from the L and 
M curves and it is, therefore, superfluous to talk of the role of 

savings and investment in the determination of the rate of interest. 

On the other hand, if we eliminate the savings and investment 
schedule from our consideration, we are faced with another diffi- 
culty. Suppose all the savings ar© lent out and all borrowings are 
invested and no investment takes place by any dishoarding, so that 
hoarding and dishoarding are both zero, then the loanable funds 
theory reduces to the statement that the rate of interest is 
determined hy the demand for and supply of savings— the classical 
theory of interest — while we have seen above that savings and 
investment schedules can be left out while considering the determi- 
nation of the rate of interest. In the liquidity preference theory, 
there is no trap, because here savings ate supposed to be interest- 
inelastic and the funds for investment ere governed hy the money 
supply. Savings equate themselves to investment via changes in 
income, and the rate of interest gets ultimately determined by the 
supply of and demand for money. In tho Keynesian system we 
have the liquidity preference, the marginal efficiency of capital, 
the marginal propensity to consume ond the money supply as the 
ultimate determinants of the economic system and out of these the 
liquidity preference and the money supply determine the rate of 
interest. There is no ambiguity or contradiction involved and 
therefore, we can safely say that it is better to adhere to the 
Keynesian liquidity preference theory rather than be lost in the 
woods of loanable funds theory. 

POINTS TO REMEIIBER 

1 . There have been ‘real’ theories of interest and monetary theories of 
interest 

2. The distinction between money and loanable funds. 

3. While the liquidity praferonee theory has a singlo compact formula- 
tion, the loanable funds theory wavers because of differences in the 
definition of lonable funds. 

4. Briefly, m the liquidity preference theory, supply of money is deter- 

1 mmed by tho monetary authontiea while tho demand for money 
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comes from liquidity prefertnco of Ilia people which is due to the 
transactionary and Bpeculativo motives Tha speculative motive i3 
the most important of tboaa and very sensitive to changes in the 
rata of interest 

5 The supply of loanable foods ctaisiata of the savings of the people plus 
the additions to money supply in a given period and the demand for 
loanable funds comes from the investors and those who want to 
hoard the funds The combined curves of the two sides grte us the 
rate of mtercst 

6 Lemer attempts to say that the two theories era tha same by point, 
mg out that since savisge equal investment we can elimmate this 
constant quantity from the total supply and demand schedules of the 
loanable funds and still gel the same result i e the result that 
intersection of L end M curves would give 

7 Hicks tries to resolve the dispute by making use of Iiia general equili* 

briuzQ enelyeis 

8 But Hicks fails to bring out ibe role of the rate of mterestmtho 
entire mechanism of tbe economy 

9 The lonable fonds theory has the defect that since savings equal 
investment it is superfiuous to include these in the demand for and 
supply of loans But if we exclude them and if m actual practice 
demand for and supply of loans coincide with the savings and invest, 
ment where does the theory staud ? 

10 Tbe liquidity preference theory has no such trap because here tbe 
savmga are income elastic and not interesUelaatie and the interest 
determined by the liquid ty preference and the money supply two 
of the four uliimaie deterraicants vtg. liquidity preference money 
supply marginal propensity to consume and marginal efficiency of 
capital 

SELECrr READINGS 

1 Fatinkm D Liquidity rrcference and the Loanable Funds Stoct 

anu 71..'r Analyeie £conomteo 195^ / 

2 Lerner, A P Altemativo Formulation of Theory of Interost 
EcoMrrtie JcurnaJ 1938 

3 Klem Keyrtf-fian Bavluiton 

4 Hicks J H Value and Capital 

5 Somers Article in Bcodinys tn Afonetor^ T/ieory (A B A ) 


Q, 25 Wbat are the main considerations %vhich might 
reasonably be advanced as explanations of the relationship 
between short term and long term interest rates ? 

{London B Sc 1964 

Ans The issue is to investigate wbat considerations coult 
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possibly be advanced to explain the relationship between the short- 
term and the long-term rate* of interest. The first step would be 
to define what is meant by short-term rates and long-term rates 
of interest. There ja really no well defined period which could be 
regarded a ‘short-period' and the Bame applies to the ‘long-period’ 
as well. Both of these concepts are rather loosely defined by 
certain banking convention. In accordance with the habitual mode 
of thinking in connection with the classification of periods, loans are 
put into three categories (o) ahort-texm, (6) medium-term and (c) long- 
term. 


Short-term loans might extend from ‘call loans’ which could 
be called hack at any time to loans that mature after 3-6 months. 
Medium-loans may range over a period of 2-3 years and the long- 
term ones may extend over any period up to 20-35 years. The 
interest rates obviously vary in accordance with the periods of the 
loans, keeping all other things constant. What needs to be taken 
into account in this connection is the difference made by the time- 
factor and the relationship between the short-term and tbo long- 
term rates of interest. For instance, if ths short-term rates rise, 
what happens to the long-term rates and why ! If the short-term 
rates register a fall, what happens to the long-term rates and why ! 
If the long term rates rise or fall what happens to the short-term 
rates and why 1 In what way are the two connected I This is the 
question to investigate. 

It must be noted in this connection that there are several 
factors hi the money-market which ioSuence the structure of 
rates of interest. Apart from the duration of the loans ^7hich is the 
oBly factor that ire have to take into account, there are others 
such as risks, collateral offers, the goodwill of the borrower the 
purpose of borrowing, the risks associated with the investroeDb 
proposed to be undettaLen etc. All these other considerations must 
be taken to remain the same to isolate the impact of time and to 
investigate the relationship between the short-term and the long- 
term loans. If these other factors are themselves affected by the 
time-factor, they cease to he independent variables and hence, they 
too have to be taken into account in so far as they erplaiu the 
relationship between the long-term and the short-term rates of 
interest. 
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Considerations of Liquidity The bankers have to show 
the greatest concern with liquidity This is particularly so m the 
■case of the commercial banks since the depositors can demand their 
deposits back at any time The greater the proportion of demand de 
posits to total deposits, greater has to be the concern for liquidity and 
therefore, the greater the unwillingness to invest funds in long term 
loans The extra ordinary concern for liquidity, which the commer 
•cial banks have to show when the demand deposits dommate, 
creates a scarcity of funds for long term lending During a given 
short period of time, the sum total of loanable funds can be taken 
to be a sort of fixed stock and out of this fixed stock, the greater 
the proportion that is committed to short term loans the smaller 
would be the sum available for long term loans The short term 
rates of interest would be low because of the plenty in supply 
whereas the long term rates would be high because of the general 
scarcity of funds Thus the long term and the short term rates are 
brought into relationship with each other becau*© of the fact that 
the funds for the two types of loans come from the same stock of 
saniigs 

Stock Exchanges The existence of stock exchanges reduces 
the illiquidity of the long tarm loans particularly when the loans 
are made m a wise way The stocks and shares in which money is 
invested could be disposed off to realise cash when required This 
13 a factor which reduces the gulf between the short term and the 
long term rates of interest But for stock exchanges the long term 
rates would, perhaps, have been much higher than the short term 
rates — much more than what they are today 

Ihe lenders’ earnings The lenders have to calculate the 
net earnings of a given sum of money in two alternative ways 
When money is lent on a purely short term basis the total earnings 
would be the sum of the earnings for different small periods The 
turn over would he higher The credit supplied would perhaps 
be greater When the funds are committed on a long term basis' 
there would be a restraint on the supply of credit The advantages 
of a high rate of interest would be off set by a better supply of 
credit so far as short term loans are concerned Long term loans 
reduce the capacity to supply credit and hence, the eammgs are 
reduced That is how the concern for short term loans raises the 
long term rates 
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Short-term loans and the demand for fnnds for stock- 
holding. There is a demand for short-term loans msinlj on the 
part of traders. Traders Ttbo want to buy at a low price and sell 
at a high price have to borrow funds to invest in tbeir stock-hold- 
ings. They have to compare the cost of stock-holdings as determin- 
ed by the short-term rates, rent etc. of the godowns etc. with the 
profit to be made when the prices rise. When the short’ term rates 
fall, there is a great inducement to borrow funds to invest in stock 
holdings. Commodities are purchased and stocked in a large mea- 
sure. The prices rise because of the fall in the effective supply of 
commodities in the market. The opposite happens when the short- 
term rates increase. The stock holdings become costly, the traders 
arc discouraged from borrowing funds, the supplies in the market 
increase, the prices decline. Thus the tone of the market is set by 
short-term rates of interest. 

The tone of the market and the demand for long-term 
investlhle funds. It is well-known that the demand for investible 
funds is the outcome of the long-term expectations of theentre-^ 
prencura. The expectations are primarily of a psychological nature- 
All the same, their principal basis seems to be the current trends 
in the market. If the current trends sre optimistic, the entrepre- 
neurs arc enthused to borrow and to invest and on the contrary if the 
current trends are of a pessimistic nature, enthusiasm of the entre- 
preneurs is likely to be dampened. As the demand for long-term 
investment goes up because of the optimism of the entrepreneurs, 
the long-term rate of interest goes up and vice rersa, all other thiegs 
temaining equal. In so far as the demand for long-term investible 
funds is governed by the temperament of the entrepreneurs and in 
60 far as that temperament is affected by the current trends in the 
market as in turn determined by the short-term rates of interest, 
there would be a connection between the short-term and the long- 
term rates of interest. The short-term rates eet the tone of the 
market ; the tone of the market affects the temperament of the 
entrepreneurs and this in turn affeeta the demand for long term 
investibls funds and hence arises the connection between the 
short-term and the long-term rates. A rise in the short-term rates 
would make holding of stocks rather costly, the prices of commo- 
dities would decline and, therefore, the short-term rise in the interest 
rates would bring down the long-term rates and Dice versa. This 
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ably affected and the supply of productive resources is sufficiently 
elastic, employment would continue to increase until full employ- 
ment has been reached But there is a force which may pull em 
ployment in the reverse direction If the fall in the rate of interest 
IS very significant and is expected to continue for a sufficiently 
long time, the fall m the rate of interest and the consequent 
cheapening of capital may induce entrepreneurs to substitute the 
capital intensive techniques of production in place of the labour- 
intensive ones This tendency will become especially prominent as 
full employment stage is reached and the money wages start rising 
How significant this substitution effect would be or would be opera- 
tive at all, of course, depends upon what the magnitude of interest- 
cost 18 m the total coat of production 

A cheap money policy affects the foreign trade of the country 
through Its influence upon the price level So long as there are 
unutilised resources and unemployed labour, a fall m the rate of 
interest would increase output and employment rather than prices 
But as full employment stage is approached prices would rise 
sharply on account of dimimsbiog returns and the increased bar 
gaming strength of the workers ^ 

A rise in prices would have a two fold influence on foreign 
trade In the first place, on account of the rise mthe cost of 
production, the exports of the country would fall off Secondly, 
increased money incomes would raise the propensity to import and 
thus imports would increase The net result would be an adverse 
balance of trade 

On the other hand, a fall in the rate of interest would dis 
courage the inflow of foreign capital and the domestic capital 
would tend to flow out where it can obtain a relatively higher rate 
of interest 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 A cheap money policy affects the levels of real income, employment 

and foreign trade tbrongb the three independent functions namely 

twieidAy f-iSswAvoa, VKveat.'avent ctmyaTtipVititi fonct on 

2 A cheap money policy would increase prodnction so long as there are 
unutilised productive resouTcee and unemployed laboor 

3. If mvestment reacts favourably to the cheap money policy, employ- 
ment would mcreaee until full employment is reached. 


1. Keynes, General Theory, p. 301. 
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4. A cheap money polii^ by raiwng the production costs of our exports 
would generate an adverse halanee of trade. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Keynes : Central Theory, Ch. XXI. 

2. Dillard : The Economtee ej JM. Keynes, Ch. VIII, pp. 182—189. 

3. Somers, H.M. ; llonetaiy Pohcy and the Theory of Interest in 
Readings in the Theory oj Income Distribution (A.E.A.). 


Q,. 30- Discuss the techni^jues, objectives and limita- 
tions of deficit financing. {Karnaiah I960) 

What is 'deficit financing* ? Under tvhat conditions and 
to tvhat extent is it justifiable ? [AUohoh^^ 1959) 

Are yon in favour of resorting to deficit financing to 
promote economic development in India ? What limit would 
you set to its siae ? {Karnairtle 1958) 

Ans. Deficit fioanciog, which was once looked upon with 
great horror by the orthodox school of economists, has now made 
an entry into the discussions of the most respectable of learned 
circles. There ate still some die-hard believers in the virtue of a 
balanced budget nho question the wisdom of resorting to deficit 
financing as a means to promote the economic development of the 
country, in spite of the fact that deficit financing has already been 
employed to finance some of tbe development schemes under our 
First and Second Five-Year Plans. As against a planned provision 
of deficit financing in the First Plan of Rs. 290 crores, it actually 
came to Bs. 420 crores By the end of the Second Plan, the 
extent of deficit financing was expected to be of the order of 
Es. 1175 crores. The Third Plan envisaged deficit financing to the 
tune of Es. 550 crores. 

For purposes of application to our country, deficit financing 
is no longer a matter of mere theoretic or academic importance 
since deductive reasoning in the realm of theory has stood tbe test 
of practical consequences which have already been brought into 
existence as a result of deficit financing during the First, Second and 
the Third Plans. It is clear that the concept of deficit financing refers 
to exjienditure over and above the receyits during a jiiven period of 
time. ' Thus defined, deficit financing could be practised by the 
state as well as private persons who spend during a certain period 
more than the income of that period. The excess of revenues to 
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mitigate extra expenditure could be found either by drawing upon 
the balancee of the past, or by expansion of bank credit or by the 
creation of paper currency when the state desires to practice deficit 
financing Deficit financing refers to the financing of programmes 
of expenditure out of created money The choice of a particular 
method of deficit financing would have its own peculiar economic 
consequences and in the context of a developing backward eco- 
nomy, the modus oftrand\ of deficit financing would be as important 
as the magnitude of deficit financing 

The issues that come up m the context of a developing back, 
ward economy are mainly three — (i)is it desirable to resort to 
deficit financing m order to provide the most urgent smews for 
growth * (ti) m case, it be regarded desireahle, what is the safe 
extent to which deficit financing should be carried * («t) what are 
the helpful and the harmful consequences of deficit financing m a 
country like ours and what ate the ways and means which would 
help us m employing deficit financing tritbout its usual evil 
consequences ^ 

It IS a fact which hardly needs any emphasis that a developing 
backward economy is badly m need of funds to invest m a variety of 
fields on a large scale so as to initiate the process of the * take off" 
The investment has to be big enough to give a severe ]olt to the 
economy out of the vicious circle of underdevelopment With 
extremely low per capita income, and low capacity to save the 
ma«ses of people are practically incapable of providing anything 
but a fraction of the revenues requiied for purposes of development. 
For them the question of tightening the belts to release funds for 
investment does not arise at all, m view of the sub normal sub- 
sistence levels of living to which they have been condemned for 
centuries together. There are, of course, great inequalities of 
wealth and income in our country and the urban as well as the 
rural gentry do indulge m a considerable amount of unnecessary 
consumption which does not have any economic function to fulfil 
To the^extent that the state makes bold to inflict a curtailment of 
such consumption by measures of taxation and propagation of the 
ideals of austerity, more and more of resources would be released 
for purposes of investment and correspondingly the need for 
deficit financing would automatically dimmish In the economic 
jargon a thrifty race of people habituated to a life of puritanic 
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austerity or to a high propenMty, to save would have more of 
resources of investment. In order to achieve a given speed of 
development, a given quantum of investment hag to be undertaken 
within the time limitations and the limitation of real physical 
resources. The planners, therefore, have to find the money from 
the blue, if necessary. The desirability or otherwise of deficit 
financing is to be judged keeping in view the urgency of economic 
development. If one could feel fairly certain that development 
could he effectively achieved with the help of deficit financing, one 
would feel inclined to approve of the maxim that the end justifies 
the means, especially when the means thus employed are not 
expected to have any evil consequences of material importance. If 
enough of savings could be induced and mobilised through normal 
channels such as taxation and borrowings, the need for deficit 
financing would not arise at all. Democratic governments do not 
have the necessary courage to inflict on the people unusually severe 
lest the party in power be dislodged out of authority. 
Since the facts are what they are, we have to see the likely oonse* 
quenoes of deficit fisaocmg and examine the possibilities of epeeding 
up the growth of the economy out of created money. 

In a purely technical sense, drawings upon the balances of the 
past and hotrowings are termed a part of the scheme of deficit , 
financing. If, however, the problem be viewed primarily from the 
economic angle, we see that past balances and current debts have 
in all likeliness created corresponding real savings — excepting the 
debts which are subscribed by the expansion of bank-credits. For 
economic purposes, deficit financing should comprise of created 
money only — created either by the banks which expand credit or 
by the government by printing of I^al tender currency. Money 
that is thus brought into existence has to perform its normal func- 
tion of pursuing commodities, unless it he hoarded thus partially 
reducing the severity of the case. When deficit financing is 
undertaken, it is obviously meant for financing certain schemes of 
development such as the sinking of wells, construction of roads, 
creation of buildings for schools, hospitals and offices, buying of 
machinery for farm or factories within the country etc. In every 
case, we find that there is a time gap between the pumping in of 
money into the hands of the petqile and the fructification of the 
schemes of development. If the extra demand out of created 
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naonev be exactly matched by extra supply of the very goods which 
are demanded there need be no fear of inflation As it is, supply 
usually lags behind demand in such a situation in general terms as 
well as m terms of the adjustment of the demand for and the supply 
of specific commodities Normally, therefore, the immediate result 
of deficit financing is a rise in prices especially of those commodities 
which are purchased for development as well as those commodities 
which are purchased hy the newly employed The greater the 
time lag the greater the inflationary potential Similarly, the greater 
the maladjustment between the demand for and supply of specific 
commodities the greater would be the use in prices For instance 
deficit financing could be resorted to for financing the production 
of cement and the newly employed workers might demand more 
of food In course of time, the increased production of cement 
would not solve the problem of food shortage This sort of situation 
was sought to be countered m our country through the liberalisation 
of imports of consumer goods in the course of the First Plan Our 
sterling balances which made possible imports without exports of 
corresponding value contributed a good deal to the reduction of 
the inflationary potential In spite of this facility, there did occur 
a rise in prices and inflation bids fair to continue unabated even 
today Ever since the commencement of the First Plan, the rupee 
has depreciated by about 30% Apart from deficit financing there 
ore other causes as well which have been responsible for the rise la 
prices It is, therefore, difficult to isolate the consequences of 
deficit financing alone because of the complexity of the situation 
However it is fairly certain that deficit financing baa been an im- 
portant cause of the recent rise in prices 

Applied in a moderate way to specific selected schemes where 
the time lag between investment and fructification is the minimum 
deficit financing can bring about development without the dangers 
of an inflationary potential A proper imports and exports policy 
capable of maintaining the prices of essential goods on even 
ievel^ can also go a long way The imposition of controls on. 
certain commodities as part of an integrated scheme of development 
would also keep deficit financing within the limits of safety What 
IS the safe limit depends actually on hiw deficit financing is used 
and how it actually works in practice In our country, it seems 
we have already crossed the limit of safe deficit financing in view 
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of the eaormoTis rise in prices in recent times. It Treuld be good 
to remember that deficit fmaacmg ought to be the medicine of the 
economy and not its daily bread. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. The problem of ficftnemg a deficit. 

2. ILfeaniog of deficit finaDCuig—all erpenditure of a period over aod 
above the income of the penod— expenditure of borrowings from 
private indiTidoole and borrowiog* from tbe banka or hj printing 
of notes. In tbe economic sense only created money that is spent 
during a period sbonld be called deficit financing. This includes two 
things — {a) expananm of eomency, and (bj erpansion of credit. 

3. Likely results — time lag between investment end fmctification of 
investment ; rise m price ; inflation because of too much of cur* 
rency j maladjustment between specific demand and specific supply, 

4. Counteracting measures : Suitable import and export policy ; belee* 
tion of quick yielding eebemes ; imposition of classical controls etc. 

5. Deficit financing should be tbe medieioe and not the daily bread 

SELECT READINGS 

1, Freit,A.B. FuS/ic Ffnoneefn Theory and Praeftce, Cb. V. 

2, Bhargara, R. X T/ie Theory and tTorling e/ C^ni’on Tinanee in Irtdi^p 
Cb. X. (Allen aud Uowin) 

5. Orovos, H. 21. ; Fmanctny Oovemmenl, Ch. XXXV. 


Q,. 31. <*Deflc!t fiaaocasg can mobilise resources for 
economic development.** Cricically evaluate tbis state* 
ment {Suggeslei Question) 

Ans The expression deficit fiaanclng as understood in the 
western countries is tbe operation of roeeting the excess of public 
expenditure over current revenue. But in India it has been the 
convention to use the term in the sense that the government meets 
its budget deficit through the sale of securities to the central bank 
or by drawing down its cash balances or by issuing fresh currency. 
This is the definition of deficit financing which was adopted by the 
Planning Commission in the First Five Year Plan. According to 
this definition the receipts from tho sale of securities to the public 
are placed in the budget under ‘‘capital receipts” and are not 
fihown as forming a part of the defidL Thus, genuine savings are 
clearly distinguished from the deficit. This special connotation 
attached to deficit financing in onr country springs from an anxiety 
to separate that part of the deficit which impinges directly upon the 
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aggregate money supply^ 

Deficit financing is a concept of comparatively recent origin 
The Classical economists who believed in Say s Law of Markets 
ruled out the necessity of resorting to deficit financing for the 
promotion of income and employment As the economic system 
according to them was self adjusting in character when given 
sufficient time and the free play of competitive forces a situation 
of unemployment would automatically correct itself through fall in 
wages 

The crisis of the 1930 s however, dealt a severe blow to the 
Classical optimism There was an unprecedented slump in the level 
of economic activity and the phenomenon of involuntary imem 
ploj ment assumed large dimensions in the capitalist world 

J fil Keynes came out with bis General Theory of Employment 
Interest and J/oney m which he advanced the thesis that unemploy 
ment of involuntary character is not due to wage rigidity but defi 
ciency of effective demand and in order to increase the level of 
effective demand consumption or investment or both should be 
increased This can be achieved effectively by having compen 
satory public expenditure and creating a budget deficit An 
increment of deficit financing leads to a multiple increase m income 
through the multiplier process 

The Keynesian principle of deficit financing became imme 
diatelv popular m America and England and even now deficit 
spending is used m America and tho European countries as a 
major instrument of policy m times of unemployment and 
depression 

The use of deficit financing as an instrument of mobilising 
resources for economic development is of still more recent orifun 
The very fact that there is large volume of surplus labour m the 
underdeveloped economies indicates the role of deficit financing 
m generating income and productive capacity Almost all the 
underdeveloped countries of the world which have m recent 
*tnnes resorteh Vo ‘planning ior economic development 'have "been 
using deficit financing as an instrument to finance planned economic 
development 


I Dasgupta A K. Defic t Fmanc ng and Inflation Economic Weeklu 
Annual 1957 ^ 
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The case for deficit financing as a device to finance economic 
development in the underdeveloped countries rests upon the weak- 
ness of the weapons of taxation and pnblic borrowing. 

The efficacy of the weapon of taxation in an underdeveloped 
economy is severely restricted firstly on account of the existence of 
a vast non-monetised sector. Secondly, as the standard of living 
of the majority of population is extremely low, the imposition of a 
heavy rate of taxation is undesirable for both economic and politi- 
cal reasons. Thirdly, a heavy tax system tends to discourage the 
undertaking of risk and enterprise so scarce and so essential for eco- 
nomic growth in an underdeveloped country. 

The usefulness of the method of public borrowing is likewise 
limited on account of the low capacity to save. Whatever savings 
are made are mostly hoarded in the form of idle cash balances, 
gold, ornaments and jewellery*. The scope of borrowing is further 
narrowed down by the absence of a well-organised money market 
which is essential for the success of a borrowing scheme. Deficit 
ing, on the other hand, immediately makes available to the 
ovemment enough of resources which can be utilised for produc- 
tive investment. 

The instrument of deficit financing has, however, certain 
serious limitations in an underdeveloped economy and, if carried 
too far, it can jeopardise the entire foundation of the economy. 

The success of the weapon of deficit financing depends upon 
the smooth operation of the multiplier mechanism The multiplier 
is based upon the fundamental assumptions that there is enough of 
excess capacity in the capital equipment and that there is involun- 
tary unemployment which implies the scope for a cut in wages.* 
But in a typical underdeveloped country characterised as it is by 
scarcity of capital the excess capacity in capital equipment is 
limited, if not non-existent. This means that when the supply of 
money is increased through deficit financing, it immediately 
becomes disposable income and generates demand for goods, 
particularly consumption goods. But on account of the lack of 


1. United Nations, ileature of EeonontiO Devtlopfnent of the Under- 
developed Countries, p. 37. 

2. Bao, V.K.B.V., Investment, Income and the Multiplier in the Under- 
developed Economy, Indian Economic Jottmal, February 1953. 
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excess capacity in capital equipment and scarcity of tools and im- 
plements, output cannot be immediately increased The increased 
demand thus outstrips supply and generates inflationary pressure 
The absence of inToluntary unemployment reanforces the inflation- 
ary pres'ure The type of unemployment -which is characteristic of 
an underdeveloped country is "disguised unemployment” and not 
involuntary unemployment Under conditions of involuntary un- 
employment, the labourers, being under a money illusion, are ptepar 
ed to accept a cut in real wages consequent upon a rise in the 
prices of consumption goods But m the underdeveloped country 
the level of real wages, even m the urban sector, not to talk of the 
TViial sector, is about the mmimum necessary for physical existence 
so that whenever the real wages fall on account of the rise in the 
prices of consumption goods, the money wages tend to be raised 
through strikes, demonstrations etc The rise m wages raises the 
industrial costs and thus a vicious spiral of inflation begins 

Some economists have however, suggested in recent times 
the use of deficit financing for the deliberate generation 0/ inflation 
A mild degree of inflation can accelerate tbe pace of economic 
growth in an underdeveloped country by promoting capital forma, 
tion As the prices of consumable goods rise, the wages and 
salaries tend to lag behind on account of tbe natural inertia of the 
‘•contract incomes” to move m response to changing prices The 
consequent f&U in teal wages increases profits -which has a two fold 
effect on capital formation In the first place, increase in profits 
has a stimulating effect upon the incentive to invest Secondly, the 
share of profits increases relatively to that of wages and salaries 
which imphes, lu effect, a redistribution of income in favour of the 
class whose marginal propensity to save is higher than that of tbe 
wag© and salary esroing class which increases savings for 
investment 

POINTS TO RESIEMBER 

1 The term “deficit financing implies, ta tbo plain sense of the term, 
the financing of tbe deficit budget through the creation of new 
money. 

2 The case for deficit financing lo an underdeveloped economy lies in 
that tax revenue is relatively small and the scope for public borrow- 
ing IS limited 

3 The theory of deficit fiaanemg has certain serious limitations m an 
underdeveloped economy On account of the absence of excess 
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capacity io the capital equipment and the ehortage of skilled labour, 
tools, and implements, deficit fiDsneing leads to an increase in prie» 
le\el rather than an increase in output or real income. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Dasgupta, A.K. : Deficit Financing and Inflation, rcoDowfc ITeclly, 
Annual 1927. 

2 Rao. V.K.R.V. : Inrestment. Income and the Multiplier in an Under- 
developed Economy, Indian Etonotnie Etaitv;, February 1952. 

3. Planning Commission : 5eton<f, Third and Fourth Fice-year Plans, 


Q. 32. ^Vork out M simple -economic model so as to 
bring out the relationship between investment and the dis- 
tribution of income. What would be the significance of a 
budget deficit in your model ? (Delhi J36J) 

Ans. The first task to be undertaken is the construction of 
a simple economio model to bring out the relationship between 
investment and the distribution of income and the second, to ana- 
lyse the consequences of a budget deficit Again, from the view-point 
of distribution of income, we have to make a start with certain 
assumptions about the sort of economy that we have in mind. 
Investment, that we desire to take into account may be being done 
either io a communistic or a capitalistic economy and if it is a 
capitalistic framework on the basis of which our analysis is to be 
done, investment may refer to investment in the public or the 
private sectors of the economy or to both, in certain proportions 
as in a mixed economy. If it is a communistic economy that we 
have in mind, the pattern of distribution of income may not exhibit 
any direct links with investment unless It be through the impact of 
investment on the size of the national income and hence, on the 
pattern of distribution. Again, there is the task of defining what 
investment we take into account since investment can refer to 
investment that is already done or to investment which takes place 
afresh at the margin, as a sort of addition to the economic struc- 
ture that already exists. Unless we define clearly what sort of 
’ economy we have m mind and what investment we refer to, it 
would be difficult to analyse the relationship between investment 
and distribution. The simplest model would be that of a com- 
jnunist economy in which non- wage sources of income are virtually 
'abolished and hence, the pattern of distribution is determned 
mainly by two forces— (a) wage differences, and (t) the division of 
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the national income as between consumption and investihle savings 
A third factor to be considered is the nature of investment whose 
consequences are proposed to be examined 

It IS well known that the time taken by investment projects 
to come to fruition depends on the type of projects that are under 
taken If most of the mvettment is done m heavv industries 1 ko 
rail lines iron and steel locomotive manufacturing construction 
of major harbours building up of national highways etc a lot of 
time will have to pass before these projects go into production 
In the early stages real national income will Hot rise excepting by 
way of a little extra supplies of consumers goods m response to 
the increasing demand generated by the new streams of wage 
income resulting from additional employment opportumtie* This 
v ould he true on the assumption investment clears away a bit of 
pre existing unemployment If no unemployment is there to clear as 
when additional investment takes place when the economy is 
already working at the level of full employment additional invest 
ment may not create additional employment There would only 
be resbulBing of the distribution of labour force as between diffe 
rent industries If investment is being done manly for capital 
construction as usually hapxiens in the early stages of economio 
growth during the period of a preparation for the take off the net 
addition to the real income of the economy would he smaller than 
the addition made to capital equipment In a communist economy 
m which large scale investment is being done for capital construe 
tion m the early stages of growth the income generated is likely 
to he spread over a large size of the labour force since more of 
them would be working and there would be no corresponding 
increase m the national income For some years every one will 
have to suffer a smaller real income Distribution becomes fairer 
and hence thehigler w age earners also suffer a cut m their income 
Everyone has to make a sacrifice fot development and the distn 
bution of the burden of sacrifice m society depends on the wage 
differences that are allowed to exist The burden of sacrifice falls 
mainly on the unskilled workers and the non communist workers 
if anj who are deliberately made to suffer This however is only 
a "ihort term phenomenon In cou*^ of time when enough of 
capital accumulates and the production processes become more and 
more capital intensive there would be a remarkable increase in 
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the productivity of labour, the size of the national income •would 
increase, the supply of all sorts of commodities would increase 
and every one would receive a greater share of the national 
income. A general rise in real wages even in a communist society 
would not he feasible unless there is a big improvement in the 
national income. One can be fairly certain that over a long period 
of time continued investment in a commnnist society is almost sure 
to bring about a better distribution of income. The problems of 
a capitalist society arising out of private ownership of the means 
of production and private enterprise just do not exist in a com- 
munist society. The problem of distribution there is the problem 
of narrowing wage-differences. 

In a free economy, however, the problem is rather compli- 
ated. The impact of investment on distribution is not so simple. 
All the factors are free to seek the best of reward under the 
conditions of a free economy. Factor rewards are determined by 
their relative scarcity in the market in relation to their demand. 
The highest renardgoes to those factor or factors that are most 
inelastic in supply and are most demanded in the market. To 
understand the impact of investment on the distribution of income, 
It is essentia] to analyse the impact of investment on the relative 
demand for different factors of production in the given conditions 
of their supply. The demand created by investment gets divided 
as between factors in different proportions on the basis of the 
techniques employed Demand for certain factors may shoot up 
all of a sudden because of the increase in investment and if the 
supply of the factor concerned is not elastic enough to meet the 
demand, the prices ■would increase. The sudden spurt in demand 
brought about by investment creates a sort of rental income to the 
scarce factors ■over and above their normal earnings. In the 
underdeveloped countries like India, investment on a large scale 
immediately creates a demand for land, capital, finance, electricity, 
transportation etc., and it is known that all these services are 
rather scarce in supply. Excepting for unskilled labour all other 
things are scarce in supply and hence, the prices of non-labour 
factors increase immediately in response to the increase in demand. 
Consequently, investment exerts an upward pressure on rent, 
interest and profit whereas wages lag behind. The lag of wages 
is inevitable because of the almost inexhaustible supply of labour 
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m the labour market The increase m the demand for labour does 
not cause a rise m the wage-level as there is no scarcity of labour 
m the market The distribution of income is thus heavily tilted 
m favour of the rentier classes including the skilled workers like 
engineers and other technicians Investment results in a further 
aggravation of inequalities m the early stages of development 
because of the persistent stagnation of wages as against a possible 
increase in the reward for other factors of production Investment 
hits adversely particularly the old permanent employees who 
would have contmued m permanent employment m any case and 
would have had the benefit of higher real wages but for the mfla 
tionary pressure in the economy The benefit of investment 
accrues to the working class as a whole by way of a reduction m 
the total volume of unemployment because of the great increase m 
employment opportunities caused by investments This is parti 
oularly so, when the techniques employed are labour intensive 
in character The individual worker suffers but the working class 
as a whole gams when there is a large scale investment m any 
backward economy m the early stages of growth The suffering 
of the individual workers is expected to be temporary In course 
of time, as the economy moves on to higher stages of development 
the inelasticity m the supply of wi^e goods tends to disappear 
wage goods become cheaper and the real wages of the workers 
increase The impact of investment on the distribution of income 
could be analysed on a long term as well as short term basis In 
the short run, the very fact of investment tells the story of a big 
curtailment of consumption in order to release resources in favour 
of investment and this curtailment of consumption invariably falls 
on the working classes regardless of whether it is capitalistic or 
a communistic society It is the capitalists that tyrannise over the 
workers in a capitalist society whereas it is the communist party 
bosses that oppress over the workers in a communist society In 
any case, there is no justice in distribution m the process of 
investment Investment, however, results m the creation of capital 
which in turn increases the productivity of labour Real wages 
of the workers as a whole can remain at a high level only if the 
productivity of labour is so high that the economy can afford to pay 
high wages 

Marx contended that in a capitalist society continued invest 
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ment leads only to the enrichment of the capitalist classes and it 
would never bo of any benefit to the workers. Continued invest- 
ment brings about accumulation of capital and as more end more 
of equipment is drawn into production, the workers become 
increasingly superfluous. Unemployment increases. With the 
increase m unemployment, the bargaining strength of the workers 
suffers a setback. The wage rates decline. This is the Marxist 
theory of increasing accumulatioa of capital in the hands of an 
ever decreasing minority. The gulf between the capitalists and the 
workers keeps on increasing as a result of a continuous exploitation 
of workers. Investment becomes the instrument to exploit the 
workers more and more as time passes. Inequalities keep on 
increasing. The workers of the past who congeal their labour in 
the form of investment displace the workers of the future. This is 
the capitalist machination of settirg the workers against the workers. 

The theory is not supported by any empirical evidence, Tbe 
experience of countries in which a good deal of investment has 
taken place over the last two hundred years goes to show that the 
impact of investment on the distribution of income when a suffi- 
cient time is allowed to pass, is good for all tbe classes. The 
workers too share the benefits of a prosperous economy as in the 
U 6.A The greater the investment, the better are the chances for all. 

This impact of deficit financing on the distribution of income 
is to be seen through the effect of deficit financing on prices. It is 
widely accepted that deficit fioancing must lead to the generation 
of inflationary pressures in the economy. Inflation hits hard 
particularly those groups iu society that are faced with stagnant 
incomes in the face of rising prices. Inflation invariably a^ravates 
inequalities in the distribution of income Over a long period, 
however, increased investment i« likely to benefit the whole society. ' 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1, The issue ia to explore tbe relationship between inTestment and tbe 
distribution of income, particularly if investment is done through 
deficit financing. 

2, Much depends on tbe sort of the economy that we take into account. 
It may be a capitalistic or a commimistie economy and in a capital- 
istic economy, investment may be done either in the private or tbe 
public sector. 

3, In a communist economy, investment in the early stages affects 
adversely the general mass of workers since they are required to 
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curtail their consumption in favour of investment over a certain 
period of time Mor© of investment leads to better production and 
benefits all. 

4 In a free economy, tbe benefit of investment accrues in the first 
mstance to the scarce factors litn land, capital and enterprise and 
not to the workers 

6 The workers suffer because wages lag behind the prices. The preva- 
lence of unemployment on a large scale comes in the way of 
general rise m wages 

6. The Hlarxists hold that investment leads to capital accumulation 
which in turn leads to displacement of labour Investment benefit 
only the capitalists The workers grow poorer. 

7 Iilarzist theory is not supported by facts In course of time, the 
benefit of investment accrues to all 
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Q, 33 Does deficit fiaaocing inevitably lead to infla 
'tion in a developing economy ? {Venkatesioara 1960) 

Discus s the technique, objectives and limitations of 
deficit financing {Karnatal 1960) 

Examine the proposition that the government deficit 
gives'a more or less accurate measure of the inflationary 
impact of fiscal operations (Bombay 1960) 

Do you think deficit financing under the Second Five 
Year plan has resulted in an inflationary situation in India ? 
Briefly outline a policy of financing economic development 'I 
■without inflation (Gujarat 1960) I 

((Deficit financing is inflationary ” How far is this 
‘oorne out'ny recent experience mlncfia (JBaHras 1959) 

Discuss critically how far the methods of financing the 
last war were responsible for the post war rise in prices 
" I'd** iCalcnlta 1958) 

Ans Deficit financing allades to the financing of govern- 
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mental schemes of expenditure out of created money, because the 
size of expenditure for a given period is not fully covered by the 
total amount of revenue received. The government might draw 
upon the past savings or borrow from the central bank and in 
either case the excess of expenditure over receipts is called deficit 
financing. In times of emergency like a war or in the context of 
urgent development schemes which the government hopes to fulfil 
on a war-footing, the public authorities might decide to use their 
currency-powers to create legal tender for financing a plan of ex- 
penditure. This is termed deficit financing. 

Deficit financing was largely resorted to finance the last war 
and is currently being employed m our country to finance the 
Five Year Plans. During the Second World War, India was in- 
volved on behalf of Britain and the then British Government in 
India, which was financing war supplies purchased on behalf of 
Britain and her allies. The question, however, was bow to find 
the necessary resources to finance purchases on an enormously 
large scale. In fact, the payment was to be made by the Govern- 
ment of Britain and not by the Government of India. The British 
Government, however, was paying eterling to the credit of India 
m the Bank of England and that is how there accumulated what is 
known as sterling balances. The Government of India issued 
currency on a large scale against the security of sterling balances 
and used this money for financing the requirement of the troops 
stationed in India. The value of notes in circulation in the year 
1938-39 was Bs. 182 crores, and at the close of the war, t e , in the 
year 1945.46, it shot np to Bs. 1163 crores. Credit expansion for 
the same period rose from Bs 116 crores m 1938-39 to Bs. 301 
crores in 1946-46. During the period of war, prices kept on 
rising and between the beginning and the close of the war the 
general index of prices rose by nearly 150%. (Base 1939=sl00, 
1945-46=245.) 

Because of the concomitant variation in the volume and 
value of currency and credit, and the general level of prices, both 
in the same direction, the rise in prices ia ascribed to deficit financ- 
ing due to tie causai’ refationsiip fietween tie two antf nt nr ieiii' 
that deficit financing leads to the generation of inflationary pres- 
sures in the economy. It is true that a great part of the rise in 
prices is directly ascribable to the consequences of deficit financing 
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— too much of money pursuing too few of goods bringing about a 
rise m the prices of commodities or a fall m the value of money 
The war time rise m prices could not, however, be said to have 
been caused solely due to deficit financing There are other cir 
cumstances contingent to a war which may be responsible to a 
considerable estent for the m prices Even when the volume 
and value of currency remains the same, their might be felt a 
relative scarcity of goods when demand rises because of the acti 
visation of idle resources During a war period when there is a 
large scale diversion of men and material from civilian productive 
purposes to the prosecution of a war there is a natural fall in 
supplies and demand rises much faster than the supplies do — in 
fact, demand rising and supply falling, there is a strong tendency 
for the prices to rise because of forces operating on both the sides 
War disrupts international trade and when foreign supplies ot 
capital and consumption goods are cut off as during the Second 
War the tendency foe the prices to rise is reinforced further 
Even the supplies from indigenous industries cannot be continued 
as on the pre war ba«is because of a shortage of raw material and 
capital equipment Wat gives rise to immense speculation and 
L hoarding and disrupts the system of transportation in the country 
' leading to a maldistribution of goods ID space and time and hence 
causing a steep rise in prices The spirit of profiteering "ules 
supreme and every manufacturer and trader looks forward to 
amassing a huge fortune out of war, before it is too late i There 
might be a crash and a debacle when the war comes to a close 
Therefore, everyone must make hay while the sun shmes The 
government tried to hold prices m check by imposing controls on 
the essential commodities Tb© market forces of demand and supply 
exploded the legal barriers, resulting in the coming into existence 
of thriving black markets 

We see, therefore, that the rise m prices in the post war years 
was duo, to some extent, to deficit financing during the war though 
this was by no means ummportant The other causes were as 
important as deficit financing The war time rise in prices was 
carried forward because of unsatisfied pent up demand durmc* the 
1 war time and because of other post war developments which canned 
7 the war generated tendencies still further 

The end of the war in August 1945 did not brmg about an 
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■end of inflationary coaditioss. Far from it, the general index of 
•prices continued to rise. Taking the baso year 1939 as lOd, the 
general index stood at 275 in 1946-47, 308 in 1947-48, 376 in 
1948.49, 410 in 1950-51 and reached the peak of 435 in 1951-52 
T>ecause of the outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950. The 
Indian currency was devalued in 1949. The Korean war which 
induced stock-piling in many countries played a very important 
role in bringing about a rise in prices in the post-war years. With 
the end of the Korean war, relaxation of import controls and 
raising of the bank rate etc., brought down the index from 462 in 
April 1951 to 397 in March 1952. 

The post-Korean war rise in prices in our country has 
not been of a serious order. On the whole the rise in prices between 
1952 and 1955 was less than 5%. But because of the development 
investment of the Fust Plan, the general index again rose to 414 in 
the year 1956-57. A fall in production due to natural calamities, 
the economic consequences of partition and the growing adversity 
of the balance of trade, all combined in forcing a rise in prices, 
because of a fall in indigenous supplies and tbe need for cutting 
down of imports. As against a planned deficit of Rb. 299 crores 
during the First Five-Year Plan tbe actual deficit had been of the 
order of Rs. 420 crores. By the end of the Second Plan, the deficit 
in the government budget was expected to be of tbe order of 
Bs, 1290 crores. The expansion in tbe volume and value of cur- 
rency and credit is continuing unabated and hence, there should 
be nothing surprising if the prices continue to keep on rising 

Deficit financing for development purposes need not, in fact, 
be as inflationary as deficit financing to wage a war, particularly 
when deficit financing is employed to finance quick-yieldmg 
schemes of development. What actually brings about a rise in 
prices is the running of demand much ahead of the supplies, be. 
cause of the time-lag between investment and its fructification. 
The tendencies for tbe prices to rise can be held effectively in 
check by reducing the gestation period. Financing the develop- 
ment of small handicrafts and consumers’ goods industries or^ 
financing the development of agricultore by way of distribution of 
better seeds, implements and fwtiliseTa or small irrigation works 
etc., would, in all probablity, not add to the inflationary pressures. 
In cases such as these, the supply of commodities is likely to follow 
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close on the heels of the creation of demand, hocauso of rooro v 
money m the hands of the people There is, ho\rGver, the po«si 
bihty of a discrepancy between the typo of demand and tin 
type of supplies, resulting jn the rise of prices of particulai 
commodities 

On the basis of the experience of many an economy, w isdon 
would demand application of methods of deficit financing with a! 
caution and with certain limitations as required by tho speoifio oir 
cumstances of a given economy. Deficit financing would bo pistifioc 
only under unavoidable circumstancea and only when tlio advan( 
ages to be derived from deficit financing far outweigh tlio dis 
advantages During a period of war, for instance, deficit linancinf 
becomes inevitable due to the exigencies of a national calamit' 
and, therefore despite the senoua disturbances caused to the cco 
nomy by too much of money, tho nation lias to resort to defici 
financing Deficit financing has to be justified from tho angh 
of maximum social advantage It 13 now recognised that tho uso 0 
deficit financing as an lostrament to promote tho cconomto dovo 
lopment of a country is far moro justified than tho financing of t 
war because the anti social consequences of deficit financing can h( 
undone in a short time, when the fruits of development start flow! 
mg m the market Moreover, controlled deficit financing coulc 
be applied only to selected schemes which aro expected to fructify 
withm the shortest possible time A vigilant government can sej 
control the imports and exports the supply ol basic commodities 
in the internal markets, the prices of wage goods etc , as t^ 
mmimise the anti social consequences of deficit financing It is 
however only a medicine and not the daily broad 

POINTS TO REMEJIBER t 

1 Defiiiitioa of deficit financing — osuaU; it lofors to tho financing o 
excesa of expenditure over current recaipts of tho govommcnl 
through created mmey 

2 Credit^pantion for fioanong purpoaea je also partly deflcit Ilnan 
ciag in the private sector 

3 The exigehcies of a war and the need for revenuw , accumulation of 

sterling balaucea and the expansion of Indian currency on itf 
basis 

4 The vanatioa in the general index of price during the war 

5 Deficit financing and other war tune circumstances, rcspoosiblo for 
a rue m prices 

6 The poet-war rue in pnces due to— pent np domaDtl, partition oi 
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th^ country, the Korean war, nataral calamities etc. 

7, Deficit financiug during the.Firat and the Second Plans. 

8, Conclusion : Selected and hnuted deficit financing alone is available. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Bbargava, R.N. : Tht Thtory and Wcrling of Union Finance in India, 
Ch. X (Allen andUnwin). 

2. Lakdawala, D.T. s Taxation and the Plan, Ch. 1. 


Q,. 34, Discuss the character and phases of inflation 
in an economy which is experiencing rapid economic growth. 

{Calctitla 1961) 

Ans. An economy which is experiencing rapid economic 
growth is generally accompanied by inflationary pressures due to 
certain unavoidable reasons. Inflation is a situation of an economy 
in which the rise in the mouey-income of individuals runs much 
faster than the rise in the net national output resulting in the 
generation of a visible excess of demand for goods and services aa 
gainst the available supplies at the zsarJcet prices of the com* 

‘ iities concerned. The excess of demand over supply exerts a 
* • pressure on the prices which keep on rising because of 

the disequilibrium between the demand for and the supply of 
commodities. It is needless to point cut that the prices can be. 
have the way they do only if there is a free market in which the 
buyers and sellers are under no restriction, either legal or other- 
wise, to express their preferences as freely as possible. The exist- 
ence of inflation is itself a manifestation of the free market forces 
that move in the direction of bringiog demand and supply in 
state of equilibrium. If this be the nature of inflation, it naturally 
follows that in a rapidly growing economy demand for goods and 
services has a strong tendency to run ahead of the possible supplies 
at the rate at which demand, is rising. Income elasticity of demand 
is much too great in comparison with the price.elasticity of sup- 
plies due to certain hurdles in the path of improvement of supplies. 
The issue to examine, therefore, is, what is the explanation for 
the excess of demand over supplies m the early stages of the 
growth of an economy. Growth of demand being an outcome 
of the grown money incomes ahead of the growth of real income 
it follows that in a rapidly growing economy, the money incomes 
of the individuals have a strong tendency to outpace the growth 
of the real income. The predse issue that, therefore, emerges is 
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why money incomes evince a strong tendency to move ahead of 
the real income of the community in » rapidly growing economy 

The reasons for the rise of money incomes of individuals in 
excess of the possible increases in the output of goods and services 
are not far to seek in the context of rapid economic development 
m a free economy Economic development takes the form of a 
growing volume of investment year after year and the greater the 
rapidity of growth, the greater would be the volume of investment 
since growth la the outcome of inv^tment Investment in the 
conditions of a growing backward economy is generally done with 
the object of capital creation in the sense that investment is under* 
taken m the first instance to produce the means of production In- 
vestment has to he done to construct buildings, roads, dams, canals, 
wells to buy machinery and essential raw materials from the more 
advanced economies and to create the necessary fundamental 
means of production Investment is nothing but spending huge 
sums to buy tbe necessary factors of production for capital cons 
traction In a growing economy the factor incomes aro bound 
to record a rapid rise because of the growing demand for the 
factors of production which go into investment 

A rise in the factor incomes is the same thing as a rise in the 
income of the landlords wage earners, financiers and the business* 
men So the result of a rise in tbe incomes of the various factors 
of production is a rise in the demand for goods and services since 
the income earners would like to spend a part of their income on 
consumable goods and services This is particularly true of the 
wage earners In a rapidly growing economy, the demand for 
labour for all sorts of jobs is bound to record a rise As an ecoj 
nomy reaches the higher stage of growth the process of growth 
should generally be accompanied bj a reduction in unemployment 
Even if this does not happen in practice due to the rapidity m the 
increase of the labour force in the economy, the volume of employ 
ment in a rapidly growing economy is bound to record a tre 
nfenubiis increase Cihofer empibymeui; ana’ unemployment m 
disguise would aho decline Mora and more of purchasing power 
comes to be acquired by the wage earners along with the other 
groups in society 

A rise m the purcliasing power of the wage earners as a whole 
*3 accompanied by a rise in the demand for wage goods whereas a 
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ri«e in the income of the already better off people in the economy 
s accompanied by a rise in demand for comforts and Insnries. 
There is a sudden spurt in demand on account of a rapid rise in 
the purchasing power of the people. Supplies are not elastic 
snough to meet the sndden rise in demand. There are hoUhnechs 
to cross to improve the supplies. Sometimes the hurdles are too 
many and, therefore, in spite of the great rise in demand, supplies 
fail to keep pace. The result is nothing but a rise m prices due to 
-be extensive pull of demand All prices rise in sympathy resulting 
n a general inflationary sitaation 

Investment which lies at the root of the genesis of the pheno* 
nenon of inflation in a rapidly growing economy is al“o the 
lource of anti-inflationary forces since investment by definition is 
neant for prodnoing the means of production The means of pro- 
Inction that come into existence because of investment wonld 
uither go Into production to prodace goods and services either by 
vay of an increased output of further means of production or by 
vay of increased output of consumption goods The lag between 
^vestment and the coming into prodnetion of investment done is 
* a as the gestation period. The time lag depends on the 
^ of investment. Generally, the smaller a certain investment 
iroject, the shorter would be the time-lag between investment and 
ructification of investment and the bigger the investment scheme 
he longer is likely to be the tune required to bring the investment 

0 completion. Investment cannot go into production unless it 
s brought to a state of completion. The sooner the completion 
tf the mvestment-projects the faster would be the increase in real 
lutput and iTce i«raa. If inflation of a serious type is to be avoided 
he investment projects have to be completed as rapidly as pos- 
ible so that the output of goods and services whose demand 
ecords a rise is made to grow as rapidly as possible to meet the rise 
a demand. 

1 In a rapidly growing economy, the demand for necessaries 
ubkelytohe of great importance. In the early stages of growth 
a a backward economy even the basic necessities like food, cloth- 

:een satisfied. A major part of the income of the bulk of the 
'eople is likely to be spent on agricultural commodities and as 
iioney-income records a rapid rise, the demand for agricultural 
I 
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commodities is likely to increase m the first phase of derelopment 
As the economy moves on to higher stages of development the 
demand for industrial commodities also would rise with the satis- 
faction of the basic necessaries Agricultural production does not, 
however, rise as fast as industnal production and, therefore, in the 
first phase of development the prices of agricultural commodities 
are likely to rise rather rapidly Industrial commodities would al^a 
be in short supply in the early stages, though as development gains 
momentum, the supply of industrial commodities shows a goods 
elasticity 

Infiation cannot, however, be a lasting phenomenon in a. 
rapidly growing economy The very rapidity of growth would 
bring into existence additional production capacity and as the 
economy moves on to higher stages of growth the supply of goods 
and services is hound to increase with an increase m the supply of 
goods and services The prices cannot keep on rising indefinitely 
Industrial production records a rapid rise and with the growth of 
industries, agriculture also gets modernised Agricultural output 
also increases 

As the economy advances further the capacity to save increas 
es The need for deficit financing which is so great in the early 
stages of growth disappears and hence, there is no further intensi 
ficatjon of the inflationary pressures In the early stages of growth 
on which a good deal of deficit fiaaocing is usually practised, 
money incomes rise very fast whereas at later advanced stages real 
incomes rise faster counteracting inflationary pressures in the 
economy Some inflation seems unavoidable if rapid economic 
development is to be achieved, especially when there is a hug© 
private sector m the economy Development itself is the remedy 
to inflation 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 loflatioais quite comnum to economies which experience lapJtl 
economic development 

2 InflflUaa w. 'tihjch, tfcft, lAn.-ei.tii i/t nivtiijy- 

incomes of individuals swelled faster than the stieam of real income, 

S The consequence is s r»e m demand far in excess of the possibl© 
increase m the supply of goods and services. 

4 In a rapidly growing economy, the stream of money mcotoes sewjjy 
very fast because of large 8C^ investment specially when it J3 doco 
through deficit financing 
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6. luTestments take soma time to eome to completion. Supplies do not 
jnereose immediately. Tha greater the time the greater is inflation. 
6. Development itself is the remedy for inflation. 


Q.. 35. Compare the problems of Developmental 
Finance with those of War Finance. How far is it possible 
to nse the methods of raising large sums for fighting a war 
to finance economic development ? (Bomiay 1957) 

Ans. It js often said that economic development which 
necessitates mohilisation and investment of enormous sums is a 
phenomenon which well stands in comparison with the feverish 
preparation for a war and the lightning quickness with which exe. 
cutive decisions are made by the generals in charge of fighting 
the enemies. For our purpose, the point at issue is a comparison 
between the ways and means of financing a war and the methods 
of financing Urge scale economic development. It is clear per »e 
that both the situations make a heavy demand on men and 
resources on a scale unprecedented excepting in a comparable 
eituation in the past There has to be a deflection of labour and 
capital from their normal employment to satisfy civilian needs 
to the production of war material in the case of a war and to 
the fulfilment of development targets when a country is planning 
for large-scale economic development. Short of conscription and 
commandeering of resources the state has to pay the ruling market 
price for all the purchases of labour and equipment. There is coa- 
seqnently an enormous increase in the budgets of the government. 
The first point of comparison between war finance and development 
finance is the enormous increase in the expenditure of the 
community as a whole, be it on governmental account 
or on private account. War is solely a responsibility of the state 
and hence the increase in expenditure characterising the prepara- 
tion for and the execution of a war is almost wholly on govern- 
mental account excepting for the multiplier effect arising out of 
additional employment and incomes Development expenditure 
need not, however, be solely on governmental account. Far from 
it, a major part of expenditure for development is likely to be in 
the private sector under a democratic plan of development. Pre- 
suming that the government is required to initiate and sustain the 
process of economic development entirely on its own account 
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because of the lack of adequate private enterprise, the comparison 
between war finance and development finance would come closer 
still Where the state is wholly or mamly responsible either for a 
war or for development, the qaestion that naturally comes to our 
mmd IS why should the same ^ency be not equally good or bad 
for a given purpose ^ If the government can successfully finance the 
measures for a war why not successtnlly the measures of economic 
development ® The relevant questions that come to our mind in 
this connection are, what are the normal means and methods of 
financing a war and to what extent ate these methods plausible of 
employment for financing the schemes of economic development 
If the two situations be totally identical, every conceivable measure 
of financing a war could equally be used for financing the schemes 
of development. In case the two situations differ m regard to 
certain aspects, there would be a difference in the means and 
methods of finaocmg 

It IS a well known fact that war imposes additional burdens 
of taxation on the belligerent countries and their allies Tho 
burden of taxation is not only pushed to the limits of taxable 
capacity but sometimes people are forced to cut down their normal 
consumption in order to release resources for financing the war 
It can be argued by analogy, that the same measures could be 
resorted to even for purpose of financing development planning 
Resources have to be released for consumption in favour of invest- 
ment. There is actually no reason why people should not be 
prepared to bear the burden of extra taxes m order to provide the 
sinews for development In fact the same compulsion could be 
applied as in a var There is likely, however, to he a basic differ- 
ence m the approach to a war as distinguished from the approach 
to the process of economic development The heat, tension and 
excitement generated by a war along with the patriotic fervour 
when the country’s honour is at stake would generate a passionate 
sense of responsibility in every individual citizen and rouse him to 
ivVA’fioe. biaV&w. 'Tie 

could expect, therefore, a great readiness on the part of the 
community to accept voiuntanly the burden of additional taxation 
to finance the war If the same passion could be roused about 
economic development, perhaps, people would not mind beanng 
additional burden of taxation It is doubtful, however whether 
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a war psychosis could be roused about schemes of development, 
especially in the conditions of an under-developed country -whero 
people are used to poverty for ages together and hence, do not 
react to the schemes of development with the expected fermenta. 
tion or feelings. Additional taxes in fact provoke reactions unhelp, 
ful to development.! We see. therefore, that the comparison bet- 
weennar finance and development finance is useful within certain 
limitations. Whereas a war is expected to continue for a short 

period and the whole community is prepared psychologically for all 

possible exigencies, economic development is likely to be a prolong, 
ed affair prcad over decades. One can have a full sight of the 
warmt o victory in a war but the fruits of development may not 
accrue iimnediately to the community as a whole. Deyelopmeot 
y Its very nature starts in strategic sectors and then gradnallr 
spreads to the economy as a whole. The first to benefit by deve- 
lopment are those who find additional employment and new 
markets and these would be only a small part of the whole com- 
'.r, , I’"P“"l“»>to bear the bnrden of eitra lanes is 
g™“al Ibemyopio vision of men in 

witho,?t°T°“s”‘ *“ *"’"<>”■“6 both from within and 

even for fi finance a war. Borrowing is nnavoitlable 

loan, both , Governments do float 
develoumenr 1 abroad in order to raise resources for 

rnent 13 hlrclv t k ®P borrowing for financing develop- 

a war Tt f ° i auccessful than a programme for financing 

mumtv and war-loans are a deadweight on the com- 

machiLrv f " j' economy with its totally broken 

S the •» ■‘“® P-"'>® ‘i® fi®""- 

tTereor nn repnjm®®! of debts and interest 

diation of war dXu °‘lS,ts‘’wh‘‘‘r'‘‘' ‘PP™™' ‘I*® "P®' 

fi_„_ , fj , which are contracted in order to 

finance schemes of developme nt do not stand in any jeopardy of the 

is...™..! ..w 

w..er for mttr 
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sort Debts create assets which yield a regular income out of the 
proceeds of which payment of interest and repayment of principal 
could easily be made Raising debt resources for financing 
schemes of development appears to be easier than for financing a 
..war unless passion about a war works miracle to the contrary The 
government may have some hesitation in raising money bj loans 
to finance a war in view of the burden of repayment but no such 
apprehensions need be there in the case of a plan of economic 
development The loans pay their own way if they be properly 
utilised for productive purposes There is hkely to be greater 
readiness on the part of external agencies to provide loans for 
financing schemes of developm“nt rather than financing a war 
This however would be falsified m the case of rnal political 
ideologies the allies of which are likely to receive all possible aid 
including large scale gifts because of political reasons On purely 
economic considerations war debts should be unpopular whereas 
development loans ought to be popular 

^ The next comparison between war finance and developmental 
finance is the recourse to deficit financing in cither of the cases 
It 13 now a matter of common understanding that government do 
add to currency circulation out of created money lu order to 
finance a war For financing selected schemes of development 
which would fructify withm the shortest time deficit financing is 
advocated Deficit financing to pay for a war is bo md to generate 
high inflationary pressures which cannot be counter acted by in 
creased supply of commodities but for purposes of development 
it IS possible to devise couatecvaiJing safety valves m order to 
reduce the severity of too much of money pursu ng too little of 
goods and services Deficit financing for development is much 
safer than deficit financing for a war 

With all comparisons it seems destruction finance is basically 
d fierent from construction finance A comparison between the 
Wo is instructive but also bring* to light the fact that development 
^ance should be easier if reason prevails over emotions Un 
fortunately passions and emotions mle supreme during a war but 
recede to the background when one thinks of economic develop 
ment How fine would it be if development could rouse the same 
feelings as a war 1 
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POINTS TO BEiJEMBEU 

1. Both war and derelopmaot neceasitata large acsta expenditure. 

2. War IS solely a responsibility of the government whereas develop- 
ment is a responsibility of the people as a whole. 

3. Where development proeeeda on a centrally planned basis, there Jf/ 
IS DO di&erenee between the two. 

4. How do governments raise tbeir resources to finance a war and how 
far can wa employ the aame measures to finance development 1 

5. The harden of addittona) taxation, loans, deficit financing. 

6. Deatcuetion-finance and oonstraetioiL-fiaaace. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Keynes, J, M. : Bou> to Pay /or ike War. 

S, Lewis, W. : Tktory </ Scoaomtc Gromth. 

3. Agarwala and Singh : Seonomie* of UnSer-developmtnt, 


Q, 3fi. Discuss the nature of the relationship between 
profits and investment in capitalist economies. {Delhi 1$62) 

Ads. It 13 essential to pmpoiat the csotral features of a 
capitalist eeoQomy lu order to understaod aod appreciate the motf*^ 
TatioD for mrestmeut. A capitalist economy, in conti'adistisotioa'' 
to a eociahst ooe, could be well chatacUtlsed, if not completely 
defined, in terms of the ownership aod operation of the means of 
production. Most of the means of production in a capitalist 
economy ace owned and operated by private enterprise for private 
profit, excepting for public utilities and important key industries of 
strategic military importance, tbe ownership and operation of 
which vests in the state. The ownership of the hulk of the means 
of production in land and capital must remain with the private 
entrepreneurs if at all any economy is to be called a capitalist 
economy. 

Owners of the means of production are at liberty to employ 
the producers’ goods at their command for any purpose, not pro- 
hibited by law. There is almost an unrestrained area of freedom 
for the utilisation of the means entirely according to the desire of 
the owners. There is, what u known as, the freedom of occupation. 
Woikeis can take up any occnpation which gives them the best of^ 
advantages in terms of remuneration and the conditions of work 
Land.owners are free to put their land to any use in accordance 
with their own calculus of their maximum gain Persons with 
savings at their disposal are free either to hold them idle m the 
form of unutilised hoardings or convert the same into any other 
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form of assefc according as they think best for themselves Similarly 
entrepreneurs are at liberty to engage themselves m any occupation 
which they regard best for themselves on economic as well as non 
economic gronnds Liberty along with private ownership is a- 
basic feature of the capitalistic order 
^ Another feature of a capitalist economy is the existence of 
"f rational self interest which guides the direction of the movement 
of the various factors of p’oductioa into different occupations 
The factors of production m a capitalist economy generally tend 
to move into those occupations which bring the maximum of 
economic gain m terms of rent^ wages interest and profit There is 
ruthless struggle and competition for the capture of the best of 
markets The guide to production is the expected rate of returns 
which in turn is determined by the expenditure pattern of the 
people Those who command the greatest amount of money 
exercise the greatest weightage over the pattern of expenditure and 
hence they are the most important determinants of the decisiona 
to produce What to produce and how much to produce has to 
be decided on the hasia of the expected rate of profits which is 
determined solely by the nature of the market for the commodity 
m question The objective guide to production is the expected gam 
out of a given piece of economic behaviour 

Given these three basic features of a capitalist economy, we 
have to examine the relationship between profits and investment 
There is a mutual cause and effect relationship between the volume 
of profits and the volume of investment Over a certain span of 
time this mutuality works itself out in terms of the inSuence of the 
volume of profits on the volume of savings m the economy and 
therefore the volume of investment the volume of investment m 
turn determines the strength of the flow of income given the 
flow of income the marginal propensity to consume in conjunction 
with the marginal propensity to save and invest would determine 
the nature and strength of aggregate effective demand that deter 
mmes the general level of prices and hence the marginal efficiency 
of capital or the rate of returns on a given piece of investment 
■ The capitalistic mode of production is such that it has to guide 
itself on the basis of the anticipated price for the commodities in 
a future market as against the expected cost of production The 
producers havu to compare the factor prices which determine the 
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nature of the co3t of production and the expected prices for the 
end-products rrhich a ccctam combiostiou of factors helps them to 
undertake the production of the commodities for sale. The 
producers in other u-ords hare to compare their own purchase 
prices as against the sale prices whioh they expect to get. The 
guide to production and, hence, the guide to investment is ' 
expected rate of profits or the marginal efficiency of capital. The 
Ifeynesian school of thought assigns decisive importance to the 
prerailiDg rate of interest along with the marginal efficiency of 
capital with a view to find out the worthwhiienesa or otherwise of 
investment. Should the rate of expected returns or the marginal 
efficiency of capital he lower than the prevailing rate of interest, 
the entrepreneurs would, perhaps, not find it worth their while to 
undertake investment because they can as well earn a certain income 
by way of interest and avoid, in the bargain, the adventures of an 
undependable market. The entrepreneurs would deem it worth- 
while to undertake investment only if the expected margisBi 
efficiency of capital is higher than the prevaiUog rate of interest. 
Here we get a connection between profits and investment via ttjfg 
rate of interest , but the trouble as usual is that tbe rate of interest 
itself 19 greatly infiuenced by the demand for investible funds as 
determined by the dictates of the investment market The situation 
-that emerges is one of mutual interaction between marginal 
efficiency of capital and tbe rate of interest, and it is rather difficult 
to gay which is the cause and which is the effect. In fact both 
might be greatly influenced by certam non-economic factors such as 
the spontaneous optimism or pessimism of tbe entrepreneurs which 
it is extremely difficult to examine in terms of a purely econDmic 
calculus In fact, it is pointed out by Keynes himself that the 
expectations of the entrepreneurs are not necessarily built upon any 
Tational foundation. 

The human mmd is moved to a tremendous adventure on a 
-complexity of psychological factors of which the role of expected 
prices might be rather insignificant, especially, when one is taking 
into account the prices likely to prevail in a distant future market^^ 
The present trends, of course, have a disproportionately heavy' 
influence in so far there is tendency to project the piesent into 
the future. It must, however, be remembered that the calculus 
About the future, even about the near future, say about five years 
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hence is highly unpredictable in character and the assumptions that 
actuate the motivation for investment are far too many to be 
merely economic The primary motivation is obviously economic 
optimism but this temperament which is conducive to investment 
13 hardly measurable m concrete economic quantities The 
motivation for innovation may have its roots in a complex soeio 
psychological environment as pointed out by Max Weber in his 
Protestant Ethics and Spirit of Capitalism Keligion and the Rise 
of Capitalism by Tawney as well pomts out sharply the role of 
non economic factors in the motivational patterns of the entrepre 
nenrial classes When we purport to examine the connection 
between profits and investment we have to take into account 
primarily the expected rate of profits as a determinant of investment 
and here we note that the expected rate of profits is greatly 
influenced by the current rate of profits as determined by the present 
prices The interest rate derives its importance as an alternative to 
the adventures of investment but m all likelihood it is the rate of 
investment which should determine the demand for mvestible funds 
and hence the rate of interest Both investment as well as interest 
are likely to be determined by the volume of enterprise in the 
economy as determined by the socio psychological cum political 
factors 

As against the expected rate of profits which sets the tone of 
the temperament of the entrepreneurial classes the actual profits 
determine the ability to save and hence the ability to invest It is 
well known that most of the savings of the communities come out 
of the profit income of the entrepreneurial classes As a class the 
entrepreneurs endeavour to earn the maximum and spend the 
minimum— at least in the imtial stages of growth -and the surplus 
which they expropriate is ploughed back into investment If the 
volume of profits be limited because of the high prices of the 
non organisational factors of production there is likely to be a 
dissipation of the mvestible surplus in the consumption expenditure 
of the income receivers other than the entrepreneurs Consump 
tion expenditure can provide a stimulus to investment or increased 
production only at advanced stage of development In the 

backward economies the limitation to investment is set by the poor 

capacity to save The expected rate of profit also is not encourag 
mg because of the low purchasing power of the people at large 
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There derelops, therefore, a vicious circle of low' profits and lovr 
investment in a major segment of the economy. Should the class 
that earns high profits be euayed ly pleasurable fancies, profits 
are likely to be squandered mn-^h to the detriment of the volume of 
investment. 

poms TO P.EitEMBER 

1. It 13 e^ential to pin-point tbe eilient festnrea of a capitalist economy 
norferlo understand the xeiatmnship Ijetwcsn profit and uiTesl- 

2. A capitalist economy is characterised by private o«mersljip and 
operation of the bulhof the means of prodciriion and freedom cf 
choice Tnth regard to occnpition and consumption. 

3. A capitalist economy is gmdcd pnoarily by rational eelf-inlere’t. 
Tbe market plays a mtal role in teima cf its infiarace on the entire 
tone of the economy. 

4. There IS atrro-sray cause and effect relationship between profit and 
inrestment if «■« eoosider a certain span of time— profit 
being tbe cacao of icrestment and vice tttta. 

5. The Keynesian school of thought bolds that the alteraative to invest- 

ment lahrosinees is tnhold investible lands is vhich gives 
certain rate of intareet. There vonjd be an ineontive to invest oa'p 
if tbe marginal efieieseyof capita] is greater than the prevailiag 
rate cf mterest. 

6. expectations plays ntat rote in determining the volime of inve*t« 
ment and expectaboes are nothing bat profit poasihihurs. Invest- 
ment u thos girremed by expected profita. 

7. Preflta eocstitaie tbe mam aource of smews for inveatment, since 
the other forms of income have a basic tmdeucy to be ecasniaed 
away. Investment m tarn creates incomes *hich support priixs 
aud profits. 

SELECT READEvGS 

1. Keyces, J.M. : The General Theory oj Zmpl^ymenr, Intereel oni 
Jifoney. 

2. Hansen, .b.H. Guide to Keynee. 

3. Kalecki, M. : Ets^e <mO>e Theory oJ Eeonermie Si'tfoticn. 

37. Show how and to wlutt extent ijaonetary policy 
can be used to promote economic development. 

(AUaliOhad 1900) 

Critically examine the role and limitations of mone- 
tary policy in a developing underdeveloped et^onomy. 

Question) 

Ans. The term “underdevefoped” country refers to 
backtrard or poor country trith a lotv level of per teal income 
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“under equipped with capital m relation to its population and natural 
resources ’ ^ 

Although the chronic backwardness of an underdeveloped 
country cannot be traced to any single factor, it is recognised at 
all hands that by far the most important factor holding up the 
pace of economic development in an underdeveloped country la 
the low rate of capital formation The rate of capital formation -- 
in underdeveloped countries like India, Ceylon, Malaya^ Thailand, 
Indonesia etc , vanes from 3 — 6% of the national income as com 
pared to 15 — 1 8% in the advanced industrial countries like the UK, 
USA etc * The meaning of capital formation i** that ' society 
does not apply whole of its current productive activity to the needs 
and desires oi immediate consumption, but directs a part of it to 
the making of capital goods ”* In a sense, the rate of capital 
formation is the same as what is meant by the rate of investment 
If the low rate of capital formation is the cause of underdevelop 
ment, itl logically follow s that the remedy for poverty is to step up 
the rate of capital formation for which it is essential that savinga 
should be increased The scope of monetary policy in the planned 
economic development of an underdeveloped country has to bo 
judged m this broad perspective To the extent monetary policy 
is capable of mduenemg savings and investment, it can contribute to 
economic development 

It should he noted at the very outset that the scope of mone 
tary policy is extremely limited on account of certain structural 
characteristics of an underdeveloped country In the 6rst place- 
there is a vast non monetised sector where the changes m the 
quantity of money or rate of interest do not have any mfluence 
upon the nature and level of economic activity Secondly, the 
proportion of credit to money m the monetised sector is very low 
Nearly 70% of money in circulation is currency and only 2o 30% 

13 credit This seriously limits the role of monetarj policy Thirdlj 
a monetary policy presupposes the existence of a ‘ developed *■ 
money market which la conspicuous by its absence man under 


1 Narks© ProMems cf Captfal Formation *n ZLnd’rdeveloped Ccunlries^ 

P 1. 

2 Meir and Baldwin, Economic Deitlopmenl, p 304 

3 Nurkae, Op at , p. 2. 
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developed country. In an underdeveloped country we usually come 
across “undeveloped” money markets. 

By “undeveloped” money market, we mean a market having the 
following characteristics^ : 

1. An undeveloped money market lacks a highly organised 
hanking system. 

2. It is not composed of specialised sub-markets like bill 
market, bond market, call.Ioans market, etc. 

3. The eitent of integration between the different sub- 
markets is comparatively small. There are sub-markets which often 
occupy important positions, but which are not connected with or 
inSuenced by the banking system. The sub-markets cannot there- 
fore, be effectively controlled by tbe banking policy. For example, 
the Indian money market consists of two parts, namely, the 
“indigenous" and the “advanced” and the two have not been pro- 
prrly co-ordinated. 

4. On account of varions types of rigidities and bottlenecks 
which hamper the mobility of capital funds an undeveloped money 
market is rather insensitive to tbe impact of international influences. 

On account of these factors, the efficiency of monetary policy 
IS extremely limited in an underdeveloped country. But this is not 
to deny the signidcance of an active monetary policy in the pro- 
grrmme of planned economic development. 

The massive problem of economic backwardness in an 
underdeveloped country cannot possibly be tackled by mere 
monetary manipulation for its economic development is held up by 
the real factors rather than by the monetary factors.* But monetary 
policy can be a considerable eupport to a policy of planned-econo- 
mic development “by inSuencing tbe supply and use of credit 
combating mflation, and maintaining balance of payment equili- 
brium.”^ In the first place, there is utter need in a developing 
■underdeveloped economy of extending the sphere of the monetised 
sector. This can be done by the establishment and extension 
of banking and financial institutions. Secondly, as private capital is 


1. Sen, S.JI., Central Banking in Underdevelopei Money Market! ^ Ch. 1. 

2. N. C. Ray, Ro'e of Monetary Pobey in Underdeveloped Countnea, 
Economie Affaire, 1960. 

3. Meir and Baldwin, Op. cit., p. 391. 
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extremely shy in the initial stages of economic development, the 
maintenance of a cheap money policy is essential for encouraging 
private investment. Thirdly, economic development is inevitably 
accompanied by a certain degree of inflation which may jeopardise 
the whole economy unless controlled by suitable monetary policy 
Lastly, economic development also imposes strains upon the 
balance of payments of the country which can also be managed to 
some extent by an appropriate monetary policy Thus although 
the efficacy of monetary policy is restricted on account of the 
existence of an undeveloped money market, still monetary policy 
has undoubtedly an active role to play in a scheme of planned 
economic development 

Now the question anses, what should be the goal or goals of 
monetary policy * 

The traditional goals of monetary policy have been the stabi 
lity of exchange rates and the stability of prices The exchange 
stability as a goal of monetary policy was associated with the Gold 
Standard But after the breakdown of the Gold Standard, price 
stability took the placo of exchange stability Stabilisation of the 
general pnce level was regarded as the supreme objective of the 
monetary policy during the great depression of the 1930’s But 
neither exchange stability nor price stability appears to be an 
appropriate goal of monetary policy m an underdeveloped country 

As most of the countnes of the world are members of the 
IMF, fluctuating exchange rates do not pose any serious problem 
Under the IMF arrangement exchange stability can be taken 
for granted The goal of pnce stabihty appears to be more appro 
priate for developed country where the fundamental problem is 
economic stabilisation In an underdeveloped economy where the 
basic problem is economic growth, a slowly rising price level would 
be more suitable as it would have a favourable impact upon the 
private incentives to invest It has also been suggested by “ome 
economists that a mild inflation by compulsorily cutting down 
consumptions creates "forced savings” which can be utilised for 
purposes of investment ^ 

The stabihty of interest rates al^o does not appeal as an 


1 Bernstein and Patel, Inflation m Relation to Economic Development 
IMF Staff Faptra Oct 1953 
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appropriate goal of monetary policy in an underdereloped 
economy. In fact, some have made out a case for maintaining 
a high rate of interest ma developing economy,^ A high rate of 
interest would, it is argued, restrict tho allocation of scarce capital 
only among the most prodnctive sectors and thus eliminate the 
wasteful use of scarce resources. It would also serve as an effective 
anti-infiationaiy measure by restricting undesirable investment and 
stimulating saving. The case for a high interest rate policy, 
however, does not bear close scrutiny,* It is true that a high rate 
of interest may succeed in controlling inffation through its restric- 
tive effect on all forces of investment. But it is hardly desirable for 
an underdeveloped country and rapid economic growth to resort to 
a general restriction on investment for checking inflation, A more 
effective method of controlling investment in undesirable directions 
would be to resort to direct controls and control over capital 
issues So far as the weapons of monetary policy are concerned 
the "selection” or "qualitative” methods rather than the rate of 
interest method of credit control are much better suited to under- 
developed countries. They can be so devised as to ensure reasonable 
control over investment without prodociog any adverse effect on 
investment in desirable channels Similarly, the argument regard- 
ing saviogs can be summarily disposed of. Savings depend upon the 
capacity to save and the facilities for saving rather than upon the 
rate of interest and as such specialised financial institutions should 
be set up for mobilising the savings. The only case that may he 
conceded to a high rate of interest policy relates to its employment 
as a shock tactics. 'When speculation m goods and securities 
becomes ripe and gets beyond control by other means, the rate of 
interest may be employed for pricking the bubble * 

Thus a high rate of interest cannot be a general goal of 
monetary policy. On the contrary, there is a sound case for main- 
taining a low rate of interest which has stimulating effect upon 
employment and income through increased investment. 

The optimum employment or in other words full employment 


1. Bay, N.C., Op. cit., p. 164. 

2. Poddar, A.K., Monetaiy Policy la a Developing Economy, Pomona, 
June 26,1060. 
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18 the most appropriate goal of monetary policy for an under- 
developed country Since incroasmg employment 13 associated 
with the rising income and capital formation, this objective does 
not require any explanation An underdeveloped country is charac- 
terised by a large volume of “diguised unemployment ’ ^ The 
volume of digui^ed unemployment constitutes in some countries 
40 60% of the total labour force engaged m agriculture^ The pre- 
ssure of this large surplus population on land seriously affects agricul* 
tural productivity and thereby holds up the development of other 
sectors Under such circumstances the provision of gainful employ- 
ment to the surplus hands becomes a policy of critical importance 
What IS more significant to note, the disguised unemployed instead 
of becoming a liability are, aa Prof Nurkse contends, a source 
of capital formation ® Thus stepping up of the level of employment 
is a highly desirable goal of monetary policy But it ought to be 
noted that a monetary policy cannot influence the level of employ- 
ment directly, but only indirectly through savings and investment 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

2 Tbs scope cf maaetary policy is rather limited in an underdeveloped 
couatTy OQ aceouat of (a) the existeoce of a vast non nonetised 
sector (tj the low proportion of credit to money, (e) the under- 
developed nature of the market 

2 But in spite of those limitations, ao active monetary policy is 
essential for the smooth fajictioning of a developing underdeveloped 
economy Aa active monetary policy la useful for (i) the extension 
of the sphere of the monetised sector (it) encouraging private 
investment, (»jt) 6ghting inflationary pressure, end (iv) correcting 
disequilibrium ui the balance of payments 

3 As regards the goal of monetary policy exchange stability is guaran- 
teed by the monetary arrangements under the IMF The goal of 
price stability is more appropriate for the advanced industrial 
countries a mild inflationary policy would be more conducive to 
economic growth Optimum or full employment is the most 
desirable goal of monetary policy for an underdeveloped country 
but the influence of monetary policy on employment is only indirect 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Meir and Baldwin Econotnie Oevehpment pp 391 395 


1 Nurkse, Cp at , pp 32-23 
2. Ibid , p 35 
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2. Ray, N. C, : Role of Monetary policy in Underdeveloped Countries, 
Econom c A^aira. April 1S60. • 


Q,. 38. ‘‘Money is a leading species of a large genus ; 
bence monetary policy, in order to be efiectivc, must deal 
with tbe tvbole range of liquid assets. (Poono J965) 

Monetary policy should seek to control nothing less 
than the state of liquidity of the whole economy. Discuss. 

(Poono 1965) 

Ans. Monetary policy is a policy of regulating the prices and 
other economic activities of the country through the regulation of 
the supply of money, use of money and the rate of interest Tradi- 
tionally the monetary policy has been linked with the central 
banking actions. However, regarding the efBcscy of monetary 
policy there have been doubts and have been so expressed at various 
times. In 195d, the report of the Rodcliffe Committee advanvecl 
certain views, whicb made a landmark in the history of monetary 
policy and its theory. As a result we'find a picture which is different 
from the one we had been taught to believe regarding the process 
ot the working of the monetary weapons and their resultant effects 
» the economy. 

Monetary policy, as explained above, in its traditional sense, 
means the regulation of the money supply since it is the money 
supply which is supposed to provide the purchasing power in the 
market Purchasing power, in ita fluid form, may be called money 
Alooey IS fully liquid and has the quality of being a claim in general 
upon goods and services. The claim may bo exercised at any time 
and m any manner. An asset, which has to he accepted m the pay. 
ment of a debt, when it is offered, is full money Similarly any 
other asset, which by the coiwent of the i»ople, may be generally 
acceptable in the discharge of debts will be money — probably just a 
shade less than the legal tender currency. With the development 
of banking it was recognised that bank notes and bank deposits were 
acquiring the qualities of full money very rapidly. Further, it was 
realised that bank deposits were created, and were in some way limi- 
led by the legal tender available to the banks. The availability of 
cash to the banks was termed the liquidity of the banks and hence 
■ was thought that to control the creation of this non-currency 
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money m the economy, the liqmdity of the banks was to be cont- 
rolled 

The point to be noted here is that other assets which might 
act as money were ignored The monetary policy was to be used 
only for the regulation of currency and the bank money But now 
the ideas have changed The aim now is to control the creation 
of liquidity as a whole in the economy and not only the credit 
creation by the banks Let us see in a little greater detail the con 
cept of liquidity because it is on the basis of this concept that the 
new ideas of monetary policy are to stand 

Liquidity may be defined as the power of an asset to get con- 
verted into another asset by means of exchange Since ultimately 
all economic assets are to some extent or other exchangeable with 
other assets, the liquidity of an asset is to be judged by the quickness 
and ease with which an asset can get converted into another Clearly 
almost every asset has liquidity to some extent or other 
Currency has the highest liquidity and is full money The point is 
that an inerease in liquidity may be through addition to the liquid 
assets as such or by the increment m liquidity of exisitmg assets 
By whatever means there is an addition to the overall liquidity m 
the economy, there will be a pressure on demand and the prices will 
tend to rise 

We can add the changes that this concept would be implying 
for the theory of the rate of interest Keynes had given us the ana- 
lysis of the effects of clianges in interest rates on the basis of a given 
total of liquidity in the economy His view was that all the assets 
may conveniently be classified in terms of money, securities and 
commodities Keynes felt that changes in interest rates had two 
effects — (1) an influence on the mvestment and (2) an influence on 
tlie holdings of the savings of the community in the form of assets of 
varying liquidity The shifts in the liquidity preference and the 
shifts m the availability of Iiqnid assets would change the interest 
rates till the desire to hold various assets available becomes equal to 
their supply The Kadciiffe Committee on the other hand empha 
sised that the concept of liquidity would force us to take mto 
account not only the banking but also the non banking institutions 
which are capable of creating liquid assets or which can make 
existing assets more liquid. They pomt out that we should neither 
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consider liquidity, as only consisting of actual availability of 
cash plus bank deposit nor should we assume that the total liquidity 
of the economy is fixed. We should rather view liquidity as the 
accession to and not the actual supply of cash by various potential 
spenders whose decisions to spend are determined not by actual 
availability of cash but on what they think about their possi- 
bility of laying hands upon. The Committee says ; “While the cost 
of borrowing money can only affect total demand directly in a limi- 
ted manner. .....monetary authorities may bring to bear another in- 
fluence which can be altogether more pre-emptory. This is the 
avaiiahility of funds to borrowers through particular channels.” 
(Para 387) “If, on the other band, the money is already there, the 
decision is uninhibited by such financial considerations.” {Para 387) 
“Though we do not regard the supply of money as an unimportant 
quantity, we view it as only part of wider structure of liquidity jn the 
economy. It is the whole liquidity position that is relevant to spend- 
ing decisions A decision to spend depends uot simply on whether 

the spender has cash or “money in the bank” .There is the 

nltersative of raising funds either by selling an asset or by borrowing ; 
and the prospect of a cash flow from future sales of a product both 
«DCOurages commitments beyond immediately available cash and 
make bctowiog easier. The ease with which money can be raised 
depends, on the one hand, upon the composition of the spender's 
assets and on his borrowing power, and on the other hand, upon 
the methods, moods and resources of financial institutions and other 
■firms which are prepared (on terms) to finance other people’s 

spending ” (Para 389) “The decision to spend thus depends 

upon liquidity in the broad sense, not upon immediate access to the 

money spending is not limited by the amount of money in 

existence, but it is related to the amount of money people think they 
can get hold of, whether by receipts of income (for instance from 
sales), or by disposal of capital assets, or by borrowing”. (Para 390) 
Thus we may say that there is a growing independence from 
-the necessity of borrowing from the banks. The expectations that 
particular assets can be converted into cash or can he used for 
payments when the time for payment comes, or borrowings can be 
had from non-banking institutions, will make the traditional mone- 
tary policy ineffective. And the important point to be noted is that 
these other sources may not be fully dependent upon the availability 
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•of cash to the banks Probably the non banking institutions may be 
more potent jn providing a financial basis for sustaining demand m 
the economy Such a power of finance may be called with Mrs 
Joan Robinson the power of self finance The actual effect of this 
power on the demand pattern will depend upon its quantity and 
its distribution pattern between different holders 

If the demand is being created by certain expansionary forces 
in the economy and the liquidity is making it possible for that 
demand to exercise itself, then raising the interest rate may not help 
m its reduction Interest cost is just one of the many influences 
which investors or spenders will be thinking of Much more impor* 
tant perhaps will he the general feeling that there is a seller’s market 
It 13 very doubtful that a businessman would be much deterred in his 
activities by an increase of 1% in the rate of interest when he is ex- 
pectmg, «ay, a 5% rise in the prices due to incrraamg demand Here, 
then, It is not the monetary policy which will be sufficiently effective , 
comprehensive controls of investments and capital issues will 
be required to check demand But this will not be monetary 
policy , this will be the non monetary portion of the economic policy 
of the State 

If, on the other hand, the increased liquidity is itself causing 
mote of demand then we should take steps to stop the increase m this 
liquidity The Report points out that we may strike at the balance 
sheets of the various financial institutions by changing the total 
structure of interest rates which will affect the capital value of their 
financial assets and thus force them to act m the desired way It 
was on the basis of these considerations that the Committee insists 
upon the structure of interest rates rather than some notion of the 
‘supply of money’ as the centre piece of monetary action 

Thus it follows, that as far as monetary policy goes, it cea'^es 
to be fully effective with the development of more and more non 
banking financial institutions whudi deal m as'ets of various liquidity 
and which help m the emergence of new liquid assets and new 
methods of finance m the form of trade documents, consumer’s 
credit, the hire purchase system and so on, it is necessary for us to 
shift from regulating only the money supply to the legulation of the 
liquidity ai a whole Moreover, the flow of demand cannot be re 
gulated simply through monetary measures and changes m interest 
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rates. Monetary policy has to be supplemented by management of 
the non- banking financial institutions in various manners. 

POINTS TO REMEJfBER 

1. Monetary policy was traditionally linked with the regulation of 
currency and hank money only. 

2. But Binca the publication of the Report of the RadchS'e Committee 
the Bcene has changed. 

3. The old meanmg of money has been modified to stand for the power 
of liquidity and command m the market. 

4. Tbna every asset may be able to act as money to some extent. 

6. The creation of purcbasiog power is also thns not limited to the 
monetary authorities and the banks. 

C. There may he a change in the pnrchasing power simply by a change 
in the liquidity of the assets, or an addition to the liquid assets. 
Some financial inatitntions may undertake the task of making lees 
liquid assets more liquid. The potential purchasing power m (he 
economy may thus go up. 

7. Bate of utereat would not be the only factor which goes to infioence 
the overall liquidity of the market. Eenee to control the demand 
in the economy, the need is to regulate the creation of the total 
liquidity ifl tbeecoaensy and its distribution between the poten^tial 
eponders. Just the control of bank money or jnst the manipulation 
of interest rate would not be suffieienl. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Beport of the Committee on the Working of the Monetary System. 
Her >Iajeety’s Stationary Office, 1959. 

2. Oxjord Economic Paptrt. lOGO. 

3. Quarlerly Journal of Economtot, 1960 and 1961. 


Q,. 39. Outline the main considerations which shonld 
be borne in mind when a government is choosing between a 
policy of devaluation and one of using import restrictions 
(whether tariffs or quotas) in order to deal with balance of 
payment difiScnlties. {I/ondon B Sc. 1964) 

Ans. When a country is presistently confronted with the 
problem of an unfavourable balance of trade, the government has 
to adopt certain measures to correct the imbalance. The credit of 
the country abroad would be at stake when the debts to the 
foreigners cannot be paid off in time. The matter is rather serious 
and has to be remedied in whatever way possible. Balance of 
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payments difBculties arj«e oat of tiie fact that exports fall short of 
the imports The excess of imports over the exports would be the 
debts which the importers owe to the exporters from abroad When 
balance of payments di£Sculties persist over a period of time» 
•* debts keep on accumulating and the sellers from abroad may start 
doubting the ability of the debtors to repay the debts Credit 
purchases from abroad become increasingly difficult The govern 
ments of the debtor countries are forced to find out the causes 
that account for the balance of payments difficulties and adopt 
appropriate remedial measures 

Why should a country import persistently much more than 
what it 13 capable of exporting * The demand for exports must be 
very very strong and the capacity to export must be rather weak in 
comparison with the demand foe imports It is well known that 
exports pay for imports There are two things which have to be 
taken into account in this connection the quantity of physical 
imports as against the quantity of physical exports and again the 
^ prices of the commodities imported as sgsmst the prices of the 
commodities exported When a country runs into balance of 
payments difficulties it may be because the volume of imports is 
very much larger than the volume o' exports or it may be because 
the import prices are rather high m comparison with the export 
prices The prices of imports as well as exports would be deter 
mined by the forces of competition in the world markets If 
imports consist of commodities with less of competition and if 
exports consist of commodities with more of competition, the 
import prices would be rather high m comparison with the export 
prices and the result would be an unfavourable balance of trade 

This sort of a situation can be remedied either by augmenting 
the volume of exports or by realising better prices for the commo 
dities that are exported or by curtailing the volume of imports or 
by securing reduced prices for the imports Any one or more of 
these remedies could be combined to correct the imbalance on 
the external account 

1 One wav is to curtail imports Imports could be curtailed 

m two ways The government could impose heavy tariff duties on 
such of the imports as are regarded non essential The government 
has to appoint a committee of experts to determine what imports 
are absolutely es«ential to the growth of the economy and what 
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imports coold be dispensed with without spelliog any danger to 
the growth. The latter kind of imports could be subject to heavy 
import duties so that the prices of imported commodities would rise 
to the extent of inducing a fall in their demand. The danger 
in this connection is that the countries thus affected may undertake 
retaliatory measures. The exports from the country which is 
trying to restrict imports by imposing heavy duties on them may be 
subject to the same treatment. 

Another way to restrict imports is to impose physical controls 
on the quantities of the commodities which would be permitted. 
The commodities allowed could be imported only up to the limits 
of the quotas fixed by the state. No excess of imports above the 
limits would be permitted. In this case as well there is every danger 
of retaliatory measures being undertaken by the countries that are 
adversely affected by the fixation of quotas. Similar quotas may 
be fixed for exports from the country concerned and hencsi the 
measures undertaken may not serve any useful purpose. 

One of the possible reasons accounting for the fall in the ^ 
value of exports is the fall in the volume owing to the excessively 
high prices which a country is charging. If there is a general 
inflation raging within the country, the domestic market is to 
compete with the external market for the same commodities. If 
the producers find the iuternal market to be fairly remunerative, 
there is no reason why they should not raise the export-prices as 
well and the result would be a fall in demand on account of the 
rise in prices. In such a case, the buyers from outside may not 
have much of an mducement to buy. They may look for other 
.alternative markets and in that case, the countries that are keen 
to maintain their exjort markets have to give some inducement to 
the buyers to continue to buy. 

Devaluation is a remedy for the reluctance of the buyers from 
outside to buy their usual commodities from a country that is passing 
-through a period of infiation. To devalue is to offer more of the 
currency of one country for a unit of the currency of another " 
country. II at a certain point of time, the exchange ratio between 
the dollar and the rupee stands at Rs. 5»=S1 and if the government 
of India decides to offer Ks. 6=$l, the value of the rupee is 
curtailed and that of the dollar raised. For every dollar one extra 
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rupee is offered Thus prior to devaluation any person that offered 
$20 would have got Ks 100 hut after devaluation he would get 
Bs 120 He IS free to buy commodities with Bs 120 by spend 
iDg the same amount that he used to spend earlier namely Ks 100 
The buyers from outside get more of commodities for the same 
^ price or they ha^ e to pay less to buy what they used to buy earlier 
Devaluation IS therefore equivalent to a general cut in the prices of 
all the commodities In accordance with the law of demand a 
fall m the prices should bo accompanied by a rise in demand 
Devaluation la thus calculated to promote exports by making them 
cheaper 

Whereas the export prices decline as a result of devaluation 
the import prices are likely to increase To get one dollar Es 
have to be paid instead of Rs 5 To buy from abroad Rs 10(> 
worth of good'* Rs 120 have to be paid In accordance with 
the law of demand the imports should fall as they become costlier 
than before Devaluation works m both the ways — curtailment 
. of imports and promotion of exports to restore the balance on the 
^balance of payments account Exports increase but it may not 
mean much of an increase in export earnings since there has been 
a fall in their value Imports decline but even for the reduced 
quantities of imports the cost may not decline substantially m 
view of the ti«e in the import prices Thus the country that 
devalues the external value of its currency may suffer on both the 
accounts unless that fall ju the external value is sufficiently compen 
sated by the rise in the general level of prices Devaluation is 
again, a matter of prestige for the country concerned since the- 
soundness of the currency is called into question if it is devalued 
It 13 always preferable to overcome the balance of payments 
difficulties by adopting measures other than devaluation if those 
measures are regarded to be adequate and effective 
POINTS TO REilEMBER 

1 When a cotintry persistently laees unfa-pourable balance of trade the- 
government has to undertake certain measures to correct tho 
imbalance 

2 Exports pay for imports and hence correction of irobaJance implies 
either eurta Imeat of imports or p omoUon of exports or both 

3 Export promotioB means »port ng more and securing better export 
prices importing less and securtag lower import prices can cut tk» 
value of imports 
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4. The government «in reetnet imports in physical torros by disallowing 
non-essential things. 

5. If imports are subject to heavy tOKstioa or if quotas are fixed, there 
IS every fear of retaliatory measur ee. 

6. IThen there is a general inflatitwi in the countcy, the domeetic 
market has bo compete mUi the external market, 

?. Devaluation is a remedy of the last resort. 


Q,. 40. <‘Tlie money market stractnre in India, loose 
as it is, is comparatively well developed in terms of orga- 
nised relationship and specialisations of fancdons.” 
Elucidate. [Madra$ 1961) 

Ans. The market is an mstitution in whleb the buyers and 
sellers of a commodity commanieate wilfa each other uith a view to 
bay and sell ubatevet they «ish to acquire or dispose of at a cer- 
tain price. la the money market, it Is money that is being Void’ 
(lent) and purchased (borroired) at a certain price (the rate of 
interest). When tre think of the money market in India, what we 
denote is a reference to the lending and borrowing activities of 
institutions and individuats and the structure of interest rates which 
speaks for the nature of the market and the nature of the demands, 
for and the supply of money in the economy The money market 
' structure connot es the inter-relationships and linkages whieh join 
the various institutions and iudividuaU cither as caterers of finance 
or as borrowers. Excepting for a minority of individuals who 
organise their business in money in their own isolated individual 
capacity, the rest of the organised institutions normally form a part 
of a bigger structure and all of them come under the guidance of 
the “super patriarch” the Reserve Bank of India. ‘Looseness’ 
of structure indicates the want of a closely knit-up structure in 
which the various components stand i ntimate ly inter-connected. '■ 
The term ‘‘organised relationshJjM and specialisations” allude s to ' 
the adversity of functions for the discharge of which the component 
units of the money market operate in a specialised way with a 
specialised set of borrowers. We have to examine the nature of 
riirp'iYtuipai'cSsriVi’S'AT j'isis' iibr sf 

functions which they are found to fulfil in the context of financial 
requirements of a growing economy like ours. The judgment that 
the money market is “well developed” would he valid only if a 
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Significant proportion of the ejpectations from a good money 
market are fulfilled hy the present structure of the money market 
in India, 

The market in a capitalist society is governed by considera- 
tions of maximum personal advantage and even in the money 
market the buyers and sellers^ of loan services seek the best of their 
own interests, excepting for the central bank of a country which has 
to act as the guardian of the country’s money mirket in the interest 
of the economic w elfare of the comm uni ty as a whole The money 
matket'"iri the country could be said to be well developed only 
when the b road social obiect ives. which the market is expected to 
serve, are a dequately achieved m practice The mam function of 
the money market is to make available for dev elopment activity in 
a growing economy like India’s a plentiful supply o f mye stible 
funds A developing economy is m need of even more and more 
of lavestiWe lands to andectsle capitai construction bo as to raise 
eEFeclively the production potential In other words, m an .e co 
n omy which la a back ward one and m the proc^’ss of rapid econo 
mic development, the primary func tion of the money market is to 
,.aa ke available long term investment o p a^largesc^ and at a 
ch eap rate of i n tere st The money market played a very d ecisiv e ^ 
role m the economic development of Japan and Germany, under 
taking, as they did, a very positive role in initiating the process of 
development. From this view point, the money market m our 
country is still not well developed On an average, it is found that 
the proportion of advances done by our banks towards industrial 
purposes out of the total advances is less than 60% It is only 
recently after the establishment of the Industrial Finance Corpo- 
ration, that the percentage of advances for industrial purposes has 
been pulled up to nearly 50% of the total or else, the nature of 
the advances revealed that our banking structure is primarily com- 
mercial m character Most of the loans advanced are to the traders 
of the country and they are for shortterm commercial purposes 
The money market covers, of course, all the lenders and borrowers 
of the country and is, therefore, more comprehensive than the 
structure of banking as such 

In so far as there is a persistent shortage of mvestible liquid 
funds, despite the availability of real mvestible savings m the form 
of unutilised factors of production and the essential wage goods 
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there is something seriously wrong with the money market. In a. 
really well-developed money market, a shortage of money, as such, 
•would not hamper the growth of the economy -when there are real 
resources and they can be aTailed of. The function of the money 
market is to impart liquidity to the inrcstihle assets sothatentre- 
preneurs aspiring to play a Tigorons and actire role m derelop- 
ment may not face any obstacle by •way of non-availahility of 
adequate financial resources. There is a talk in our country 
regarding the establishment of banks for the mohiUsation of non- 
monetary savings for the purpose of development. This itself is 
an index of the fact that the money market is really not well- 
developed from the vicrv-point of the needs and requirements of a 
growing economy. There Is still existent a large non-monetised 
sector in our economy in which the role of money is played by 
real commodities as distinguished from money which is only a 
token. In any well-developed money market there is no need for 
commodities to play the role of money. This again shows that 
one money market is not particularly well-developed 

The institution that covers (be entire country both us a. 
lender and as a borrower, is the government at various levels. The 
government is the biggest dealer in the market and hence the 
lending and borrowing activities of the government have a pro- 
found influence on the demand for and the supply of money as 
well as the price fop the oseof money, i.e., the rate of interest. All 
the same, the role pla3’ed by the government lo the money market 
of the country is not that predomiDant as that of private institu- 
tions and individuals who exercise a significant control over the 
supply of as well as the demand for money. The government 
provides a very small proportion of rural finance by way of loana 
and a small proportion of mdustria! finance in the urban areas. The 
result, therefore, is that the gorernmenb cannot bring under its oiru 
direct supervision the lending and borrowing activities of large 
number of indigenous bankers who function in their own indivi- 
dual capacity. Banking, in fact, is confined by and large to the- 
utban areas and the rural people are always starved of adequate 
funds — short-term, medium-term as well as long-term. Even today 
the money-lenders exploit (heir semi-monDpoIistic position in the 
market to make a huge amount of ‘hlack-moaey’. 

In any well-developed money market there must be a stability 
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of the rate of interest over certain range, making allowance for 
temporary seasonal fluctuations to make adjustments for changing 
needs The structure of the interest rates in India is really 
fantastic since the rate of interest vanes from 3% to as mn^'h as 15% 
depending upon the nature of the lender, the borrower and the 
nature of the loan itself, such as the site, the duration^ the secuuty 
etc In a developed money market the monopolistic elements and 
the exploitation that ensues therefrom, tend to disappear The 
money market m India is out and out a sellers’ market and the 
sellers take full advantage of their monopolistic hold over the 
market to enrich themselves at the cost of the buyer of loan 
services The loose structure of the market is reflected in the wide 
range over which the interest rate varies In a well mtograted 
market, there is Eomelhing known as a long term equilibrium price 
around which there are marginal fluctuations In the money market 
that exists m our country, there is really no such thmg as a long 
term equilibrium rate of interest 

We have a variety of inst tutions m the market like tho 
government which functions through the various departments, the 
Reserve Bank of India, the Post Office Banks, the co operative 
societies the finance corporations, the indigenous hankers, village 
money lenders, the various commercial banks etc , and all of them 
specialise m certain functions and cater to the financial needs of a 
certain group of people with whom they have mtimate business 
relations It may appear that m their own individual spheres 
they are pretty well developed m terms of organised relationships 
and specialisation of functions In point of fact, a highly mono 
polistic market, m which the range of prices 13 varied so widely and 
m which the services are confined to a chosen few, could hardly be 
characterised a well developed market India’s money market is 
still underdeveloped very much like her economy and is, in fact, a 
reflection of her economic situation The Reserve Bank is endea 
vourmg to introduce radical changes and things are certainly hound 
to improve m future 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 The money market refer* to ttw tenders and borrowers of loan ser- 
Tices who strike bargain at a certein price (rate of interest) 

2 Looseness of structure xefen to the fact that the various institutiors 
and mdiTiduals that function is the money market have not been 
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brought corapletely under the unified control of the B.6. of India. 

3. The money market can be aaid to be a welUdeveloped one only when 
the social objectives, which a good financial market is expected to 
achieve, are adequately fulfilled in practice. 

4. The most important objective in a growing economy is the imparting 
of liquidity to all the investibla real assets so that the maximum 
rate of growth could be acbieved. Perennial supply of funds, at a 
cheap rate of mtereat, conveniently accessible is tbe ideal of a 
well'developed money market. 

5. Tbe money market m our countiy is really not well developed in 
this sense of the term. There is always a paucity of induatnal 
finance smce most of our inaUtutKiis specialise m lending on a short 
term basis for commercial purposes. 

6. With the eetabbshment of the Industrial Fmanee Corporation the 
situation has undergone a change for tbe better. Industrial advances 
approximats to nearly 90% of tbe total. 

7. The money market in India is a highly monopolistic sellers’ market 
with a wide venation of the rate of interest. A significant pro* 
portion of the market is still to be brought under the control of the 
Reserve Bank of India. 
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1. Pawandikar, S. C. : Bonding in India. 
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Q,. 41. Examine the working of tbe Indian money 
market and suggest remedies for its improvement. 

{Nagpur 1960) 

Sketch in broad outline the structure and functioning 
of the money market in India at present and discuss how 
far it is sensitive to Reserve Bank action. {Poona 1960) 

What are the characteristics that distinguish deve* 
loped from underdeveloped money market ? {Nagpur 1950) 
Ans. The money market refers to the purchase and sale of 
the services of money. Money includes mainly currency and 
ISnney is ■ptrrdca'seii wni airnise -iKa’Ave. 

in money buy the sayings from tiie depositors at a low rate of 
interest and sell the same to the debtors at a higher price— the 
difference being the surplns that is appropriated by the dealers. 
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The money market consists of the sum total of all the lenders and 
borrowers who are m contact with each other for purposes of 
lending and borrowing In oidet to understand the working of 
the Indian money market, we have to examine the nature and 
operations of the various agencies that undertake the business of 
collecting deposits from those who save and extending loans and 
credit faciUties to others The Indian monfey market is charae 
tensed by a diversity of mslitations . at the apex of which stands 
the Eeserve Bank of India and at the bottom of which there is an 
expansive stratum of village money lenders cum traders In bet 
ween the two we have the co operative credit societies post office 
savings banks, indigenous banker^, )omt stock banks inclusive of 
the State Bank of India the various finance corporations at the 
all India and state levels and the foreign exchange banks In 
addition to these agencies that deal m the services of money there 
13 a good deal of lending and borrowing m kmd, especially so in 
the rural areas and the rate of interest charged m such casses is 
invariably exorbitantly heavy This, however, usually goes un 
accounted for^ from being examined as a part of the regular money 
market since there is no mediation of money to facilitate such 
tia*'sactions 

In terms of the number of the people invo red as distmguished 
from the value of the transactions struck, the rural money market 
is certainly by fat the moat important The monetary needs of 
the villagers of our country are met by the followmg agencies m 
accordance with the findings of the Rural Credit Survey Report 


Crtdxl Agency 

Proportion o/ 6orrou.ing 
from Agency 
per cent 

1 

Government 

33 

2 

Co operatives 

31 

3 

Relatives 

14 2 

4 

Landlords 

1 5 

6 

Agriculturist money lenders 

24 9 

6 

Professional money lenders 

44 8 

7 

Traders and Gommi^ion Agents 

65 

8 

Commercial Banks 

09 

9 

Others 

1 8 



^00 0 
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The figures speak for themselves. It is apparent that the agri- 
culturist money-lenders, professional money-lenders and the traders 
and commission agents tr^ether supply mote than 75% of the 
credit required by the villagers. Relatives are of importance in 
the hour of need, supplying as they do 14*2% of the credit. The 
Government and the co-operatives touch the fringe of the problem 
and the Commercial Banks are only a small fry. ^ ^ 

In view of the perpetual poverty of the village folks and the 
eternal need for credit to meet the undependable vagaries of the 
fi'erciJesa Providence, there » always an unfailing demand for money- 
Loanahle funds, on the contrary, are miserably scarce owing mainly 
to the general economic backwardness of the country and especially 
80 , of the rural areas. The sellets of monet ary s ervices enjoy a 
status of almost an unmatched privile^ It is a fantastic position 
oizooaoply. The range of the rale of interes t charged by private 
agencies stretches from 12% to 16% 1 The poorer a man, the smaller 
the security to offer and hence, the higher would be the rate of 
interest. '‘From each according to bis weakness” seems to bo the 
principle religiously followed by the pious money-lenders of our 
country. 

The State can hardly make amends for tho situation by law, 
unless a certain element of competition is introduced between the 
lenders. T he mgpey m a rket in the countryside i 3_entirelv-A_6ellecs’ 
market- The supply of credit has to increase enormously to come 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of the strength of demand. Legal 
restrictions on the lenders to curb undesirable practices can go a 
long way in the sense of driving them away from the open market 
to the black market. The basic economic disequilibrium between 
the demand for money as against the supply can hardly be rectified 
through legislation, unless really effective economic measures are 
undertaken. The best measures undertaken recently .in the direction 
of improving the conditions of the money-market in the_f ountry- 
side include increased _goYPmmental lending to _t^_fargiera and 
the artisans arid an eirpajision of credi t, hy th e co-o nerative societies 
with the_great assistanc e that i s bein g r endered by the Reserve 
Bank of India. Too many legal restrictions have led to a shrinkage 
of credit which helps the unscrupulous money-lenders all the more 
to exact prohibitive rates of interest. The extension of organised 
banking facilities to the country-side still remains a dream. 
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The indigenous bankers are to be found mainly in the email 
towns They combine trading along with banking and supply the 
credit needs of trade and commerce Most of the indigenous 
bankers refuse to be drawn within the fold of the regular money 
market in the country The ^orts of the Reserve Bank to bring 
them'mto line with the banking system have not succeded so far 

The post of&ce savings banks have made a considerable head- 
way ever since their start in the year 1882 Their number stands 
today around 70,000 and the amount collected by them by the 
end of 1958, stood at Rs 277 crores If the post office savings 
banks are properly organised, tbe«e could turn out to be the best 
agency for galvanising the rural savings Much needs to be don© 
m the direction of improvmg the working of the post-office savings 
banks 

By far the most important agency in the Indian money market 
ere the Joint Stock banking lostitutions These ere also known 
by the name of commercial banks They are all located in the 
urban areas and have a ready access to the savings of the town and 
city dwellers The history of joint stock banking m India has 
not been very happy A number of banks have failed and many 
of the “mall existing banks are always faltering The mam causes 1 
responsible for the failure of a large number of banks are paucity 
of capital, inexperienced and unskilled management, insincerity of 
the staff, fraudulent practices, a low liquidity ratio, indiacnmmate 
lending on the basis of insufficient security to the favourite custo- 
mers, reckless branch hanking and the indifference on the part of 
the government The Banking Compani^ Act of 1949 as amended 
m 1957 gives great powers to the Reserve Bank of India to rectify 
the anomalies in the Indian banking system The Reserve Bank 
can now prescribe the lending policy, the liquidity ratio, inspect 
the accounts and supervise the activities of the Board of Directors 
of these commercial banks He Reserve Bank has the powers to 
licence or not to license a bank, demand compulsory returns and 
power of scrutiny over the affairs of banking companies Attempts 
are a^so being made to develop a bill market 

The most important drawback of the Indian money market 
u the inadequacy of industrial banking as distioguished from com- 
mercial banking The investment corporations have recently filled 
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factors influence the n^!ir.s» of preference. What 

with regard to the choifo ^ ®*RCterofthe scale of preference 
In fact, this broad ouestinn” *® the problem to investigate, 

gories as required for th * divided into four specific cate- 

hold a part of their savings 

that some people prefer to hold th,o,V of money ? (6) Why is it 
that bear a filed rate of mtercsttM T°f-‘”,‘^° ‘°™ 

to equity shares 2 and (i) Wh tVhat is the people’s attitude 
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by one. ® • *>e take up these questions one 
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The first question can be tackled in accordance with the 
liquidity preference theory as propoimded by the General Theory 
of Keynes This theory states that people show a certain prefe* 
rence for cash holdings mainly out of three motives namely (a) the 
precautionary motive, (6) the transactions motive, and (c) the 
speculative motive Every one has to lay by a certain amount of 
cash in order to meet unforeseen difficnlties that compel some sud- 
den expenditure Cash holdings may take the form of either act lal 
hoarding of cash as is done by people from the rural areas not 
familiar with banking or the form of demand deposits held with 
the commercial banks The latter is a common habit in the city 
areas m which the banking habit is quite well developed The 
bankers cannot commit more than a ‘safe proportion’ of their de- 
mand deposits to long term investments in view of the possibility 
of a sudden demand for withdrawal of cash by the depositors The 
liquidity ratio of the banks has to be of a high order 

Most of the people of the category of workers, landlords, 
bond and stock holders etc , receive their incotne at certain inter- 
vals of time but they have to keep on spending every day over 
several goods and services to satisfy their daily needs They have 
to hold a certain amount of cash with them to meet the daily needs 
The cash required for this purpose has its roots in what is called 
the transactions motive If the transactions can be earned on 
mainly with cheques as is done in the advanced countries, the need 
for cash to pay for transactions would be reduced to that extent 
In the backward areas in which cheque payments are not so com 
mon, as in the rural areas, there is a great need for cash holdings In 
the developed economies with wide spread banking habits the need 
for cash on this account is not likely to be so great Much, of cour»e, 
depends on the volume of transactions as well 

Keynes attaches the greatest importance to the speculative 
motive The speculators have to hold huge quantities of ca^h to 
be able to carry on their speculative activities The ups and downs 
on the stock exchanges bring about big changes in the demand for 
cash Keynes seems to believe that the demand for cash aris ng 
out of the speculative motive IS likely to be much greater than that 
arising out of the precautionary and the transactions motives put 
together This of course, is likely to be true of the highly ^indns. 
ttiahsed countries, with well developed stock markets In the 
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backward countries, speculation is limited to only » few 
exchanges that exist and in view of the narrow range of stocks an 
shares because of limited industrialisation, the need for cash out of 
the speculative motive is not likely to be so big as it is in the deve- 
loped countries. The cash-hoardings of the well-to-do peasantry 
of India can be explained by none of the motives given by Keynes. 
It is out of sheer ignorance of the opportunities to invest and out 
of a feeling of distrust of unfamiliar things that the rich farmers 
take to hoarding cash. As institutions to impart liquidity to illiquid 
assets come into existence and as they spread over the economy, 
the habit of holding cash is likely to weaken and in course of time, 
people can take to holding non-cash assets. 

Bonds that bear a fixed rate of interest appeal particularly to 
those people that have some innate aversion for risks and those 
that have some instinctive preference for safety and certainty. 
People that wish to make sure that they get a fixed income for their 
old age or people who want to provide a certain definite inconie 
for the education of their children etc., invest their savings in 
bonds. The alternative to bonds wonld be fixed deposits in the 
banks which carry a good rate of interest and besides offer a better 
security. Whether or not the companies issuing bonds make a 
profit, the bond-holders are assured of their income and that way, 
there is a feeling of assurance about a certain minimum of income. 
The salaried classes, not used to taking any risks of the market and 
not prepared to face the fluctuations, generally prefer bonds to 
ehares. Bond-values appreciate with a fall in the rate of interest 
in the market and vice versa but there is not much of a risk on this 
account as well. The investors are, of course, motivated with the 
desire to strike a balance between security, profitability and liqui- 
dity. Bonds make an appeal to a certain section of the people with 
a particular temperament. 

Equity shares are meant for people who are a little more 
enterprising. The remuneration on the equity shares is tied up 
with the performance of the companies. There are bound to be 
certain fluctuations from year to year in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the market. During normal times, there need not be 
any scare about the possibility of a slump and the capital-deprecia- 
tion arising therefrom on account of the fall in the equity share 
values. In fact with the assumption of responsibility by the govern- 
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ment to maintain econoimc stability by adopting contra cyclical 
pobcies (fiscal and monetary) if necessary, the fear of a severe 
depression is almost ruled out and hence, investment in equity- 
shares should no longer be so much influenced by risk considera- 
tions In the developing economies m particular in which there is 
a growing investment being undertaken in the private as well as 
the public sectors of the economy, the market remains buoyant 
almost as a matter of certainty and hence, equity shares need not 
be disfavoured by the inveslors In fact there is likely to be a 
certain capital appreciation in course of time The socialist policy 
of the government and the feat of nationalisation may, of course, 
turn out to be a deterrent to investment but in areas that are 
clearly meant for private enterprise, such fears need not be there 
The enterprismg sort of people prefer equity shares 

The preference for gold has its roots in sociological as well as 
economic considerations In countries like India gold is a matter 
of social status, particularly for women and hence, the preference 
for gold IS so common 1«> is, of course, quite well realised that 
gold IS a dead investment but some of tbe customs ate more power 
ful than economic calculation The custom itself is likely to have 
originated from economic considerations In the days of old when 
movable assets were constantly exposed to the danger of robbery 
and when the modern investment opportunities of the industrialised 
societies did not exist, the best form of asset which could be held 
by the people must have been gold which is not so much subject 
to the wear and tear of time and whose value could always be 
realised m time of need The ‘return considerations must have 
appeared very small m comparison with other advantages and that 
sort of a situation is there m India even today 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Asset preferences are Touaded on certain economic, social and psy- 
chological consideratiras 

2 The preference for cash w baaed on the precautionary the tranaac- 
tionary and tbe speculative motives The last is the most important 

2 As institutions to impart liquidity to liquid assets come mto 
existence the need for cash holding declines 

4 People with an sversioa for risks and with the desire for an assnred 
minimum income prefer bond« 

S. Equityshares are tied op with the performance of the companies 
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Those that wish to earn a little more in epite of Bome risks, prefer 
equity shares. 

6. 'When the goTemment aaBumes the economic responsibility of 
etabilismg the economyt market risks are mmimised and this may 
stimulate preference for equity shares. 

7. Preference for gold is founded more on social and psychological 
grounds than on economio calculus. 


Q,. 43. “Monetary policy has the advantage over fiscal 
policy that it is more flexible and affects a broader stratum 
of economic units.” Discnss. [London B Sc. 1964) 

Ans. The proposition maintaina that monetary policy is 
more advantageous than fiscal policy because it is more flexible 
and affects a larger stratucn of economic units. It ia necessary to 
establish the contention of the proposition by analysing the 
ingredients of monetary policy and comparing their efficacy with 
that of an appropriate fiscal policy, with its own usual ingredients. 
We have to take the two as altemative routes to the same goal and 
not as competitive contestants. In fact, the two sets of measures 
could bo adopted simultaneously to achieve any given economio 
purpose. 

What does monetary policy consist of ’ Monetary policy 
consists of government’s policy with regard to the issue of currency, 
the maintenance of the bank rate over a certain range, the open 
market policy and the maintenance of the liquidity ratio of the 
banks at certain suitable levels in accordance with the needs of the 
economy. Exercising some legal control over hanking activities 
in general with a view to achieve certain socially useful ecouomio 
goals is also a part of the monetary policy of the state acting 
through the instrumentality of the Central Bank. 

What ia fiscal policy ? Fiscal policy refers to the policy with 
regard to taxation, public expenditure, public debts, pricing of the 
goods and services produced in the public sector of the economy, 
tariff policy of the government with a view to regulate imports and 
exports in the interest of the nation etc. These measures ate cal- 
culated to achieve certain aims and objectives in the interest of the 
society. In fact, certain economists believe that fiscal measures 
are very powerful weapons in the armoury of the state to achieve 
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what the state desires to achieve either in the sphere of production 
or in the sphere of distnbntKai We can taLe the ingredients or 
monetary policy and those of fiscal policy one by one and see to what 
end they could possibly be put 

Issue of currency In every country the central government 
exercises complete monopoly over the issue of currency through its 
control over the Central Bank How and when and to what extent 
this Vital power la exercised by the government is of immense 
importance to the whole of the economy Governments that are- 
desperately in need of revenues as during periods of war or during 
periods of rapid economic development show a good deal of 
tendency to misuse their monopoly power over tlieir control of 
issue of currency Money is issued in excess of the needs of the 
economy There is an enonno is expansion of credit as well 
followmgthe expansion of currency and as a result the money 
income of the society rises faster than the real income and creates 
great inflationary pressures Under the managed currency system 
the government does not feel the constraint of any objective- 
.limitations on the issue of currency and whatever constitutional 
restrictions exist could be easily overcome by amending the 
constitution itself There is really no economic activity that 
remains unaffected by the currency issue policy of the state Pro 
duction distribution exchange and consumption are subject to 
profound alterations because of the impact of the currency policy 
of the state 

Bank rate policy This refers to the policy of the state with 
regard to the discounting of bills presented by the commercial 
banks of the country It is known that the commercial hank«t 
accept bills on discount and when they run short of liquid funds, 
the bills discounted are presented to the Central Bank for discount 
mg once again at lower rate This rate assumes its importance 
due to the effect it produces on the liquidity of the commercial 
hanks If the bank rate is raised the commercial banks have to 
either raise their own funds or they have to refuse to diacQunt. Julb^ 
presented to them by the trading community The money market 
becomes rather tight and therefore a sort of blow is dealt to 
trading activity Commodities are not easily lifted off the market 
The prices mav decline If the rate is lowered the quantum of 
liquid funds at the disposal of the commercial banks would increase- 
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There would be an expansion of credit and a fresh buoyancy would 
appear in the market. The bank rate, therefore, is of great importance 
in the context of the level of economic activity. 

The open-market operations. This lefeis to the purchase 
and sale of securities done by the Central Bank on behalf of the^ 
Central Government. The sale of securities by the government 
withdraws a certain amount of money from circnlation till that 
■money is spent by the government and the purchase of securities 
puts a certain amount of money into circulation. The former brings 
about a fall in the supply of credit whereas the latter causes an 
expansion in the supply of credit. The government is free to 
purchase securities at will but it cannot be certain that its own 
securities would always be sold, unless it enjoys a good credit in the 
market. The supply of cash and credit can thus be influenced by 
the open market operations in accordance with the needs of society 
during a particular period of time. Daring a period of inflationary 
pressures a part of the supplyo ould be withdrawn and when there 
is a little depression money could be injected into circulation. In^ 
view of the extremely important role of money in the modern'^ 
economic life, regulation and control over the supply of money can 
be an instrument in the hands of the government to control economic 
activity. 

Physical control of monetary policy. The Central Bank 
can esetciaa control over all the monetary institutions directly on 
the basis of the Banking Companies Act and accordingly any policy 
that is supposed to be in the best interests of the commodity can 
he executed by the state. Directions could he issued to the banks 
to follow a definite policy as laid down by the Central Bank. 

Taxation policy. Taxation is an important instrument in 
the hands of the government to achieve certain goals of the society. 
Taxation is not merely a means of raising revenue. Taxation can 
be employed as an instrument to discourage the production of 
fiuch of the commodities as are regarded socially harmful. Such 
commodities could be heavily taxed. Taxation can be empIoye(3^, 
an. instrument to curb the unnecessary consumption of the 
people and to raise the rate of investment in the public sector by 
obtaining savings by way of taxation. Taxation can be used as an 
Instrument to give protection to the local industries from competi- 
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tion from outside Taxation can be used as an instrument to 
reduce inequalities m the distribution of income and wealth 
Progressive taxation is an important instrument of socialism. The 
sort of specific objective which taxation can achieve, monetary 
policy, perhaps, cannot, because of the basic differences between the 
two 

Public expenditure and debts Public expenditure is a 
very powerful factor affecting the welfare of the society Apart 
from the direct benefits conferred on society by goods and services 
provided by public expenditure, there are indirect benefits as well 
The maintenance of demand at high level os one of the important 
benefits indirectly accruing from public expenditure Social security 
expenses out of public expenditure bridge the gulf between the 
rich and the poor Anti cyclical budgeting has come to stay in the 
advanced countries Public expenditure is responsible for the 
economic developmeDt of the underdeveloped areas Public debts 
can activate savings, if they are u«ed for a good purpose Whereas 
monetary policy is of general nature affecting econonsjc activity at 
\U levels, fiscal policy could be directed towards the achievement of 
certain specific goals, laid down by the government 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 The prcpositiOQ mauilauia that monetary policy is ntoTeBdranUtaeous 
tbaa fiscal policy b«caaae of its flexibility andgeneral applicability. 

2 iSIonetaiy policy covers the issue of currency, the bank rate policy, 
tbe open market operations and other controls exercised by the 
government 

3. Fiscal policy covers taxatioo«policy, pubho expenditure, public 
debts, pricing of public services eto 

4 Monetary policy can control and re^iate the supply of money and 
thus affect tbe entire society, 

6. Fiscal policy can control consumption, raise savmgs, boost up 
investment etc. 

6 Fiscal policy con be used to improTe production and to reduce 
inequalities in distribution 

7. ^'Vbereaa monetary policy is of general nature, fiscal policy is more 
specific. 


^ 44 DifTereatiate between quantitative and qualita- 
tive credit controls. ^V1ucIl of them is more effective in the 
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case of an underdeveloped country ? Give reasons for your 
answer. (J. cfc K. 19C6) 

Ans. The ceatral bank of a country has to use a number of 
weapons in order to control the money market with a view to achieve 
-the desired goals in the monetary and financial field. The central - 
bank tries to select a number of such weapons keeping in mind tbe 
requirements of the economy and the circumstances prevailing therein. 
To begin with, we find that in the armoury of the central bank, those 
weapons developed which are generally termed quantitative. This 
means that these weapons try to regulate the overall quantity of credit 
in the country. There is no consideration regarding the type of 
credit, the purpose for which borrowing is taking place and so on. 
Qualitative controls, on the other hand, are those which seek to re- 
gulate the creation of credit for specific purposes. Here the aim is 
not to check the growth of money supply and purchasing power as 
such but to ensure that there is a limited or no supply of credit for 
selected purposes. These credit controls for this reason are some- 
times referred to as selective credit controls. Tho quantitative con- j 
trols do not try to distinguish between tbe essential and non-essential 
use of credit. They would be checking the growth of credit even 
for most essential purposes. Such » policy may he very discouraging 
for tbe right type of financing and various essential economic acti- 
vities may suffer due to that. The financial markets of tbe country 
may starve because of tbe use of tbe quantitative weapons. But 
■there is no remedy for such an eventuality so long as the use of 
those quantitative weapons is pursued. 

In the case f>f developed countries we find that the monetary 
institutions are very closely knit and are sensitive to the changes that 
may initiate anywhere. In those economies, though the use of quan- 
titative measures will starve the esential needs of credit, still 
there will be the desired check on the target-uses of credit. We 
shall see that in underdeveloped countries this is not so in general. 
There because of the lack of sensitivity of various organs of the 
money and financial markets, changes initiated in one sector need ^ 
not spread to others. And so the uSe of selective credit controls is 
more important and essential for nnderdeveloped countries. Let us 
see in a greater detail this distinction between the quantitative and 
<jualitative controls and the reasons why the use of selective credi t 
controls should be preferred in tbe case of under-developed countries. 
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The quantitative controls mclode bank rate open market opera 
tions and reserve requirements The bank rate is the rate at which 
the central bank is ready to give loans and at which it is ready to dis 
count the commercial papers This bank rate is supposed to guide 
the rate of interest that will prevail m the market The changes m 
the rate of interest will lead to changes in the investment and other 
activities in the market but the effect will be general — all activities 
will be influenced Open market operations are the direct dealings 
of the central bank with the market m terms of sales and purchase 
of securities This weapon is supposed to augment or reduce the 
supply of cash to the public and to the banks and thereby influence 
their credit creation activities The reserve requirements are related 
to the balances which the commercial banks are expected to maintain 
with the central hank In different countries precise powers of the 
central banks differ on this point, but almost everywhere the central 
bank 13 authorised to force the banks to increase or decrease their 
ca«h balances with the central bank This action of the central bank 
immediately affects the cash supply to the commercial banks and 
forces them to change tbeir credit creation In India, the Beservo 
Bank of India is authorised to force the banks to maintain with it a 
minimum balance of 5% of demand and 2% of time liabilities This 
reserve ratio can be raised to 20% and S% respectively or any figures 
below those if the Reserve Bank so desires This gives in the hands 
of the Reserve Bank a great weapon to force the banks to curtail 
credit 

Selective credit controls include rationing of credit, moral 
suation, regulatory controls over various types of loans and so on 
The mam thing to be noted her© is that the central bank is going 
to use its discretionary powers to decide which activities should be 
curbed and accordingly it makes use of various legal powers with it 
to achieve this end The task of admmiateriog selective credit 
controls is more difficult as in this case the central bank has to know 
not only the general trends in pnces and employment, it has also to 
find out if there are any partial price rises and sectoral imbalances 
These controls have to correct these partial imbalance without 
endangenng the general availabihty of credit 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Quantitative credit controls aiun at checking the credit creation la 
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general, without bothering about the purpose for which that credit 
IS meant. 

These quantitative controla include bank rate, open market opera> 
tions, and reserve requirements. 

Selective credit controls aim at cheekmg credit creation meant for 
particular purposes. These include weapons like moral suasion, 
margin requirements and so on. 



O Compare the Keynesian system and the Classical 
system as possible Macro-economic models for illnminating 
the most important economic relationships m “ 
developed country 


Ans A macro economic model takes a complete view of the 
entire economy and analyses the working of the whole system as 
one integrated unit The important variables of the system are not 
uu® lusve ^ 4m miitiiallv inter- 


taken as independem entities , they are taken to be mutually inter- 
acting variables, all inter-dependent and the tone of the whole 
system IS regarded as the result of the behaviour of the individual 
inaredients acting and reacting on each other and producing the net 
result The macro-view was dominant in the early stages of the 
development of the science of economics and it has become dominant 
once again in the contest of the development of the underdeveloped 

countries-a problem which engaged the attention of the classical 

economists but was relegated to the background by the later scien- 
tists of the 19th century as they got so much preoccupied with the 

problem of pricing to the estent of regarding the problem of pricing 

to be synonymous with the whole science of economics 


As a result the macro-view of things or the habit of looking 
at things from the vicw-point of individual entrepreneurs or indivi- 
dual firms and individual factors or units of factors of production 
gained importance and the turn m thought held sway over the minds 
of the economists for over one and a half centuries' Today, there 
has been a reversal of the stream of thought back again to the classi- 
cal model 
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The immediate question is this. “Who are the representatives 
of the classical model and how are they relevant in the context of the 
development of the underdeveloped countries T’ 

The problem of development of the underdeveloped countries is 
the problem of poverty of the countries that are still struggling for a 
living in the pre-industnal stage of their growth. The imporlani 
economic relationships m the countries would be the ones between 
the national income, the proportion of that income that goes into 
consumption and the use of savings to invest and to accumulate 
capital. The development of technology and the rate of investments 
are closely inter related. The underdeveloped countries cannot afford 
to provide even the most urgent necessaries of life such as lood, 
water, housing, primary education etc. to the majority of people in 
their counines. They are now engaged m the task of developing 
their resources with a view to raise their income and to raise the 
levels of living of the masses. 

The classical thinkers like Adam Smith and Ricardo were con* 
cerned with the wealth of nations. Smith’s Wealth of Nations has 
to be specially mentioned in this connection, h deals direitly with 
the wealth and poverty of nations on a purely macro basis and cos* 
dorms closely to ihe model of an ideal free cnieipnse economy, the 
sort of a model that stands for a country like firiiam m the J9ib 
century. We hrve to consider such of the aspects of Smith's theory 
as are relevant to the growth of the underdeveloped countries today. 

The most important economic relationship that Adam Smith 
takes into account is that between free, unhampered private enter- 
prise and free trade on the one hand and the site of the national 
income on the other. Smith believed that the minimum governmental 
enterprise and interference would produce the best of results. When 
the entire system is left to be worked out on the basis of the free 
forces of the market, there is a spontaneous growth of economic 
activity. The invi.>ible hand of the market would take everybody 
towards the era of prosperity. In the sphere of international trade 
as veil. Smith stood for non-imerference on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He was in favour of production for export as much as possible. 
The business of the Government was to be limited to the maintenance 
of law and order inside and to prevent aggression from outside. 

This reasoning cf Smith is rejected outright by the present day 
underdeveloped countries. They do not believe, and rightly so, that 
the invisible hand can deliver the goods They have a firm faith in 
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planning the use of resources with some definite objectives chosen by 
the planners They know that free trade would be ruinous to the 
national interests. They have to provide protection to the local 
industries to prevent competition from abroad The market does not 
«oIve their problems They have to depend on governmental initia- 
tive and enterprise There is hardly any underdeveloped country m 
the world that does not believe in some form of socialism or the 
•other and does not expect the government to exercise the necessar 
•initiative to get the process of growth on its feet 

The classical thinkers thought that the economy would 
automatitally work at the level of full employment They could 
not visualise any under employment equilibrium This was due to 
the fact that they were theorising at a time when spontaneous pro- 
gress could be taken for granted Today the underdeveloped 
countries do not believe that consumption, saving and investment 
would automatically behave in such a way as to raise the economy 
to higher levels of development The automaticism of the classical 
model i« no longer acceptable today 

The classical model emphasises the importance of division of 
labour and the extent of the market The underdeveloped countries 
today realise the importance of this in their technological backward- 
ness and the imperfections of the market 

The model of Keynes rejects some of the fundamental proposi- 
tions of the classical model The first victim of the Keynesian axe 
is the theory of automaticism In the face of the economic condition 
of the thirties, Keynes could not accept the thesis that there would 
be a self correction of things He was all in favour of governmental 
action to mend matters and restore the economy back to the level of 
full employment The underdeveloped countries today accept Keynes 
completely In fact, some of them go a step further Keynes was 
a great believer in freedom of enterprise and all that he wanted the 
state to do was to play the role of a doctor to treat the diseases as 
and when they came The underdeveloped countries today want the 
stale to play the role of the parents, to raise the economy right from 
the boot straps 

The underdeveloped countries have extremely low levels of 
income A major proportion of the income is consumed away by the 
ever growing population The excess of income over consumption is 
rather small The savings in the economy are rather insufficient to 
permit them to undertake any large scale development programme 
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The limit to investment is set by domestic savings and the little- 
assistance which they can possibly get from outside. Investment • 
remains low and hence, the capacity to produce also remains rather 
low. The underdcseloped countries are badly caught up in the vi- 
cious circle of poverty. This vicious circle is of a long-term character. 
The poverty of the underdeveloped countries is something different 
from the poverty of the advanced countries in their slate of depres- 
sion. The model of Keynes is a short-term model that deals with the 
problems that arise in connection with the frequent fluctuations in 
the advanced economies and the king-pin in the general theory of 
Keynes is the size of investment in relation to the rate of interest- 
Modern economists who have given so much of their time to the 
problems of growth of the underdeveloped economies accept that the 
rate of investment is the key determinant of the rate of economic 
progress. Keynes gives so much of attention to analyse what deter- 
mines the size of the national incom;, the propensity to consume, the 
propensity to save and the propensity to invest and all these relation- 
ships are of immense miportance in the context of the economic 
development of the currently underdeveloped countries that are 
trying to throw off the yoke of poverty. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 . A macro-view takes the complete tconomy os on integrated 
system and analyses the relationships that mailer to explain the 
working of the system. 

2. The classical system is best represented by Adam Smith's 
Wealth of nations. 

3. The concern of the modem economists with the poserty of 
notions is the same proWem that preoccupied the attention of the 
classicists. 

4 4. Keynes was concerned with the elimination of slumps in the 

^adtanced capitalist economies His income theory is relevant to the 
■growth of the underdetehped countries. 

1 5. T7ie backv-ard countries are badly caught up in the vicious 

\ircle of low income. 

6. The clashcal model of free enterprise and spontaneous growth 
are o//itf/e reletance'^oday. 

^ 7.. The Keynesian model with some modifications could be- 

^ applied to analyse the problem of development of the underde\elo\ed 
countries. \ 
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Q. In what respects should a theory of investment 
■decisions in the private sector be modified in its application 
to public sector investment ? {Delhi 1963) 

Ans There is a fundamental difference between the invest- . 
ment decisions m the private sector of the economy and those m the j 
public sector Private investment decisions are primarily calculated 
to promote the economic interests of the investors Any considera- 
tion that IS not relevant to the self interest of the investors is irrele- 
vant in the calculations about the worthwhileness of a given 
investment project The field of investment the size of investment, 
the location of investment, replacement of the worn out portion of 
investment, expansion over lime or disinvestment as the case may 
be etc , are decisions of the highest importance to the investors as 
also to the community in view of the all-important implications of 
investment decisions be it m the private or the public sectors of the 
■economy In fact, the fate of the economy hangs by the investment- 
decisions m so far as the economic future of the community is tied 
up with Its investment decisions The rate of growth of the economy 
depends on the volume of investment, given the capital output rates 
The growth of income, employment opportunities, the standard of ^ 
living of the people, the level of expenditure of the community and 
the price fluctuations etc , are largely influenced by investment 
decisions Consequently, the criteria on which the investment deci- | 
-S10DS are made assume a decisive significance for the welfare of the j 
community I 

Private investment decisions in a capitalist society are obvious- | 
ly motivated with the desire to earn a certain amount of income 
out of the investment People invest because they want to earn 
something out of the investroeDi This jncome may be jn tbe form 
of interest as in the case of long-term bonds or government securities, 
or It may be in the form of a variable dividend as in the case of ordi- 
nary shares, or it may be a combination ofboth in some form or the 
other Investors may also try for capital gams apart from a regular 
flow of income and there are some who are interested only m this 
form of gam Those who invest m real estate may expect rental 
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income in addition to the possibilities of capital-appreciation and 
others who invest in real productive ventures may aspire to earn a 
regular flow of profit. Some investors may desire to build a huge- 
industrial empire to gain prestige and political power. Private invest- 
ment decisions are likely to have their roots m a complexity of moti- 
ves and purposes of a short-term ora long-term character. Whatever 
the individual variations, there is one thing common to all and that 
is the desire for economic gain or profit. 

It IS because of this universal desire for profit which is there at 
the root of private investment decisions that the market in a capitalist 
society is of such central significance. The market determines the- 
nature of expectations in the minds of the people that have the desire- 
to invest and that are looking for suitable investment channels. 
Those who desire to invest have to make some sort of a guess as to 
how the market is likely to change in the future. The guess Is a 
guess without any reliable rational foundation. Nobody can predict 
correctly how the prices are likely to change for various commodities. 
A period of gradually rising prices is most congenial to investment In 
the private sector of the economy. Optimism is sustained over time- 

i ^nd hopes of making a fortune are roused in the minds of the business- 
eople. That is how the volume of investment in a boom is so 
ignificaot whereas the amount of investment in a depression comes, 
almost to a stand-still. In fact, there might be a disinvestment. 
Price-fluctuations determine the marginal efficiency of capital and 
hence affect the private investment decisions because the investors,- 
ie, the entrepreneurs take their decisions with reference to the- 
expected rate of returns on a given volume of investment as against 
the cost of borrowed funds as determined by the rate of interest. Iff 
they are to invest their funds they should compare the interest fore- 
gone With the expected rale of return on their ov/n investment. 
Private investment-decisions are obviously based on considerations as 
to how far a given investment project would be a paying proposition. 
The field of investment, the location of investment and the continued 
operation of tbe things undertaken are based on consideration of cost 
and returns and everywhere profit is the standard with reference to 
which a decision is undertaken. The question that now comes up 
is how far this standard could be adopted in arriving at investment 
decisions m the public sector of the economy. 

The primary question is whether public sector enterprise should 
think of profits at all. There is no unanimity on this point. 
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One line of thinking holds that investment m the public sector 
of tl^e economy canrot be decided upon on the basis of profit- 
consideration Profit or no profit certain things have to be done 
For instance investment in production for defence cannot be left to 
the considerations of gam and loss The security of the country 
has to be ensured whatever the cost No cost is much too great to 
protect the country from external aggression Production of arms 
and ammunmoD, military hardware, the necessary equipment 
for the military personnel to carry on their training and 
preparation for a possible war etc, have to be done without any 
reference to commercial considerations Profit as a standard of 
reference is valid in deciding not whether these things are to be done 
or not to be done but in deciding how best to do what must be done. 
To extend the private economic calculus to public enterprises such as 
these would be the height of folly and it is all likely to jeopardise the 
security of the countrv 

What IS true of national secunlj is also true of vital services 
calculated to advance the economic welfare of the community The 
supply of water, electricity, local transportation, communications, 
educational services, etc , cannot be subject to the profit test m 
deciding their worthwhileness Many a lime, some of the services 
have to be heavily subsidised, when they run into a loss or when 
they are deliberately planned to run into a loss in the interest of the 
society Profit in all such cases is to be measured in terms of the 
utility obtained by the community as a whole and not m terms of the 
gam of the individual public enterprise as in the case of private firms 
What IS of importance is the welfare of the community Public 
utility services are never calculated to yield a profit as such unless it 
be in nominal terms In fact, some of the thinkers hold that these 
services be supplied free to everjbody, the cost being met out of 
public revenues fhe rich countries of the world can possibly afford 
to undertake this sort of a welfare measure One does not see any 
reason why water should not be supplied free to all the citizens 
Similarly, there is no reason why education should not be open and I 
free to all children and at all stages Cleaning of the streets m the 
cities IS done “free” for all the citizens, in the sense that there i» no 
specific sale of this service to individual citizens The sweepers are 
paid for out of the public revenues The advocates of welfare pricing 
hold that the same concept be extended to other spheres of essential 
services 
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The public sector cannot stop insesting merely because there is 
a depression in the market. Id fact, public works have to be under- 
taken deliberately during a period of depression with a view to coun- 
teract the slump in the market. If the public sector were to behave 
in line with the private sector, there would be a big chaos in the 
economic situation of the country. The depression would deepen 
and the boom would get a further support in case investment in the 
public sector is to go by the profit-test. It is therefore true to sav 
that investment decisions in the public sector of the economy cannot 
be undertaken on the same basis as is done by the priv ate firms. 

Some public investment, however, may be judged by the profit- 
test, if the enterprise is to he run purely on a commercial basis. This 
is particularly of significance in a growing ecooomy with a semi- 
socialistic ideal since the government is under an obligation to mobi- 
lise a sufficient amount of savings to finance investment projects. 
Cost is of significance and therefore profit also is of significance for, 
at least, theoretical calculations, if not for making a profit as such. 
Public sector investment cannot be judged on the same ground as the 
private sector decisions. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

/ Investment decisions in the public sector oj ike economy differ 
radically from those in the priiate sector since the criteria for ike t>fo 
ore likely to be totally different. 

2. Private decisions are made entirely on the basis of profit and 
loss considerations including capital gains and losses. 

3. Prices, therefore, set the tone for private investment decisions 
since it is the prices which determine profit. Market considerations 
are of decisive significance. 

4. Investment, whether to earn rent or interest or profit goes by 
considerations of security and profitability. 

5. In the public sector the criteria are not the same. National 
security may demand heavy investment in defence production regardless 
of profit, 

6 Public utilities are not to be run on a commercial basis. In 
-fact, they may deliberately be run at a loss. 

7. Investment in the public sector has to run counter to invest- 
ment in the private sector to counteract business cycles. Public invest- 
ment decisions are mainly for the welfare of the people with some 
exceptions. 



•MONETARY ECONOMY AND EMPLOYMENT 
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Q, ‘A monetary economy is essentially one in which 
changing views about the future are capable of influencing 
the quantity of employment and not merely its direction ” 

Discuss in the light of the above, whether India can be 
termed a monetAtry ecoaotny {Delhi 1962 Bombay 1960) 

Ans The proposition purports to characterise a certain eco- 
nomy, a ‘monetary economy’, should the quantity and direction of 
employment be influenced by changing views about the future The 
underlying assumption of this proposition is that the employers m a 
capitalist economy make their decisions regarding the nature and 
volume of employment on the basis of the marginal moaej producti- 
vity of labour which, m turn, is affected by the ‘changing views 
about the future’ The demand for labour is a derived demand 
jn the sense that labour is employed on the basis of the 
expected demand for the commodities which labour is expected 
to produce The commodities to be produced by additional employ 
raent of labour are to be sold for money in a future market and 
the workers arc to be paid Ihcir wages m terms of money in 
advance of the sale of (heir product What to produce and how 
much of labour to employ— the direction and quantity of employ- 
ment— would be determined on the basis of a comparison between 
the marginal rate of wages as against the marginal revenues expected 
out of additional production 

The real point at issue is why this should be made a central 
feature of a monetised economy The comparison between the 
marginal remuneration to a factor and its marginal revenue is of 
general application to all (he factors of production and not to labour 
alone There is nothing special about labour which differentiates it 
from the non labour factors of production so far as the ernenon of 
•changing views about the future’ affecting (he volume and direction 
of employment is concerned The same could be said about the 
demand for non labour factors of production The essence is that 
calculations m a monetised economy are built on the basis of the 
possibilities of making money in the future and the example given m 
a particular instance of what generally happens in a monetised 
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A monetary economy as dtstioguisbed from a non*moaetary 
system js characterised by the dominant role played by money jn toe 
determination of the ls\el and pattern of economic activity. In a 
non-monetar)’ economy, production, distribution and exchange are 
organised primarily from the angle of immediate consumption and 
not on the basis of the expected monetary gain to be acquired 
through the process of exchange in terms of money. A non-mone- 
tary economy could possibly exist only at an extremely low level of 
economic activity under primitive conditions of production and dii- 
tnbution Every improvement in the organisation of production and 
distribution in the course of economic evolution has been made pos- 
sible partly because of the ease and facility provided by money as a 
medium of exchange, a measure of value, a standard in terms of 
which value could be calculated, and, above all, a store of wealth 
which, prior to the emergence of the monetary system, was required 
to be held in the form of a store of umpteen commodities, subject 
to all the inconvenience of maintaining a big godown 

The view that monetary economy is essentially one in which 
changing views about the future are capable of influencing the quan- 
tity of employment and not merely its direction seems to equate a 
monetary economy with (be capitalistic mode of production and 
distribution ; for. it is only under (be capitalistic order that changing 
'iews about the future in (ercis of proiit-making possibilities are of 
derisive significance. In a socialist society, * changing views about the 
future” would not obviously refer to the prospects of profits in 
various directions since the entire business of organising economic 
activity is not at all motivated by the incentive of malcing a profit. 
“Changing views” in a society organised on the basis of the socialistic 
principles might refer to the differeoce of opinion among the planners 
regarding the measure to be adopted to promote the highest good of 
society. The motive of private profit being eschewed, expectations 
regarding the future would not play the same significant role that we 
observe under capitalism. The quantity and direction of employ- 
ment in a capitalist society would be determined on the ba^is of the 
expectations of the entrepreneurial class regarding the possibility of 
making a profit. In other words, we have to examine the relation- 
ship betw’een expectations on tbe one band and the quantity and 
direction of employment on the other. 

I Expectations about the prospective change in price play a deci- 
sive role in shaping the mind of the entrepreneurial classes in their 
decisions about the volume of investment to be undertaken. 
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Actuated as they are by the incentive of making the largest amount 
of nrofits as quickly as possible, their calculations would be based 
on the expected difference between the present prices and the future 
prices — of course, only the positive difference The prospects of 
d negative difference would obviously depress economic activity to 
its lowest ebb and would act as a great stumbling block to economic 
progress Production in anticipation of a future demand must, 
necessarily, be conditioned by the changing views about the future 
The views in question would be views about the expected change in 
the sale prices as against the change in the purchase prices What 
matters for the entrepreneurial classes is the excess of the sale prices, 
over the purchase prices 

The Keynesian economic analysis draws a basic distinction bet- 
ween the long-term expectations and the short term expectations and 
contends further, that there is hardly any rational ground to be cither 
optimistic or pessimistic about what IS going to happen m the future- 
—even in the very near future, say after about five years The 
tendency of the entrepreneurial classes seems to be to allow them- 
selves to be too rashly and disproportionately influenced by the irratio- 
nal projections of the present into the future There are waves and 
waves of optimism and pessimism which move the entrepreneurs to 
take their strides m one direction or the other The buoyancy 
induced by an optimistic state of iniod leads to intense economic acti- 
vity and the collapse of spirits produced by a pessimistic state of 
mind does incalculable harm m a depression of economic activity. 

The quautity and direction of employment in the long run must 
obviously be based not merely on the expected rate of profits which 
m the Keynesian terminology is the marginal efficiency of capital, 
but also on the non economic motivation of the entrepreneurs to 
venture out into new fields just for the thrill and romance of a new 
adventure There is a good deal of economic activity that emerges 
out of the sheer spontaneity of natural optimism of the entrepreneurs 
But for such spontaneity, the sum total of economic activity would 
be very small, indeed, in the world 

The prospects of a good increase in the volume of employment 
get greatlj atrophied because of the undesirable diversion of the 
mvestible funds into speculative aaivities, motivated bv the desire 
to reap a rich reward of profits within the shortest period of time 
The stock exchanges keep on rc-asscssing the value of the existing 
investments in terms of the expected yield of dividends and evoke 
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certain psychological moods with the investing classes to employ their 
funds in one direction or the other in search of a fortune. The harm 
done to real investment and employment by the misuse of investible 
funds for speculative purposes is highly anti-social and needs to be 
curbed by law to the extent possible. There is, however, a likely 
chance of an adverse effect as well. The stock exchanges give a 
peculiar sense of security to the investors because of the command 
over liquidity provided by the stock exchanges. Investments and 
employment receive a stimulation to the extent that investment is 
undertaken with a clear eye on the possibility of realising locked-up 
funds in the liquid form at any time, in accordance with one’s conve- 
nience and requirements. 

The volume and pattern of employment would be governed by 
the volume and pattern of investment of the economy. The volume 
of investment would turn on the availability of investible funds and 
the marginal efBciency of capital. The former would depend on the 
liquidity preference of the people taken in conjunction with the fiscal 
and monetary policy of the stale and the latter would depend on the 
“changing views about the future”. The marginal efficiency of 
capital depends to a large extent on the marginal efficiency of 
labour as well, alongwith the dependence on the uncertainty of 
changing prices. In a monetised economy, the volume of employ* 
meat turns on the marginal efficiency of capital which includes 
marginal efficiency of labour as well and the level of money-wages. 
The workers arc extremely sensitive to the level of money-wages and 
not so much to real wages. A reduction in real wages brought about 
"by a rise in prices is not resisted with the same passion as a 
reduction in money-wages. The entrepreneurs also are equally 
concerned with money. Money obviously moves into those channels 
of investment and employment into which there are better chances 
of making still more of money A monetary economy is one in 
which money is the master, guiding the cousse of the economy. 

In the light of the salient features of a monetary economy. 
India cannot be termed a completely monetary economy. In the 
primary segment of the Indian economy production is organised 
primarily for self-subsistence and not for exchange in terms of money. 
Production is hardly price-elastic excepting in that part of the pri- 
mary sector which is commercialised in the sense that the products 
of this sector have to seek a market for exchange in terras of money. 
The production of such commodities would be guided and governed 
hy the prospect of making a monetary fortune. The organised sector 
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of the Indian economy is certainly completely monetised since the 
motivation behind such economic activity is exactly the same as we 
find in the case of a monetary economy A large proportion of the 
economic activities of our country are carried on either for self subsis- 
tence or for small barter and hence the only conclusion which we 
would draw is that India is a monetary economy only m parts The 
volume and pattern of employment m the Indian economy is not 
totally dependent on the role of money We are industrialising and 
monetising the economy and m course of time ours also would be a 
fully monetary economy 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

] The salient features of monetary as against a non monetary 
economy centre around the role of money 

2 It IS, perhaps, wrong, to equate a monetary economy with 
capitalistic order of society 

3 ^'Changing \iews about the future have a decisne role to 
play under capitalism but not so under socialism so far as money is 

i concerned 

4 The entrepreneurs are guided by waves of optimism Ex- 
pectations play a deasne role in the determination of the \olume and 
pattern of employment 

5 The desire for quick profits does a lot of harm as is seen on 
the stock exchange 

6 Investment is undertaken on the basis of the expected M EC, 
in conjunction with the role of interest 

7 The Indian economy is only partially monetised 

SELECT READINGS 
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2 Klein Keynesian Economics 

3 Dillard Keynesian Economics 
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Q, “In underdeveloped densely populated countries, 
policies based on welfarism benefit particular groups or 
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workers at the cost of the labouring class as a whole.” Com- 
xnent. {Bombay 1962) 

Ans. The main contention of the proposition is that there 
cannot possibly be a general increase in the welfare of the workers 
as a whole in the densely populated underdo eloped countries that 
pursue labour welfare policies in the early stages of their growth. 
NVelfare measures calculated to advance the cause of the workers 
benefit particular groups of workers at the cost of the labouring 
class as a whole since the conditions of underdevelopment do not 
permit a general rise m the real wages of the workers. Particular 
groups, of course, can receive a certain benefit by way of a rise in 
their real wages but the entire class of workers cannot receive a 
general benefit by way of a rise io their real wages. 

This proposition eotaib that the share that goes to the entre- 
preneurs, the landlords and the capitalists does not change when 
there is a rise in the real wages of some particular groups of workers 
so that whatever extra benefit the privileged class of workers receive 
is at the cost of the other workers and not at the cost of ‘rentier*’. 
Secondly, it assumes that the size of the net national products is more 
or less fixed in the underdeveloped economies so that the increase 
in the welfare of some must necessarily mean a decrease in the 
welfare of others. This can furiber be elaborated to mean that the 
supply of wage-goods in the context of a poor economy is so inelastic 
That a rise in the money-wages of some of the workers would inevi- 
tably generate a certain excess of demand resulting in inflationary 
pressures that adversely affect the working class as a whole since 
wages in general have a tendency to lag behind the prices. Inflation 
is already implicit m the context of an underdeveloped economy in 
view of the large-scale investments and the growing employment 
opportunities which distribute an enormous amount of purchasing 
power in the hands of the people and in case these tendencies be 
reinforced because of welfarism, the benefit conferred would be 
sectional rather than general. Incase welfansm brings about a rise 
in the cost of labour, the impact of high wages on employment may ; 
be ralber attserse particularly when the marginal productivity of 
laibour is low as in the case of the densely populated underdeveloped 
•economies. All these implications need to be examined one by one 
with a view to understand the validity or otherwise of the proposition 
that there cannot be an increase io the welfare of the w'orkers as a 
-whole in the conditions of an underdeveloped economy. 
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Pnma facie onQ must concede to the proposition that limita- 
tions of the size of the net national product in the context of a 
backward economy are much too severe to permit a general increase 
in the welfare of the workers as a whole Attempts at redistributing 
the national income m the state of backwardness of the underdeve- 
loped countries would result in conferring certain benefits on a 
certain class of workers and not on the workers as a whole One 
cannot escape the limitations imposed by the low level of the national 
income and therefore, a general rise in real wages of a significant 
character is impossible of achievement even if egalitarian measures 
of the extreme type be enforced by the government This argument 
holds particularly vhen there is a s*atic cconcmy with a stagnant 
income and here exactly lies the fallacy of the reasoning which the 
proposition contains 

If the underdeveloped densely populated country m question 
is achieving a rapid improvement in the size of the national income 
as in the case of quite many of the underdeveloped countries today 
there is really no reason why welfarism should benefit a ceriam 
class of workers at the cost of others The tie is not there between 
the intra-class conflicts of the workers themselves but it exists between 
the workers and the capitalists The inter class conflict is made to 
look like the intra class conflict as between the privileged and the 
non privileged workers on the assumption that the privilege of the 
capitalist classes would remain untouched The question that 
immediately comes up when we took at the problem from the view- 
point of labour is that an increasing share of the extra income that 
IS being generated in a growing economy year after year could 
possibly go to (he workers as a whole Why should there be a 
presumption that real wages in general would remain stagnant where- 
as profits, rent and interest would increase with the growth of the 
economy Tt is possible and legitimate to conceive of the welfare of 
the workers as a whole as the economy develops further The con- 
tention of the proposition would be really \alid only if the size of 
the net national product IS assured to remain stagnant at a low level 
but it is doubtful whether an assumption of this type is really war- 
ranted The conclusion that is based on the assumption oi a perma- 
nent state of backwardness would obviously be wrong 

The second possible interpretation of the proposition could be 
made in terms of the increase m the cost of labour because of 
welfarism and the consequences thereof It is no doubt true that 
the densely populated underdeveloped countries have a large volume 
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of unemployed and underemployed persons and in case the cost of 
labour increases because of welfansoj, the employers might think ia, 
terms of substitution of capital for labour wherever such substitution < 
is feasible or they might just perfer to hold their savings idle if the 
cost of labour is so much as to be a disincentive to invest. The 
former entails a comparison between the relative cost of labour as 
against capital and the latter necessitates a consideration of the exact 
increase in the cost of production caused by welfarism. In spite of 
all the welfare measures which are currently being undertaken in the 
underdeveloped countries, the cost of labour per unit of production 
is likely to be much lower than the cost of capital in view of the 
enormously high rates of interest that exist in the underdeveloped 
countries. The wage rates that now prevail for the various cate- 
gories of labor are so low that no amount of so*caIled welfarism 
would bring about a big rise in the cost of labour. The so-called 
welfare measures do nothing excepting to blunt a little the edges of 
exploitation. The prosperity of the “U” sector would progress by 
leaps and bounds even when there is a semblance of improvement ia 
the conditions of workers because of the tncreasing profit opportuni- 
ties under the inflationary conditions of a growing economy. The 
marginal efficiency of capital is bound to improve in a developing 
enonomy in spite of the so-called welfare measures and hence there 
appears to be no reason to believe that tbe rising cost of labour 
would be a disincentive to investment. If investment continues 
unobstructed, tbe welfare of a certain class of workers need not push 
up tbe cost of labour so much as to come in the way of additional 
employment. The crucial factor is the expected rate of profits and 
so long as the employers continue to make a profit in spite of better 
wages. It is difficult to see bow welfarism benefits a particular class 
of workers at the cost of other. 

In fact welfarism would be a means to improve the demand for 
wage-goods and hence, the profit of the producers of wage-goods. 

It must clearly be realised that not all the wage-goods are inelastic 
in supply. The stimulus of an increase in the demand for wage-goods 
would evoke better supplies of many a commodity and therefore, 
one need not entertain any exaggerated fears about a possible acute ^ 
shortage of wage-goods which bits hard the workers as a whole, 
because of tbe effort of some workers to get better wages. In a 
developing economy there is no reason why there should not be a 
betterment in the real wages of the working class as a whole. The 
contention of the proposition seems to be rather unwarranted unless 
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one assumes a more or less stagnant economy 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

J The main contention of the proposition is that wejfarismfor 
the i\orking class as a whole is not compatible m the conditions of 
underdevelopment 

2 There w some truth ut this proposition if one assumes a 
totally static economy with no growth in the net national income 

3 One must also assume that the share of the rentiers would 
continue to renjam as high as ever 

4 Both these assumptions are not warranted There can be a 
big improvement in the national income and also a big cut m the share 
of the non norkiitg classes 

5 There is no reason, therefore why there should not be an 
improvement m the conditions of the working class as a whole 

6 In spite of welfarism labour would be cheaper than capital 
tmder the conditions of a densely populated backward economy and 
hence there is no fear of substitution of capital for labour 

7 Many of the wage goods are elastic m supply and hence, 
better supplies can bring about an improvement in the conditions of the 
workers as a whole 


Q. “While Keynes’ three ba^ic factors, the propensity 
to consume, the marginal efficiency of capital and the inter- 
est rate are independent variables, they are nevertheless 
closely inter related ” Develop this statement 

iMysore 1957} 

Ans The three concepts of the propensity to consume, the 
marginal efficiency of capital and the rate of interest constitute the 
edifice of the whole Keynesian model of income and employment 
These factors are independent variables of the system in the sense 
that one is not functionally related to the other But still they are 
inter dependent variables in the sense that they together determ ac 
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the levels of income and employment in the community and a change 
in one variable has its repercussions upon the other two variables. 
As Keynes has put it : "These determinants (rate of interest, margi- 
nal efficiency of capital and the propensity to cousume) are, indeed, 
themselves complex and each is capable of being affected by pros- 
pective changes in all others But they remain independent in the 
sense that their values cannot be inferred from one another.”* 

Now let us see how they are inter-related and how they together 
determine the aggregate income and employment. 

The rate of interest, according to Keynes, is determined by the 
supply of money in conjunction with the demand for money. The 
supply of money is determined by the banking system and can be 
taken to be given at any point of time. The demand for money may 
be of three types, (a) transaction demand, (b) precautionary demand, 
and (c) speculative demand. The first two types of demand for 
money arc insensitive to changes in the rate of interest and sensitive 
to changes in the level of income while the speculative demand for 
money is highly interest-elastic * If M be the supply of money, y 
the level of income and r the rate of interest, we have the relation, 
called the Liquidity Function, 

It IS conceived that the demand for money rises with an increase in 
income and falls with an increase in the rate of interest. 



Fig. I. 


]. Keynes— Genera/ Theory,^. 184. 
2 , See Answer to Question No.3. 
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This functional relationship has been represented m Fig 1 The 
supply and demand for money are represented on the x axis and the 
rate of interest on the y axis 

Let the total quantity of money in circulation be OM which is 
5 ivcn and constant and that is why the supply curve of money is a 
vertical straight line QM Let LPy be the liquidity preference 
schedule at a given level of income > It slopes downward showing 
that the demand for money rises with a fall in the rale of interest 
and vice versa The rate of interest r is determined at the point P 
where the supply of money is exactly equal to the demand for 
money Now let the level of income rise to y and on account of 
this the liquidity preference schedule rises to LP/ The rate of 
interest rises to r where the supply of money again equals the 
•demand for money 

The propensity to consume means, in plain language the desire 
of the people to spend their income on consumption goods 

What are the factors upon which the propensity to consume 
depends ? The single fundamental determinant of the propensity to 
consume is the level of real income There is a positive correlation 
between consumption and income As the level of income rises, the 
people have a stronger tendency to consume and vice versa But it is 
significant to note that when the income increases, the consumption 
■does not rise by the full amount of the increase in income Keynes 
contends that when income rises, the consumption increases by less 
than proportionate increase m income To put it technically, the 
“marginal propensity to consume’ is Jess than unity The marginal 
propensitj to consume is the ratio of the change in consumption to 
the given change m income The marginal propensity to consume 
being less than unity implies that when income, for instance, increases 
by 80%, the consumption increases by less than SO^o say, 60% so 
that the marginal propensity to consume is equal to 60%/80% or 75 

Similarly when income decreases, say, by 30®'o, the consumption 
■decreases by 20%, the marginal propensity to consume is equal to 
20%/30% or 66 The maintenance of consumption at a level higher 
than the fall in income is made possible by the drawing down of the 
past savings 

The propensity to consume also depends upon the rate of 
interest But the relationship between the propensity to consume 
and the rate of interest is, however, remote and indirect ' It is 

1 K.mihaTa—Intrffduewn/oKej^es/a/iVj'fitimicSiP 40 
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postulated that a rise m the rate of interest by increasing the 
propensity to save weakens the propensity to consume. If C be the 
aggregate consumption, y the level of income and r the rate of 
interest, we have the relation called the Consumption Function, 
€-/(>-, r). 

Assuming that the rate of interest is given and constant, the- 
relation between income and consumption has been represented in 
Fig. 2. 

In the diagram, ON represents the “Null Line" or the zero- 
saving line showing that at all the levels of income, consumption is 



Fig 2 'Income 


exactly equal to income. In this case, the marginal propensity tn 
consume is equal to unity. This Ime serves as a standard. The line 
(it may be a curve also) MC represents the actual propensity tn 
consume.. To the left of P, it is above the Null Line indicating 
negative savings, i.e,, when income falls, the consumption does not 
fall by the amount but less than the reduction in income. Beyond 
P, there are positive savings— but MC lies below to the right of the 
Null Line showing that when income rises, the consumption increases 
by less than the rise in income. The tine MC does not start from 
the origin O, because when tbe mcome is zero, the consumption is 
not nil.‘ 

The Marginal Efficiency of Capital is defined by Keynes as 
“that rate of discount which would make the present value of the 
senes of annuities given by the returns expected from the capital 
asset during its life just equal to its supply price. In plain 


1 . Kurihara — Op. at , p, 32. 

2. Keynes^Op. tti., p- 135. 
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language the marginal efficiency of capital means the expected rate of 
returns or profit by the investors over the life time of capital asset 
The level of investment is determined at the point where the 
marginal efficiency of capital is equal to the rate of interest If I be 
the volume of investment, r the rate of interest and C the volume of 
consumption, then we have the relation, I=ii(r, C) It is postulated 
that a fall m the rate of interest increases the marginal efficiency of 
capital relatively to the rate of interest while a fall in consumption 
reduces it 

The supply of money in conjunction with the demand for 
money determines the rate of interest, given the level of income 



Fig 3 Fig 4 

The given level of income together with the rate of interest deter- 
onines the consumption The volume of consumption and the rate of 
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interest determine together the level of investment. If the level of 
investment corresponds to the point where the marginal efficiency of 
capital is equal to the rate of interest, the system is in equilibrium, 
otherwise changes would take place in the variables until they are 
equal to each other. This process of causation has been explained in. 
Figures 3, 4 and 5. 

In Fig. 3, the Ly curves represent the liquidity preference- 
schedules at different levels of income. Given the level of income 
Jo, the supply of money M and demand for M determine the rate of 
interest r^. In Fis. 4, the r curves show the levels of consumption at 
different rates of interest. The given level of income and the 
rate of interest determine the consumption C. In Fig. 5, the rate 
of interest rj, and the consumption Q determine the volume of 
investment I,. 

It is thus clear that there is a dose inter-dependence among the- 
three apparently independent variables'. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. The three fundamental variables of the Keynesian system, the 
rate of interest^ propensity to consume and the marginal efficiency of 
capital are independent m the sense that they are not functionally 
related to one another. 

2. But they are inter-dependent because they act and leacl upon 
cue another and thus determine the leiels of income and employment. 

SELECT REAPINGS 

I. Keynes: GenerolTheory,Ch.X\ttl. 

2 Hansen : Guide to Keynes, Ch II, pp. 165-169 

3 Lange, Oscar : Theory of Interest and the Optimum Propensity tc^ 
Consume, Keadifg, m Monetary Theory (A E.A.) 


1 Keynes, m fact, males the rate of interest an independent variable- 
{General Theory, p. 24) But ihisiswrong His mistake follows from the fact 
that he often, perhaps gercrally, made the rate of interest depend exclusively on H 
3iqui6rty preference atifi file quantity of money. Here indeedhe ma'kes the rate- 
of interest serve as an independent variable in place of two underlying functions, 
liquidity preference and supply of money, which are supposed to fix the rale of 
interest In fact, the rate of interest is a determinant, not a determinate. The 
rate of interest and the national income are together mutually determined by the- 
ihree basic functions listed above, together with the quantity of money. (Hansen, 

A Guide to Keynes, p. J65). 
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6 

Q,. Examine the effect of a general wage cnt on the 
volume of employment {Delhi i960) 

is impossible to increase employment through a 
reduction in money wages Give reasons for your answer, 

{Gauhati 1959} 

Ans According to the classical school, the basic determinant 
of the volume of employment at any time is the level of wages In 
a competitive economic system, the classicists contended, where the 
wage rate is determined by the free play of the forces of supply of 
labour and demand for labour, the possibility of any permanent 
unemployment is ruled out For, if iberejs unemploymcot, r e, if 
the supply of labour is greater than the demand for labour at any 
time, the market rate of wages would fall until the supply equals 
demand, i e , there is full employment From this it wa' deduced 
that if unemployment continues for a long time, it must be due to 
wage rigidity on account of imperfection m the labour market From 
this analysis It followed that in a situation of large-scale unemploy- 
ment which IS usually associated with a depression, the appropriate 
remedy is a general wage cut 

This View has been vcbcroently challenged by Keynes m his 
Gewal Theory of Employment /nterest and Money (Ch 19) 
According to Keynes, the basic flaw m the classical scheme is the 
implicit hypothesis that when there is a general reduction in wages, 
the aggregate volume of “effective demand” remains unaltered This 
assumption may be valid in the case of a particular firm or industry 
but to apply this to the economy as the whole would be a great 
mistake Therefore, according to Keynes, “the precise question at 
issue IS whether the reduction in money wages will or will not be 
accompanied by the same aggregate effective demand as before 

Keynes contends that a general wage cut will affect the aggre- 
gate effective demand through the Consumpiion Function, Invest- 
ment Function and the Liquidity Function In the first place, a 
general wage-cut implies a redistribution of income jn favour of the 


] Keynts— General Theorj of Employment, Interest and Money, p 259 
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profit-makers and against the wage and salary-earners. In other 
words, the income of the low-consuming class would be increased 
and that of the high-consuming class would be reduced. The result 
would, therefore, be a decline in the aggregate consumption. Secondly, 
If the cut in \\aps happens to be one not expected to be followed by 
father reductions, the Investment Function will be favourably 
Mected. A cut in money wages, prias remaining the same or 
falling in a proportion less than the cut in wages, reduces the cost of 
production and expands the profit-margin. An increase in profits 
stimulates investment. A once for all wage-cut is, however, hardly a 
practicable proposition in a democratic set-up with strong trade 
unions. A slowly sagging wage-level which is most probable in a 
democratic set-up, would have a highly adverse impact upon the 
marginal efficiency of capital and the level of investment. The entre- 
preneurs would postpone investment in the expectation of further 
wage-cuts in future. Thirdly, the impact of a general wage-cut upon 
the liquidity function is, however, likely lo be favourable. A fall in 
wages would normally be accompanied by a fall in prices. Lower 
wages and lower prices would reduce the “transaction demand” for 
money. Assuming that the total quantity of money in circulation 
remains constant the reduction in the transaction demand for money 
would increase the amount of money available for the ‘ speculative” 
purpose and this will tend to lower the rate of interest. But as 
J^eynes contends, the same effect can be created much more easily by 
an increase m the quantity of money. 


There are certain additional grounds on which a flexible 
monetary policy is to be preferred lo a flexible wage policy. Firstly, 
a of general wage-cut,evenifthetradeunionscouldbeper- 
suaded to accept, goes against the democratic ideal of social justice. 

me hxed incomes and particularly the rentiers receiving income 

irom bonds and other forms of contractual securities would gain a 
real advantage at the expense of the working class. Secondl ,a lower 

upon the wage-cut increases the real burden 
of both the private and public debts. If the public debt is very 
heavy, this becomes a major objection to any deflationary policy 
like wage and price red-ictions » Thirdly, in the case of an unclosed 
system, a reduction of money wages, though it improves the balance 
of trade IS likely to worsen the terms of trade and th’is there will be 
a reduction in the real income*. 


1. Keynes— cii.,p 268. 

2. Keynes— op cti , p 263. 
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A reduction in the rate of interest, on the other hand, is within 
the easy reach of the monetary authority and its impact on the Jevel 
of employment i in the volume of investment is much more direct 
and immediate 

Keynes, while writing his General Theory did not consider the 
“Pigou effect ’ ' But the Keynesian conclusions are in no way 
impaired by this 

Prof Pigou has introduced into the classical saving function 
an additional variable namely, ‘the real value of cash balances’ This 
S=F (i, j, M/P), where i is the rate of interest y the level of income, 
M the quantity of money in circulation and P the average price level 
«o that M/P IS the real value of cash balances By basing his ana- 
lysis on the assumption that a higher real value of cash balances is 
associated with a lower propensitv to save, Pigou contends that 
falling wages and falling prices by raising the real value of cash 
balances would step up the aggregate consumption An increase in 
consumption would lead to full employment through an increase m 
investment 

It has been rightly contended by Prof K K Kunhara that 
the falling wages and prices instead of promoting consumption may 
■strengthen the propensity to save “For with wages and prices 
declining unhindered, consumers' over-al! asset position can b* so 
impaired as to strengthen their desire to add more to their assets and 
less to theif consumption, especially if the real value of consumer dur- 
ables IS reduced much more than that of liquid assets is increased ”* 
Prof Pafinkm, on the other hand, has emphasized that the possible 
stimulating effect of larger real cash balances on consumption mav 
be offset by the discouraging effect of increased debt burden (in real 
terms) on consumption due to lower prices, to leave the net effect 
negligible, if any * 

Prof Oscar Lange had set the problem whether a general cut 
in money wages is capable of ensuring full employment m the frame- 
work of the general equilibrium analysis He considers wage 
•flexibility as a special case of the general theory of price flexibility 
^ and analyses the conditions under which wage flexibility may be 
successful in restoring full employment equilibrium * 

1 N Kaldor— Prof Pigou on Money Wages in Relation to Unemplo> 
merit. Economic Journo] 1937 

2 Kunhara ]^Yi~IniToduet on to Keynesian Dynamics,^ 169 

3 Kunhara— Or cu , p 169 

4 0%<:a.clJiX\zt— Price Flexibility and FoU Employment, Ch I, 
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Let there be unemployment of a factor of production. If the 
factor price is flexible, it ixouid fall which would generate two effects. 
First, the prices of all other factors being constant, a fall in the price 
of the unemployed factor induces a substitution of this factor for 
other factors. This is called the “substitution effect". Secondly, 
the marginal cost of the commodities into the production of which 
this factor enters would fall. The price of products remaining cons- 
tant, this would cause an expansion in output and, therefore, increase 
the demand for the unemployed factor. This is described by Lange 
as the “expansion effect”. 

So far, the prices of the other factors and other commodities 
have been assumed to remain constant but they are also subject to 
variations. When the unemployed factor is substituted for other 
factors, the demand for other factors falls and, therefore, their prices. 
The substitution effect can fake place only when the prices of the 
other factors fall less than in proportion to the fall in the price of the 
unemployed factor. Similarly, the expansion effect can materialise 
only when the prices of the commodities produced with the unemp* 
loyed factor fall less chan in proportion to the fall in marginal 
cost. 

Under what circumstances will these happen Lange’s answer 
to this IS that the “monetary effect" should be present and it should 
be positive. He defines monetary effect as “the reaction of the 
community to a proportional change in all prices, i.e., whether the 
community reacts by a substitution of goods for money or by a 
substitution of money for poods." The monetary effect is said to be 
positive when “a proportional fall of all prices causes a substitution 
of goods for money and vice versa”. 

That a positive monetary effect is essential if the reduction in 
the price of a factor of productiou is to be successful in restoring 
full employment can be seen by considering what would happen in 
a situation where the monetary effect is absent or is negative. Let 
the prices of all the factors and products fall in the same proportion 
as the price of the unemployed factor. There will be no substitu- 

another nor will there be any expansion in the output because the 
product prices fall in exactly the same proportion as the factor 
prices. If, on the other hand, the monetary effect is negative, both 
the substitution and expansion effects would be negative leading to 
.an increase in unemployment. 
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Thus from this we can conclude that a general cut in money 
wages would be capable of restoring full employment of labour only 
if the monetary effect js present and is positive 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 A genera} wage-cut ts the appropriate remedy foi unemploy- 
ment and depression is the central tenet of the classical theory of 
employment 

2 Keynes challenges this thesis on the giound that a general 
H age cut could ad\ersely affect the aggregate \olume of effective 
demand and, therefore, employment 

3 Pigou s contention that falling nages and piues uould en- 
courage consumption does not hold much water 

4 Lange considers the problem in the context of general 
equilibrium analysis and concludes that a policy of wage-cut carr 
restore full employment only if the monetary effect ts present and is 
posit ne 

SELECT READINGS 

1 KaWer N Prof Pigouon Monev Wages in Relation to Unemp- 
loyment, Economic Journal 1937 

2 Keynes JM Cf neral Theory, Ch 19 

3 Kutihara K K tniroduciu-n lo Keynesian Dynamics Ch 10 

4 Lange Oscar Price Flexibiliiy and Full Employment Chs 1—3 

5 Hansen Ciiide ro Kejnes.Cb 10 (pp 179^182 



Q, “So long as there is nncmployment) employment 
will change in the same proportion as the quantity of money 
and when there is full emp]oyment,prices will change in the- 
same proportion as the quantity of money '* Discuss 

{Bombay 1957) 

Ans What precisely IS the relationship betv\een the quantity 
of money m circulation, and the volume of employmant and the- 
generalJevel of prices has been one of the principle topics of the 
Cenerol T/icory of Keynes The General Theory contends that the- 
volume of employment m the prc-‘full employment’ period vanes 
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•directly in proportion to the change in the quantity of money. 
Similarly, it is held that the general level of prices after the attain- 
ment of “full-employment” changes directly in proportion to the 
change in the quantity of money. It is clear, there are two points 
wnich need to be carefully examined — (») The relationship between 
money and employment, and (/i) the relationship between money 
and prices. Both have to be analysed on the basis of the assump- 
tion that “full-employment” has already been attained because 
currently we are concened with only one stage of the General 
Theory. The conception of “full-employment” that is relevant has 
to be taken in the context of a developed economy with a major 
industrial sector from the angle of employment as well as output. 

Keynes m his General Theory was trying to analyse the forces 
which determine output and employment in an economy. For this 
purpose, he confined himself only to a developed unplanned free 
enterprise economy. Further he limited himself to the analysis of 
determination of output and employment in the short period only 
which necessitated that he should assume a given supply of produc- 
tive resources, a given technology and organisational structure. A 
■developed free enterprise economy implied an organised sensitive 
money and financial market, a developed commercial banking system 
and a high degree of mobility of labour. 

In the context of such an economy Keynes was to find out the 
causes which limited the working of the economy down to a chronic 
less than “full-employment” position. The classical economists 
would not have been able to find out any explanation why such an 
economy could ever remain at less than full employment for a 
Tcasonably long lime. But Keynes was no believer in Say’s law of 
markets according to which supply creates its own demand. Rather, 
he started from the fu..danienta]$ and found that Say’s law should 
have no sanctity for the economist because deficiency of effective 
•demand was a regular feature of the developed economies. 

We find that though Keynes was more concerned with the 
■causes of this deficiency of effective demand which forced the 
■economy to remain at less than full employment position, he was 
.aware of the fact that at times the economy may be pushed beyond 
• full employment position by artificial means. In such a situation 

not real employment and income but prices will rise. Fora fuller 
analysis, therefore, we discuss in brief what according to Keynes 
xauses unemployment, how this unemployment can be remedied and 
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whai happens when our measures are stronger than required by tho 
circumstances 

First of all, it must be noted that by “full employment” Keynes 
means absence of involuntary unemployment Functional unemploy- 
ment and voluntary unemployment are permissible in Keynesiaa 
system just as they are allowed in the classical system but once 
full-employment is reached so that all those who want to get 
employment at the going wage rate are able to find jobs, further 
pushing of the forces which brought about this full employment will 
not be able to further increase employment and income With the- 
existence of unemployment, by definition, an excess capacity in the 
sense of unemployed resources exists and, therefore, increasing 
employment will mean increasing real employment as well as real 
income and output But once full employment is reached, further 
increase in demand for factors of production will only mean raising 
their prices, increase m employment only in money terms and 
increase m output only in so far as their monetary value is con- 
cerned 

The causes of unemployment m a developed economy are found 
by Keynes m the deficiency of effective demand The interaction 
of aggregate supply schedule and aggregate demand schedule deter- 
mines the “particular volume of output at which sale proceeds equal 
aggregate cost says Hansen in Guide to Keanes (p 29) But this 
output may not be the full employment output if the aggregate 
demand is not enough According to Keynes, this aggregate demand 
IS the sum total of consumption demand and investment demand 
and so long as the sum of these (wo is not enough to call for full 
employment of resources of the economy, there will be unemploy- 
ment which can be eradicated by increasing this aggregate demand 
Keynes analyses ihe causes which lead to the tendency of this 
aggregate demand remaining less than the required magnitude The 
causes are found in falling marginal propensity to consume and 
falling marginal efficiency of capital With rising income marginal 
j>rqpensit,v to consume falls so that the hetww.ci j.hf! jAp.uuuuJ 
- ^needed for sale of all the supply and the actual demand for con- 
sumption purposes goes on increasing both in absolute as well as 
relative terms This gap can be filled up only through investment 
demand which, however, is a function of the rate of interest and the 
marginal efficiency of capital Now, it so happens that with rising 
investment and income marginal efficiency of capital also falls 
because With given productive resources etc, the opportunities for 
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further profitable investmeot decline and the investors feel that it is 
now less profitable to make further investments. The result is that 
•while we needed an ever-increasing investment to fill up the increas- 
ing gap between the effective demand and the aggregated supply 
price, investment tends to Jag behind because of falling marginal 
efficiency of capital. 

The remedy is simple. We should increase the aggregate 
demand so that the supply which full employment of the economy 
is able to provide can be sod profitably. To increase aggregate 
demand Keynes suggests creation of new purchasing power by 
deficit financing by the stale, by public works programmes etc. It 
is here that we come to his famous remedy of increasing employ- 
ment in the economy by increasing money supply. According to 
Keynes, investment is a function of the rate of interest and margi- 
nal efficiency of capital. Now, given marginal efficiency of capital, 
investment can be increased by reducing the rate of Interest. And 
Tate of interest is determined by liquidity preference and the supply 
of money. Hence by increasing the supply of money it should be 
possible for the monetary authorities to reduce rate of interest and 
thereby increase investment leading to increased demand, employ* ^ 
ment and output. 

Now, if we increase the supply of money when there is less 
than fulll employment m the economy, income and employment 
will increase and the multiplier process will come into action. But 
multiplier works in such a way that increase in income and employ- 
ment tapers off at the end unless further stimulus is provided. 
However, the economy has a number of sectors and sub-sectors, 
and quite often, at an early stage further investment in some of 
them is required. In other words, the acceleration process comes 
into being. This investment, however, needs finance which can be 
provided if more money is created. As existing supply of money 
is being utilised for existing flow of income and employment, 
further investment will be facilitated if more money supply is creat- 
ed. And once new investment is made, excess capacity will be created 
ntskin^ tt /lyr merJfipAer fo worS: again and increased 

employment. Thus, so long as there is less than full employment, 
increasing supply of money will be able to increase employment 
either through multiplier action or through accelerator or both. 
Also we can say that in the case of Jess than full employment situa- 
tions injection of extra money means direct addition to money 
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income and by virtue of excess capacity direct addition to real 
employment and income by creating extra demand 

The difficulty arises when the economy reaches the stage of full 
employment At this stage by definition output becomes rigid and 
so does employment Effective demand may sCilI be increased by 
increasing mon<.y supply and by creating more of purchasma power, 
but here the multiplier will be able to create only more of money 
income There is no excess capacity and no involuntary unemploy- 
ment at going wage rate and hence employment cannot be increased 
Increased money supply and hence increased demand will only 
manifest itself in terms of increased prices Since on the one hand 
the flow of money income will be increasing and on the other the 
flow of goods and services will be practically the same the result 
will be a rise m prices We can say that beyond full employment 
the multiplier will start dissipating itself into a rise m prices Prior 
to full cmplo>raeQt real income multiplier, money income multiplier 
and employment multiplier were the same now wc shall have to 
distinguish between the three Increasing money supply, once full 
employment has b'.en reached, will mean r'smg money demand m 
■the face of constant flow of goods and services resulting m increased 
puces all round Factors will also rise m prices, including wage 
lates It is, however not necessary that full employment level 
ahould be an absolutely rigid level It is quite possible that with 
rising wage rates of the labourers who were unwilling to offer 
themselves for employment at the going wage rates now offer 
themselves for employment when wage rates have risen This 
increase in wage rate may not be real in the sense that this may 
not represent a real rise m wage rate, rather it may represent an 
actual decline in real wages if prices of consumption goods are rising 
more than money wages as is almost inevitably going to be the 
case Money illusion may be present under the impact of which 
more workers now offer themselves for employment Due to this 
reason employment may increase somewhat beyond the original level 
WA tmjpte'ymwA ytitYnc> tnAy a \mnpoTary thing "We can 
even say that the attainment of full employment strained the eco- 
nomy to push Its full employment ceiling somewhat upwards 

But this points sharply to the fact that it would be wrong to 
«tate that beyond full employment money supply will raise the 
prices in tne same proportion If full employment ceiling can be 
raised, if real output can be somewhat increased, prices will, ""to that 
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extent, fail to register an increase. But anticipation of rising prices 
may lead to increased velocity of circulation of money causing a 
more than proportionate increase in prices. Similary, before full 
eraplojment the operation of time lags in the production field can 
raise the prices somewhat, obstructing a proportionate increase ia 
real income and real employment. 

Hence, we can conclude that though in a simple manner it is 
correct to say that before full employment increasing money supply 
raises emplojment in the same proportion while beyond full employ- 
ment, It raises prices m that proportion, we must keep in mind 
that this is only a simplified truth. In actual practice, even before 
general full employment is reached, it is quite logical to assume that 
there will be some industries where full employment will have reach- 
ed, so that in their case acceleration prices will start working and 
in the presence of time lags m the increasing of resources etc., it is 
quite natural that factor prices m those sectors should go up. Again, 
with rising investment in those sectors it is not necessary that output 
should increase insiaataneously and at constant returns so that prices 
can rise. However, a general price rise in almost all the sectors 
Will take place when full employmem in all the sectors has been 
reached and therefore It will not be possible to increase employment 
further m any appreciable way. The only result will be a general 
rise in prices. To quote Keynes, 'Thus if there is perefectly elastic 
supply so long as there is unemployment, and perfectly inelastic 
supply as full employment is reached, and if effective demand 
changes in the same proportion as the quantity of money, the Quan- 
tity Theory of Money can be enunciated as follows So long as- 
there is unemployment, employment will change in the same propor- 
tion as the quantity of money , and when there is full employment 
prices will change in the same proportion as the quantity of money.” 
{General Theory, pp. 295-296.) 

The conclusion which emerges is that employment, output and 
prices are closely connected with the quantity of money in circula- 
tion, especially so, after the attamment of "full employment” and in 
the short period. In the monetised industrial economies which ^ 
function under the motivation of maximisation of private profits,. 
the lure of amassing “currency notes” becomes so powerful that 
money plays a decisively active role in the determination of the level 
of economic activity. The role of money after the attainment of 
“full employment" is particulary significant. It reveals the Iimita- 
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tions of playing on the monetary mechanism with a view to stabilise 
or promote economic activity and this is particularly relevant m the 
cont xt of the backward economies which find themselves at a level 
of full employment at extremely low levels of productivity In the 
backward economies, the advisability or otherwise of large-scale 
deficit financing could be analysed only in the light of the Keynesian 
analysis with respect to employment, output and prices 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Keynes confined himself to only developed free enterprise 
economies m the short period 

2 Here, Keynes found that Say's law may not operate, leading 
to a chromic under full employment because of falling marginal 
propensity to consume and falling marginal efficiency of capital The 
result IS that aggregate demand is not enough to match aggregate 
supply price at full employment 

3 Because of the existence of unemployed resources and high 
mobility of factors of production increasing money supply will 
increase demand, money income and hence real income and employ 
ment 


4 But beyond full employment real output and employment 
cannot be increased, so increased money supply only increases prices 
Multiplier dissipates itself in the rising prices 

5 But m this Simplified picture if we incorporate sectoral full 
employment, acceleration principle and the possibility of increasing the 
supply of factors to some extent beyond full employment we see that 
even before full employment prices may rise somewhat and even beyond 
full employment, they may not rise m the same proportion or they 
may rise more than proportionately due to increased velocity of circula- 
tion of money 

SELECT READINGS 

J Samuelson, P A Interaction between the Multiplier Analysis and 
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Q.. “There exists in developed capitalist societies a 
mechanism wherehy starting from a position of serious nn^ 
employment, full employment tends to be achieved.” Discuss, 

{Delhi 1965) 

Ans. The point to mvesligate is the nature of the mechanism 
v/hich IS supposed to exist id all developed capitalist societies to 
raise the economy from a situation in which there is serious 
\inctnployment to the state of full employment, presumably without 
the intervention of the government This is the classical view of 
the working of capitalist societies which r^opounds the belief that 
there is a certaio automatic adjustment of things when the economy 
works on the basis of free and uniohibiied private en’erpr's:. 
The classical thinkers like Adam Smith and Ricardo advoette a 
policy of laissez fairs on the part of the state on the basi» of 
their belief that capitalist societies normally work at the level of 
full et.ployment excepting for certain lapses during bad times. 
The spell of these bad periods is, however, held to be quire brief 
because of the natural and spontaneous buoyancy imparted lo 
economic activity once again after the lull of the slumps. This 
sort of a belief held sway over the minds of the people in the 
western world right up to the depression of the thirties. The 
depression of the thirties, hoWever, was so deep and so disastrous 
in its impact on the level of economic activity that the traditional 
faith in the automatic correction of the chronic deficiency of 
demand started shaking and eyentually the thought process 
culminated in the General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money of Keynes in the year l‘'36. This book undermines the 
-very foundations of the classical assumptions with regard To the 
working of a capitalist society, and builds up a strong case for 
active state intervention to restore full employment. It is essential 
to know how and why the classical thinkers felt that there exists 
in developed capitalist societies a certain mechanism whereby starting 
from a situation of serious unemployment, the economy rises again 
to a state of full employment. 

It must be remembered that thexdassical thought has its roots 
in the economic history of Western Europe and especially of Britain 
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of the 19th century This was a century of tremendous progress, a 
big lead forward in the direction of unprecedented expansion of 
economic activity This was the period when science and technology 
opened up new vistas of progress, discoveries and inventions imparted 
a deep sense of confidence, colonisation of new lands made it easy 
1 o find access to almost inexhaustible sources of the supply of raw 
materials and labour and ever expanding markets for the industrial 
■commodities and the charm and spell of the Industrial Revolution 
lulled people into the strong belief that the era of the millennium 
had already dawned in Europe The thinkers of the day could 
■not just understand how there could possibly be a long lapse from 
the state of full employment The beliefs of the day reflected the 
objective economic situation as it obiamed at ihe time of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and sometime thereafter This belie! contmueo to 
hold sway till there was a challenge m the objective economic environ- 
ment of the thirties 

Apart from the hopeful atmosphere of the times, there was 
-some academic basis as well for the belief that there exists some 
automatic mechanism in advanced capitalist societies to lift the 
■economy from (he morass of a state of serious unemployment The 
academic basis was S ly s law of demand which states that supply 
creates its own demand Say seems to contend that demand defict* 
■encies could always be explained in terms of supply deficiencies 
In accordance with the implications of this law, the supply of com- 
modities naturally presupposes the demand for labour at a certain 
level of wages and, as the workers gel employed, they do two things — 
(a) they produce certain commodities and 0) they earn a certain 
income by way of wages When this reasoning is applied to the 
entire economy, it follows that income is generated simultaneously 
with the production of commodities — in fact, m the very process of 
production of commodities The jocome thus generated can create 
•demand adequately to absorb all that is produced Say’s law does 
not just recognize m principle the possibility of a chronic deficiency 
-of demand for commodities and hence, the demand for labour, so 
long as the supply lines continue to work Say’s law brings to 
limelight one of the vital truths about the relationship between 
supply and demand Both feed each other m a relationship of 
mutuality of cause and effect The classical thinkers assumed the 
implicit validity oi this law and argued that a lapse from a state of 
full employment must be of a purely temporary character They could 
not concene of any unemployment, save for frictional reasons 
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needless suffering m society which could be eliminated with appro , 
priate measures Keynes emphasised fais view point with pointed 
reference to the employment creating aspects of the construction 
of pyramids He said it is better to fill empty bottles with currency 
notes, bury them deep down and auction the same for re excavation 
•so that workers may be employed The point of his thinking is 
that the state should keep a close watch on the economic situation 
nnd on the slightest signs of a depression should launch on a public 
works programme The state does not have to go the full length 
to solve the problems of unemployment since the multiplier effects 
would do the job once the initial steps are taken There is no such 
thing, according to him, as a self>adjusting mechanism 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 The point to mvesitgaie is the self adjusting nature of the 
tnechamsm of capitalism to move to a state of full employment 

2 This classical belief seems to be founded on the actual econo 
me experience of the 19th century and the law of demand as put forth 
by J B Say 

3 Say's law says that supply creates us own demand and so 
long as supply lines are working there need not be any deficicn y of 
demand 

4 Demand for labour is bom out of the demand for commodittes 
and hence, so long as commodities ore m demand, there need not be anfi 
unemployment 

5 Say s law ignores the difficulties arising out of the concentrd 
tion of health 

6 Marx thought that demand deficiency would be of a chronic 
nature 

7 Keynes believes that the state must take some positive checks 
to prevent the deterioration of the problem of unemployment 
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Q. “The Keynesian theory is a general theory of income 
determination It is vabd for a developed as well as an 
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underdeveloped economy.** Dlscnss. Is there a case for i 
iepzrzte theory for an underdeveloped economy ? 

{Bombay 195S) 

i. L analysis has the unique distinction of shaking 

lli^e believers in the infallibility of classical economic thought out 
of their smug complacency. The protagonists of classical economics, 
including Marshall and Pigou, presumed that the system oflaissez 
/aire was the best under all circumstances and that the disturbances 
and dislocation caused by the ups and dawns of business would 
automatically be set right by some ‘invisible hand’. In accordance 
with the traditicn handed down to them, right from the days of Adam 
Smith, they were firm believers in ‘nature cure’ for the ills of the 
econornic organism. The ebb and flow of economic activities appear- 
ed to them nothing more than a passing phase in the eternal march 
ot man to progress and prosperity. 
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<0 to adopt such monetaiy and fiscal mensures as would be of help 
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in stabilising the economy 

The question that comes up at this juncture is about the extent 
to which the Keynesian mode of thought could usefully be applied 
for a planned development of underdeveloped economies The first 
point to notice is the fact that laissez fair no longer accepted in 

any underdeveloped area of the world as a dependable way of 
developing the economy Planning which was supposed to be mainly 
a totalitarian technique of economic development, has now come to 
occupy a respectable place m the most vociferous of democracies 
Sanctification of planning in some form or the other even m capita- 
listic economies, is the direct outcome of the Keynesian Revolution 
That the underdeveloped countries of the world aspire to bring about 
economic growth through a planned programme of development 
owes as much to Keynesian thinking as to the demonstration effect 
of Soviet Planning If the state be advised to assume some important 
economic responsibilities m the highly advanced industrial economies, 
the need for state action is all the more in the backward countries 
of the world, which languish in a chronic shortage of private enter- 
prise The Keynesian mode of thought is applicable to any back- 
ward area of the wotld m so far as the argument about the need for 
state action is concerned 

The second proposition of the Keynesian technique is the need 
for keeping a vigilant watch over (he economy with a view to fore- 
see the troubles m advance In an underdeveloped country the 
troubles are chronic and not occasional and hence, the need is not 
for an ad hoc diagnosis but for a thorough going examination of the 
entire structure of the economy What is needed in an industrially 
advanced country is a vigilance committee to play the role of a 
watchdog over the possible occurrence of disturbances whereas, in 
a backward economy, the need is for a planning commission to 
undertake a full survey of the resources with a view to formulate a 
definite and detailed programme of planned development over a 
period of time The responsibilities aggravate in proportion to the 
pxnfihlf.w .ajw? jrW at AnroufcY 

committee in an advanced country becomes an august body, saddled 
with the enormous burden of initiating the economic development 
of a country because of the situation of underdeveloped economy 
cryme for an immediate solution It Seems, therefore, that the 
second proposition of Keynes is applicable to the situation of a back- 
ward economy, on a scale much larger than the one visualised m the 
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illness i$ certainly something different from a dwarfish weakling 
trying to grow out of rickety infancy '> 

It IS, therefore, contended that mere creation of monetary de- 
mand would not be enough to stimulate the necessary entrepreneurial 
enterprise to undertake construction activity The supply side is not 
easily adjustable in spite of a demand which pays The difficulties 
arise out of the backward structure of an underdeveloped economy 
in which there is a deficiency of savings, overhead facilities, entre- 
preneurial enterprise, knowledge about resources and industrial 
experience in general Consequently, measures visualised for appli- 
cation to a developed economy in depr^sion, if applied, as they are 
to an underdeveloped country would generate demand which is 
bound to remain unsatisfied because of the non adjustability of 
supply It IS all likely to generate inflationary forces m the economy 
because of the time lag between demand and supply 

This IS, however, no reason to believe that the underdeveloped 
countries do not suffer from a general deficiency of demand In 
fact, there is an over all deficiency of demand as well as supply 
because of equilibrium at an extremely low level of productivity 
'' The chief difference between a developed economy m depression 
and an underdeveloped economy is that in the former case there is a 
shortage of aggregate demand whereas m the latter case, there is a 
deficiency of supply and hence of demand In a backward economy, 
tbe brunt of the attack must fall on the supply side whereas, in a 
developed economy, it is the demand side which needs correction 
Tbe iDstrumeots to be employed to raise the over all productive 
capacity of the economy so as to increase the supplies are not the 
same as those to be called into cperafion to adjust the demand side. 

The conclusion which seems to emerge is. not that the Keyne- 
sian technique is totally inapplicable to the situation of a backward 
economy but that something more needs to be done besides Wha\ 
Keynes advocated and this something more would be m the direction 
of building more and more production power Whereas a developed 

developed economy is concerned with the problem of construction 
as well as maintenance of a high level of economic activity 

POINTS TO REMEMBER ^ 

1 Classical thought about the existence of an autonomous self- 
adjusting economic mechanism ts unrealistic 

2 There is no ^nature cure* for the economic ills of a country^ 
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Something positive and definite needs to be done to stabilise the 
advanced economies. 

3. Keynesian measures — (a) overthrow of the theory of non- 

iniersention, (6) adequate vigilance in ad\ance, (c) public works 
schemes and money and fiscal measures. > 

4. (1) and (2) totally applicable to all situations and more so 
to the underdeveloped countries. 

5. Time is a controversy about (3). 

6. There is a difference between a de\eloped economy in 
depression and a backward economy. 

7. J>eficiency of aggregate demand as well as aggregate supply. 

8. Keynesian measures need some modification but are, by and 
large, applicable. More needs to be done to increase supplies. 
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Examine the dependent and independent variables 
of the Keynesian theory of employment. Is the Keynesian 
system nnstable ? {Gujarat 19S8) 

Discuss the Keynesian theory of employment 

(7/1.5. 1958) 

' ’ ^‘Employment is determined by aggregate demand 
which in torn depends on the propensity to consume and the 
amount of investment at a given time.” Elucidate. 

{Mysore 1955, 'ST) 

Ans. During the pre-Keynesian era when the classical theories 
hjled the roost, employment was never conceived to be a serious 
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problem A state of full development was thought to be normal, 
lapses being occasional and temporary, originating from the average 
frictions m the economy It was presumed on the basis of Say's 
law that demand must always be equal to supply since “supply 
creates its own demand ’ Even such a keen thinker as Pigou 
attributed the prevalence of unemployment to the intransigence on 
the part of the workers which resulted in a tight wage rigidity 
forcing the employers to disband some workers out of employment 
to save themselves from an adverse market situation Pigou believed 
that full employment should be easy to establish, given a certain 
amount of wage elasticity in accordance with the requirements of 
the market The problem of employment was examined on the basis 
of the marginal productivity of workers to the employers as against 
the marginal disutility of labour to the workers The prevalence of 
involuntary unemployment was supposed to be practically non-exist- 
ent excepting for a little volume of frictional unemployment which 
appeared during periods of temporary disequilibrium Eeonomists 
firmly believed that there would be an automatic adjustment towards 
full employment in spite of the facts to the contrary which pointed 
a sharp finger at the prevalence of involuntary unemployment on a 
large scale There was hardly any courage to challenge the usually 
accepted notions about the problem of unemployment The mtel-- 
lectua! boldness to re examine the problem afresh without any pre^ 
conceived notions came from the publication of Keynes’ General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money m the year 1936 

The classical economists had made one more significant 
assumption m their analysis They had assumed, as usual, that 
money is only a veil, a neutral thing, and as such, reduction in real 
wages for effecting increased employment was the same thing as 
reduction in money wages Keynes disagreed with this view point 

The General Theory purports to examine the wiy in which the 
economy as a whole functions, given certain basic variables such as 

YetkmtAtigy,. 

the quantity and quality of population, the political and social 
structure, the tastes of the consumer and the ethical value — frame- 
work which generally governs the conduct of the peop’e These 
factors are m no way rigid and absolutely fixed They can undergo 
a change. But it is assumed that in the short run these things are 
not subject to any violent change and for all practical purposes they 
can be taken as given. When the independent variables of the 
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economic system arc undergoing a change,' only 'dependent variables 
are assumed to rcspond-and oot the given factors as well. i '• i 

‘ The variables of the system could be divided into twp 
tatcgorics— independent and dependent. The former arc those 
variables that can change independently without any provocation 
from other variables or without any reason which can be ultimately 
expressed in economic terras and the latter those whose value is 
determined by the values of the independent variables. Keynes 
regards the fallowing independent economic variables : 

1. The consumption function ; 

2. Schedule of marginal efficiency of capital ; 

3. Liquidity preference schedule ; 

4. Quantity of money ; and 

5. The wage-unit. 

Of these, tbe first three are psychological functions based upon 
ideas, habits and other factors while the fourth one is the quantity 
determined by the monetary authorities. Tbe dependent variables, 

I.e., variables following from the interaction of tbe independent 
■variables are : 

1. Rate of interest ; 

2. National income, output and employment ; 

3. Consumption ; , 

4. Investment and savings etc. 

In connection with this distinction, Keynes observes, “Thus the 
■traditional analysis is faulty because it has failed to isolate correctly 
^he independent variables of the system. Saving and investment are 
•the determinates of the system, oot the determinants. They are the 
twin results of the system’s determinants, vfc., the propensity to 
•consume, the schedule of marginal efficiency of capital and the rate 
of interest. These determinants are, indeed, themselves complex 
and each is capable of being effected by prospective changes in the 
‘others. But they remain independent in the sense that their values 
■'cannot be inferred from one another.”* In the above quotation, 
iowever, Keynes seems to make the mistake of treating interest as 
an independent variable which it is not. Thus he himself says that 
'“the rate of interest depends partly on the state of liquidity prefer- 


1. KeynM — General Theory, 
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ence (r e , oq the liquidity functioo) and partly on the quantity of 
money measured in terms of wage units 

Before proceeding further we must note that the “division of 
determinants of the economic system into the two groups — given 
factors and independent variables, is, of course, quite arbitrary The 
/•vision must be based entirely on the basis of experience, so as 
^ •) correspond on the one hand to the factors lo which the changes 
seem to be so slow or so Iitttle relevant as to have only a small and 
comparatively negligble short term influence on our quaesitum , and 
on the other hand to those factors in which the changes are found 


in practice to exercise a dominant influence pn our quaesitum 
However, given the basis of divisions, wc can extend our inquiry 
and say that_thfi_whole-oC-the^coaomnLsystem_i&-detecmLned__by the 
three psychological_functiODs, the wage-unit and mon ey-^UPPly. 
The wage-unit is deterraihedT>ythe bargains between the employers 
and the worlrers and is the amount ot money per ■unit of k'oour 
employed The \alue oLthe-wa ge-unit wil l eoabIe--y s_to mea sure 
national iDCome.-£mplo ymen t. saving, i nvestinent, output e tc , m 
real terms because the effect of price changes Will be eliminated In 
.".uch a case increase in real employment and output will mean almost 
the same thing as one will imply the other __ ^ [ ’ll ’ ^ 


Taking the liquid jty p reference function and the money suppfy ^ 
as measured in terras 'oTthe wage unit, we get_ the .real rate of^ 
intKcst According to Keyne^investmenl i? highly interest elastic "5 
and, therefore, change in money supply or the liquidity preference ^ 
schedule of the people will be able to bring about a change in invest- ^ 
ment and hence income and employment However, investment 
is not only determined by the rate of interest but is equally influenc- 
ed by the marginal efficiency of capital, again measured m terms ^ 
of wage-units Marginal efficiency of capital is the expected yield on 
investment and therefore investment Wi 11 be made so long as it is 
higher than the rate of interest Consumption function, m its turn, 
determines the amount of consumption that will be made out of any 
given income and shows changes in consumption following changes 
y in income 


With these independent vatiables Keynes weaves a whole net 
of the economic functions of a society Out of a given income, the 
consumption function determines consumption , and with a given 


1 Keynes— Theory, p 24< 

2 Jbid , p 247 
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i d .= Lnefl ? “‘'"’“’'■““‘I -"oney supply, the rate of iu«„« 
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The muUiclier shniiiH h ^ m a harmonious manner, 

otherw T “"“y very large because 
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the other hand if the muliiDlKrKU' income : and on 

Will have an explosive even small investments 

should be a moderate one bui <h of the multiplier 

■moderate chlgcs !”nlms ““"-u to even 

the multiplier effect are likely to'l-ad lo ll'-h '? d" “ 

income and hence u ° larger increases m 

Further, increasing income and ^ ^ stable rate, 

marginal propens^rto cons^J'^ 

While the opposite should happen whe°n ."c3“' '“"""'yttf capital 
reduced. This is necessary tocbccfc Ihr investment are 

pushed up mdelimtely or slidmg do™ nncheS 

But, as it happens the values of differryit v 
tions happen to be such that the economv do P®y'b“t<>SicaI func 
tendency towards und^lJ.employinent.idj^m'T"'"^ “ 
between very lovyJpSireinp,„mm“^f:fji“5^^^ a 

employment. This happens because of failing m ®- ! P“ 
to cousum^and miTiigTmi SiiSraiiaim 
InvestmenTnse! — P — iii*> income and 

Following from this it was but natural that Kevnec <ihn,.irr h 
quarrelled with classical economists regarding the wav 
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€mployment can be increased We have seen that according to the 
classical economists money is neutral. ‘Keynes also eliminates the 
effect of price changes vn his calculation but he does not disregard 
their effect on income and employment’ and also ultimately real 
•wage rate is equal to the marginal productivity of labour and also 
equal to the marginal disutility of labour Hence if employment is 
to be increased, real wages are to be reduced Keynes, since he also 
analyses the whole thing in terms of wage units, arrives at the 
conclusion that under given circumstances the economy will be 
employing the maximum number of workers which at the going 
real wage rate can be employed, i c , which the economy can afford 
to employ ,in terms of labour productivity Hence, according to 
Keynes alsoldf en^loyroent is to be increased real wages should fall. 

"^he conflic t arises regarding the mechanism of effc ctmg this 
reduction m_re§l_wag6jate The dema nd fo r factors of production 
IS deriveTfrom the productivity of factors translated in their market 
valuation Ac cordingjo the c lassical school, the introduction of 
money into the picture made no difference to the calculations 
; Reduc tmn be effected by reduction of money 

^ w^s They b^<L-their-ana!ysis-oa4hfi_assji.mption that “(o) the 
pn^ le\cl I S unch anged, (6) that aggregate money demand [MV] 
IS unchanged, or (c) that c omponent of a ggregaie money demand, 
e g "non-wage-earners’ expe nditu re, is unchanged Clearly, if 
profits are increased m either of the ways, i e , by reducing cost with 
giNcn price level or by reducing costs and keeping the total sales 
proceeds constant or by reducing the share of wage-income in the 
toial. It will lead to increased investm ent an d employment 

Keynes pointed out certain basic fallacies in this approach^ 
He says that the above analysis is true if we consider any single 
enterprise There we can say that the price level, at aggregate sale 
proceeds can be assumed as given in the face of reduced money 
wages, but it is wrong to extend this reasoning to the economy as a 
whole ‘ Money wage-rate changes are double edged They change 
money costs, but they change at the same time money incomes and 
, hence money expenditures Even the money expenditures of non- 
wage earners cannot be assumed unchanged, if their incomes depend 
jn part on the expenditures of wage earners A general reduction 
m money wages, therefore, according to Keynes, was nor going to 


1 Hams {Seymour E ) — The New Economics, p 572 3 

2 Keynes— Certfrfl? TTieory, p 259 

3 Harris (Seymour E )—72i«JVirw £cMOffHCj, p 573 
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increase total employment because total employment depended upon 
aggregate supply schedule and aggregate demand schedule and 
reducing money wage in general means reducing effective demand, 
hence aggregate demand schedule. In_^ef,_K£ynes.points-niiL..tbat 
1‘whilst no one woul d wish to d env-i he Droposition JhaLa-reduction 
in mone y-wages acc ompaaiedJ>y_Uie^ggregale__effective^jieroand as 
before will be associated.vvjt b an increase in em ployment, the precise 
questiofTaTissue is ^he^er the reduction in money-wages will or will 
not be accompanied by^the same aggregate effective demand as before 
measured in money.”* 

Thus, briefly, the argument was that if we reduce money wages 
in order to increase employment we shall be defeating our own ends 
because re duced money wages will lead to reduced aggregate dem and 
and reduced prices leading to non-increment nf nmfitabilitv of 
invcslcfftn’r The re^lt swu ld be n o inc rease in_in«stmcnt and 
emploi^e ot and at the same time due to reduced pric es no reduc- 
tion I D reaT^ ages. We cannot reduce-reaLsvages by— thejaschanisni 
of reduc ti^of mone y-wage s however hard we m av trv. Further, 
thercTT another difficolty. The workers are under what Keynes 
calls “money illusion”, /.e , they are more concerned with given ^ 
money wages than with given real wages. They are ready to force 
an upward revision of money-wage rate every time prices register a 
small increase ; but they are very sensitive to downward changes 
in money-wages. This money-illusion can be taken advantage of by 
reducing real wages by increasing aggregate effective demand and 
prices and thus increasing employment. This aggregate effective 
demand may be increased by consumption or investment expenditure. 
Moreover, it is not possible to effect a uniform wage cut throughout 
the economy by any decree. That can be done only in a totalitarian 
economy and not m a free-market economy. Here, the reduction 
in money wage rates will have to be at an uneven pace and at 
an uneven rate in different industries leading to all sorts of compli- 
cations. 

Keynes further points out that it is better to increase employ- 
ment without touching money wage rates. Reduction of money 
wage rates, apart from reducing aggregate money demand and prices 
may be said to have a healthy effect on investment through reduced 
demand for money and hence reduced rate of interest. But this 
doubtful reduction m the interest rate may be more than compen- 

1. Keynes— Genpro/ Tbtorj, pp. 259-60. 
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sated by reduced marginal efficiency of capital All told, therefore. 
It IS advisable not to touch money-wage rates for increasing employ- 
ment 

In the over-populated underdeveloped economies, the problem 
of unemployment, underemployment, open as well as disguised, is 
far more serious than the problem in the advanced industrialised 
economies which have come to regard the question of establishing 
full employment as nothing more than stimulating the propensity to 
consume and the propensity to invest so as to compensate sufficient- 
ly for the deficiencies of aggregate demand In the backward 
overpopulated countries the problem is basically one of a dispropor- 
tionality in the factors of production and mainly it is in the nature 
of too much of labour trying to hnd employment with too little of 
capital There is a chronic scarcity of enterprise and often there 
is a deficiency of land as well, as IS seen by the scramble for a foot- 
ing in agriculture The problem of unemployment and the problem 
of economic development appear to be largely synonymous m the 
case of backward economies, productivity of labour employed is an 
equally serious problem since backward techniques with low producti- 
vity can always create large volume of employment without making 
any substantial addition to income 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 The classical theory of employment has based on marginal 
productivity theory of wages and the equality of marginal utility of 
wage with marginal disutility of labour together Hith assumptions of 
competition, mobility etc 

2 They assumed the neutrality of money and thus reached the 
conclusion that the economy will be having full employment with the 
absence of inioluntar) unemployment 

3 Keynes divides the problem into gi\en factors and indepen- 
dent variables giving us as a result dependent variables The given 
/actors seldom change ^ (he indeflewipM .varjaldes ssv .xv\f 

others, and are the three psychological functions the money supply and 
V the Hflge unit , v.hi!e the dependmt variables are income, employment, 
saimg, iniestment etc , in the economy The division above is not a 
rigid one The classical economists did not have to make the division 
at all 

d On the basis of independent variables Aeynes weaves the 
economic structure of the economy Such an economy is stable if the 
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independent variables behave in a harmonious manner, which they do 
not, 

5. Both the cl assical and Keynesian analysers ae ree that to 
increase employment the real wa n e rateJs^to be reduc ed, but the 
contro\erjf~perlams~to-ihe—modus_0peiaadi. T he ass umptions of 
classical economists enabled them Josay— that-deduced money wages 
will increase ^employments Mhil e the K eynesian approach dictated 
otherwise. According _/p him teduced^oney— wages meant reduced 
demand prices and Jtence jame_or~higher real^ages. Bial wages 
should be reduced thr ough increa sed^Clfcs by incurring more of 
consumption and imestmenl expenditure. 

6. Workers under the ^^money-illusion" oppose revision of 
money wages though not so much the rise of prices. Reduction of 
money wages in a uniform way is impossible. 

SELECT READINGS 

1 Keyoes, J M. : General theory, Chs. 18 and 19 

2 Hams, Seymouf E The Sew E-onomies, Ch. XL (Money Wage 
Rate and Employment by James Tabin) ; Ch. XXXIX (BTeetive 
Demand and Employment by Anhur Smilhiesi; Ch XVII (Public 
Policy— the Doctrine of Full Employment by D.B. Copland.] 

3 AEA . Readings in Moneio'y Theor},Ch M [Price Flexibility and 
Full kmploymeni by Don Patinkm fiom the Anuncan Eiononue 
Review, 1943), 


Q,- Keynes’ General Theory transformed Economics 
Into a theory of output and employment as a whole. 
Xlaborate. {Bombay 1959) 

Show how the total output and employment in a country 
depends upon marginal propensity to consume, the marginal 
efficiency of capital and the market rate of interest 

(Gauhati 1959) 

To what extent, and in what manner can the Keynesian 
analysis of the determination of income in the short period, 
Xe used to explain changes in income over time ? 

(Calcutta 1957) 
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Examine the inter-reladott between savings, investment 
nnd employment (_I A S 1957) 

Ans The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
appeared m the year 1936, pnmanly as a challenge to the then 
universally accepted doctrines of the classical economics who postu- 
lated progress to be natural and automatic excepting for occasional 
lapses for brief periods of time due to some incidental maladjust- 
ments The essay on examining the validity of the classical 
postulates in the light of the role played by employment, interest and 
money in point of objective actuality, turned out to be a general 
theory of investment, employment and ouiput as a whole, especially 
so, over short periods of time under the conditions of a]free society 
The revolution in thought was achieved by a sharp turn of attention 
to the facts of the empirical situation away from the soothing 
assumptions of the classical economists who relied heavilv on the 
strength of deductive reasoning on the basis of certain premises that 
were drawn arbi'ranly from, perhaps, the characteristics of the early 
phase of the Industrial Revolution The departure is wrought from 
■a change over to a critical examination of empirical data and 
■obj<.cii\e evaluation of the postulares of the classical economists 
In this process, there emerges a new theory regard ng the growth of 
income and employment in the contevi of the conditions of the 
advanced economy, temporarily experiencing a state of stagnation 
The general theory is general only to the extent that it could cover 
nil similar cases of advanced economies in a state of temporary 
depression The precise point which comes up at this junctur^ is 
how far the generality of the theory could be stretched further to 
explain the phenomenon of underdevelopment of a major part of the 
world In other words, can we use the Keynesian theory to under- 
stand the problems of economic bac»,wardness3and suggest measures 
fo' development 7 

With the triumph of Ricardian approach in economics and 

with the acceptance of the view by a majority of the economists that 

^ dessasd .•/ ss-t Ah? pv'AiyilmT 

of production was increasingly pushed out of the picture The 
Bnt sh economists, after Ricardo, by and large engaged themselves 
with the problem of allocation of given resources into different 
employments m conformity with the demand for various commodities 
and services They believed id Says Law of Markets according to 
which supply creates its own demand The problem in such a case 
•was not to create demand so that the supply could be sold out, but 
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only to adjust supply and demand patterns in such a way as would 
make them fit togelbcr. We find that with the triumph of Ricardians 
in the controversy between Ricardo and Malthus regarding the 
possibility of a general glut in the market, the question of growth of 
the productive resources was also lost sight of. This may be partly 
due to the reason that Britain was experiencing a rapid rate of 
growth during the 19th century and therefore the problem of the 
growth of productive resources was not engaging the attention of 
the British economists ; the economists from all other countries were 
rather overshadowed by the British. In Germany, for example, 
economists of the stature ol List were emphasising the development 
aspects of an economy as against the stagnant reallocation problems 
of productive resources • but they were able to make little headway 
in subjects of absorbing interest in the academic circles. Even with 
the emergence of Marginal Utility School (which by emphasising 
consumption side should have been in the forefront io emphasising 
the possibility of deficiency of effective demand) the problem of 
effective demand was ignored and only the scarcity aspect of 
economics was emphasised. The result was that the problem of 
growth of income did not receive adequate attention the way it is 
engaging the minds of the economists worId>over today, especially 
after the Second World War. It was implicitly postulated that 
growth would be spontaneous and automatic The question as to- 
why the majority of the people suffered privations of poverty did 
not strike the attention of the economists of the 19ih century though, 
earlier classical economists did scratch their heads precisely on this- 
issue. 

Keynes was not the first to take up the view that there may 
not be sufficient demand for the supply put in the market, but he 
was probably the most brilliant expositor of the fact that an artificial 
scarcity of goods and services may arise due to the deficiency of 
effective demand. The economy may be fully equipped with all the 
productive resources to feed all its sectors adequately but its working 
may be paralysed by the inactiveness of certain motivating forces. 
Keynes had the added score over others in so far as he vvas- 
emphasising that psychological, non-economic force-i. aca ceaJJ.v 
responsible for a defective working of a modern capitalist 
economy. 

' Keynes, in his Tieatise on Money, was trying to explain the- 
dkermination of prices of consomption goods and capital goods ; 
but in the General Theory he had set himself to quite a different 
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<ask He wanted to ascertain what determined output and employ- 
ment m an economy and whether the forces determining them could 
in any way be artificially inQuenced or controlled into what is 
primarily a study of the forces which determine changes m the scale 
•of output and employment as a whole , and whilst it is found that 

money enters into the economic scheme in an essential and peculiar 
manner, technical monetary detail falls into the background ” 
(Generfl/ r/ieory. Preface, p vii) For this task we must remember, 
he confined himself only to a developed, free enterprise economy, 
with a developed investment and financial market Actually, he 
wanted to ascertain the causes due to which a developed capitalist 
■economy failed to the extent it was capable of doing It was for this 
reason that he analysed the problem of determination of output and 
employment m the short period during which the problem of the 
•supply of productive resources did not arise , also during a short 
period with given productive resources and technology, increased 
Teal employment would mean increased real output and vice versa 
And therefore he assumed that increased output or employment 
■would mean the same thing as far as his analysis was concerned. 
Again, in order to eliminate the differences between monetary and 
Teal values of employment and output he measured employment, 
output etc , in terms of wage«goods This adoption of the wag' 
goods as the units of measurement was a major step which turned 
economic analysis into one of the determination of real employment 
and output by eliminating all the effects of prices in the expression 
of economic quantities 

Keynes for explaining the determination of income, output 
and employment in an economy, took up some simple propositions, 
e g , expenditure of one the income of the other , greater consump 
tion expenditure or investment expenditure means greater demand 
and similarly greater savings mean reduced demand His problem 
boiled down to the question as to what determines consumption and 
investment expenditure which to turn will determine the income 
and employment of the community For this he came to the con- 
clusion that ultimately there are three non economic psychologi- 
cal functions which together with the quantity of money determine 
all the quantities m the economy These three functions are (1) 
Marginal Propensity to Consume (MPC), (2) The Marginal Efficiency 
of Capital (MEC), and (3) Liquidity Preference The further non- 
functional determinant is the quantity of money 
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T" “plain in brief, peopie arc slow m changing their consump- 
ion habits with the result that if income changes, consumption fails 
to adjust Itself instantaneously to that change. As a result with 
rising incomes, increases in consumption fail to keep pace with 

income f 11 ’ ^ - defined as change in consumption/change in 
KeZ r " '"'•I' I'all'Pe incomes, 

of the bi r'”", "’f 'cW' tlic growth 

of the big corporations, the tendency to save a greater portion out 

r”"" pronounced. Since total 

demand and hence total espenditure and income ,s determined by 
onsumptionand investment expenditure, at least from one side 


the,aleTf7«rLrr„'H"‘‘''"''TL*"®'‘’ "y 

is Potlnng bntthfexntmdTm “"‘'p' 

ly these exnennf ^ d future returns on investment and natural- 

■h. pr7s=„S o7L7a:.f “'r '""“''"S 

will be determined bvThe i r iovestment 

- themoney"rowc/fo ‘n^ oa 

- what he calls the liquWiiv inierest is determined 

■lansaetionary, Preeau.ionarL^adTp^lC’etTpotf 


Since Y=C4*I t'wli^rdu v .a* • 
investment), therefore to chance Y ^ co«s>Jmption and I 

changed Now consumption out^ofl '"^ ^ 

number of economic and nor 8'ven Y js determined by a 

will depend upon “■> 'l-^Pg^ <" i* 

(Marginal Propensity to SavrV nothing but I— MPS 

of additional income must be saved**^TL **’/* '^ "°* consumed out 
Y total expenditure is increased ' when to increase^ 

maintain that the increasms sao’lw'^ so as to- 

sumptionand income is filled rm h”J!. increased con- 

additional consumption. Kevi.r« «a°«tionaI investment or by 
bute our national income in favonr of redistri- 

likely to have higher MPC or w classes which are 

expenditure and consumption generate still additional 

relief, doles or similar methods On tu unemployment 

to be filled by increasing investment ^ gap is- 

or lower the rate of interest MFr* ^ either raise MEC 

terest. MEC ,s a thing based upon the expec- 
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tations of the investors which may be influenced to some extent by 
certain steps but there IS no guarantee as to the efficiency of such 
steps If MEC rises, investment will increase, but if it does not, 
investment will not increase However, Keynes believes that invest- 
ment IS highly interest elastic and through this end it should be 
easier to influence investment decisions Given the liquidity 
preference, rate of interest can be lowered by increasing the supply 
of money, which mturn will increase investment, income and employ 
ment 1 he classical economists were under the belief that savings 
were also interest elasiic, so that if the monetary authorities tried to 
reduce ihe rate of interest, increased investments are likely to be 
counteracted by reduced savings Such a logic, no doubt, ruled out 
the possibility of a decline in income, but it is m no way proved 
that (he economy was going to attain a full employment position 
{unless the anlysis was aided by other assumptions), or that it was 
possible to raise employment and income in the economy through 
manipulation of the rate of interest Keynes, on the other hand, 
maintained that while savings were interest inelastic, and were 
determmi’d by considerations like provision for old age, family 
considerations, social prestige etc , investment was highly interest- 
elastic 

However, there were two mam hindrances in increasing invest- 
ment through reduction of interest rate Firstly, interest rates are 
sticky , people have certain notions regarding what should be the 
maximum and minimum norma! rates of interest and therefore, if 
the rate of interest approaches one of these normal limits they 
start expecting it to change and in anticipation of it may change 
their demand for money, with the result that with a given supply 
of money the rate of interest does change in the expected direction 
It was for this reason that the rate of interest could not be lowered 
indefinitely Secondly, when the interest rate had already been 
lowered sufficiently, increasing investment by further reduction m 
that rate became increasingly difficult Moreover with increasing 
investment with given productive resources m the short period) 
possibiliiies of further profitable investment decreased leading to 
reduced MEC 

Thus the result of all this was a peculiar interaction between 
saving (or consumption), investment and employment and income 
Income and employment could be increased, maintained by higher 
expenditures on consumption and investment But with rising 
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income and With distribution Of income more and more in favour 

cons™pi“r:‘';„ru” 

employment level. ® “* f-"' 


blems, Keynesian an, short period pro- 

how rneorne over th.sIferL'?^^;! r?"'f out 

not one of developed economV ^ ^ange. But the problem is 
keeping the existing Droft '^h^ k'^berc the main question is of 
eeonomie prcbkrof'the 
grow and expand over years and 

responsible for this lon/term to analyse the forces 

in income and to make use of th' ‘’'’'eiopment and changes 

of underdeveloped economies Her^K 
since it cannot deal with the 'i,.!? r “ helpless, 

unraobility and shortage of Drodon '^"^ Pfoblems arising out of the 
forces which inhibit Sht gromh ofXV“°“'“' ““'‘“-Po”"®' 

of organised sensittve money and tLaZ"Z["r 


the Keynesian schS tf ' hoogh*’,"rr tb'’' ‘'"“"°"s taken up by 
growth over a lone tune p«n ^ problems of economic 
problems of underdevelooedTr” ^ growth 

Domar model of growth fs an Harrod- 

of growth of income over a to ®PPly the Keynesian model 

economies, the actual rate of ® f" ‘bo advanced 

warranted rate of growth resiiffi^r'^?/'’'’''''"''''' 'bo 

There is always the fear of over ^ j *^"^"""'03' of aggregate demand, 
and this is exactly the Kevn^f/*^”'""” “ licpression 

They rvant to regulate the nari t" question of the short period. 

rate of growth in ordt to avlM ,r'°''®"’"'b "> 'ho warranted 

accnmulation of excess of can-, i ’’I''*"' '’riginating from the 
capital is supposed to be one of * ^"oelerated depreciation of 
marginal efficiency of capital A™ “'“'“"a- Perhaps, to raise the 

period to the long period oner,, . f'""' 'he short 

the growth of income but aUrt fh* ° to think of not only 

out also the growth of capital and the rela- 
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tionship between the two, the MPC, the MEC and the propensity 
to invest The principal variables m the Harrod-Domar model of 
growth appear to be the same as those of Keynes, as applied to the 
secular period 

Coming to the backward economies of the world, we find there 
are significant structural differences Here, the aggregate deficiency 
«f demand arises out of the low levels of income and not because of 
the low MPC The low MEC may be due to the high cost structure 
and also low levels of demand owing to lack of over head facilities 
The rate of investment is low because of the vicious circle of 
poverty leading to a low rate of savings and investment All this 
goes to prove that the Keynesian mode of thinking can give sigmfi 
cant clues to the line of reasoning to be followed in analysing the 
problems of growth over a long period of time 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 The triumph of RUardians mer Mallhusians led to a const 
deration of only allocaiion of productive resources as the economic 
problem and not the growth of productne resources 

2 Keynes, though not the first to think of effective demand 
put It m Its proper place 

3 Keynes shifted from ^Treatise' to the ‘General Theory', from 
anal)Sjsof price determination to that of output and employment 
For this he made use of the concept of wage goods 

4 Keynesian theory runs m terms of MPC, MEC Ltquiditx 
Preference and the quantity ot money 

5 MPC falls iMth rising incomes and rises %Mlh falling incomes 
and thus hind-’rs the attainment and maintenance of full employment 

6 MEC together v>ith interest rate determines inxestinent 

7 For increasing and maintaining Y C and I ha\e to be 
increased C is not interest elastic while I is To the classical econo 
mists both C and I y, ere interest-elastic so a change m one nas alnays 
counteracted by a change m the other 

8 But there are obstacles in using the interest elasticity for 
increasing investment in the form of sUckwess of interest rates and 
reduced possibility of lonering interest rate beyond a limit Also MEC 
falls Viilh rising investment 

9 As a result of interaction of saung, investment etc , the 
economy lends to remain at less than full employment position 
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Q,. “The introduction of Keynes’ consumption function 
into the theory of acceleration enabled economists to explain 
the turning points of general economic activity without 
resorting to limiting factors.” Discuss. {Kcrnaiak I960) 

Show how Keynes’ theory of consumption tends to 
encourage radical policies while his theory of investment 
tends to encourage conservative policies. {Bombay 1959) 

Explain the doctrine of coasnmption functions and show 
how this doctrine occupies a pivotal position in Keynes* 
analysis. [Kornaiak 1959) 

Examine the uses of ‘‘propensity to consume” in the 
Keynesian macro-economic process. (Mysore 1959) 

What do you think of the consumption function as a tool 
in economic analysis ? {Punjab J959) 

Why is the propensity to consume considered one of the 
strategic relationships affecting the behaviour of an econo- 
my ? What significance would you attach to the concept of the 
optimum propensity to consume ? {Delhi 1957) 

Ans. It is by no means a simple job to get a coherent and 
syslernatic view of the web of economic relation in a highly complex 
exchange economy which hinges by and large around the pivot of the 
role of money. It is all the more difficult to pick up the right 
threads from the inter -twining tangle of relations m order to be able 
to diagnose a certain phenomenon right up to its roots This task 
has been well done in the Keynesian analysis of the consumption 
function on a purely scientific basis. It was held for long with the 
fervour of an unquestionable conviction that keeping consumption 
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to the irreducible mmimum was the greatest of puritanic virtues 
Nobody thought for a moment about the senes of chain reactions 
which would inevitably ensue from holding consumption at a dead 
level 6f austerity The entire question of the function of consump- 
tion in a capitalist society was taken up de Moio by the Keynesian 
'^school of thought and made subject to a critical unbiased scientific 
examination which resulted mthe Keynesian theory of the consump- 
tion function 

Keynes, in his analysis of the determination of employment,, 
income and output ultimately comes to the conclusion that the 
determination of the whole economic system can be analysed in 
terms of three non economic psychological functions viz, (1) con- 
sumption function, (2) investment function, (3) liquidity preference 
function, together with the fourth entity, quantity of money Natu- 
rally, consumption function plays a pivotal role m the Keynesian 
analysis and deserves accordingly a careful and detailed consider- 
ation We must distinguish here between consumption function 
and marginal propensity to consume (MPC) Consumption function 
i» a schedule showing various amounts of consumption at different 
'‘levels of income We can draw a graph of this consumption 
function giving us a consumption function curve Algebraically 
consumption function will be written as C—f (y) where C stands 
for consumption and y for income On the other hand, if we try to 
find Out the value of consumption function at any particular level of 
income, wc are able to get what is called average propensity to 
consume which algebraically may be written as cjy , while MPC 
shows only the rate at which consumption at the margin changes 

when income changes and is accordingly written 

According to the classical economists consumption is determin- 
ed by the rate of interest Given income, with rising interest rates 
saving will increase and consumption will fall and vice versa with 
falling interest rates To the classical economists savings were 
j interest elastic and all savings were made with the sole purpose of 
investment Rate of interest therefore equated savings and invest- 
ment and there was absolutely no place for idle savings or hoard- 
ings They were using the concept of marginal utility of interest 
earned on lending one’s savings with the disutility of doing those 
savings (or a similar version of the supply side in terms of disutility 
of waiting etc) If at any time savings and investment were not 
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equated by the prevailing rate of interest, it would have to undergo 
a change to equalise the two. But the difficulty with this approach 
was that no mechanism was provided by which fluctuations in in- 
come and employment could be explained. All deficiencies in 
eflective demand arising out of savings would be exactly made up 
by investment. Because of this not only the changes in income 
level could not be explained, the determination of absolute level ^ 
of income also defied analysis. The main reason for such a glaring 
defect to persist in classical economies was that their main task was 
theory of value of exchange and not the theoy of income and 
output To Keynes, the task of analysing the determination of 
income and output was really important and so in him we find quite 
a different approach. 

It IS significant to note that with Keynes consumption does 
not get as prominent a place in his Treatise as in the General Theory. 
The reason is that there he was mainly concerned with deterrai* 
nation of price levels of consumption goods and capital goods but 
■in the General Theory bis task was to analyse determination of 
income and employment in real terms. And be founded bis analysts ^ 
on some simple propositions that 
Y«C+I 
and, Y=C-1-S 

Thus whether Y was considered from the receipt side or 
-expenditure side, consumption attained an important place and 
naturally he busied himself with the causes that determine consump- 
tion. As pointed out the classical economists believed in the interest- 
elasticity of savings but Keynes did not To him consumption 
function was determined by various other factors, eg , social status, 
provision against future needs and unforeseen contingencies etc So 
while according to the classical economists no savings could have 
taken place at zero or negative interest rates, according to Kenyes 
this possibility was there provided further needs were strong 
enough. Further, since savings were made not for interest earning, 
hoardings were possible. ^ 

Keynes used the concept of MFC to give bis famous theory of 
multiplier — a modification of Kahn’s employment multiplier. Multi- 
plier IS the number of times by which income increases as a result 
of a given injection of purehasing power in the economy. For 
example, if as a result of injection of purchasing power of Rs. 100 
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in the economy, total increase m income experienced by different 
people IS Rs 300, then the mnltiplier is 300/100, i e , 3 The 
value of multiplier depends upon the value of MPC Multiplier 
action takes place because expenditure of one is the income of the 
other , and the moment an expenditure IS made, income rises by an 
equal amount , and when that income is re-spent by its recipient, in- 
come uses further by an amount equal to the new expenditure. 

Algebraically, multiplier = tbe recipient of the 


first injection of purchasing power does not spend any portion of his 
income but saves all of it, then the total increase in income of the 
community is equal to the amount which this person received Here, 


therefore, 


multiplier is equal to one 


[ 


1 

1-0 


] 


On the other hand 


if any recipient of additional income goes on spending of the 
additional receipts, the total increase lo income as a result of the 
injection of one unit of purchasing power will be 


1 + tV + ( + ( A)’ i — ~= 1 

^ TT 


We find that multiplier has a minimum value of one and can 
-.se to CO if MPC happens to be unity In practice however multi- 
plier lies at a sufficiently low figure, say between 3 to 10 

While Keynes made use of the multiplier concept to show how 
with an initial injection of investment, incoms will rise by a 
multiple of It, and how successive savings by successive recipients 
of increased income will get equated to initial investment , other 
economists, especially Prof Samuelsoa and Prof Hicks made use 
of the concept in the explanation of trade cycles Prof Harrod 
had given the concept of what is called the Super multiplier or the 
Relation or Accelerator, re, investment induced as a result of 
increased demand is a multiple of increased demand depending 
upon the capital output ratio Prof Samuelsoa had found out 
how with varying values of multiplier and accelerator we could 
get varying patterns of fiuctuations m income and employment m 
‘ -lie economy Prof Hicks went still further He made elaborate 
use of the time lags He pointed out that Keynesian multiplier 
was a theoretical multiplier and showed only the end result m terms 
of income, while in reality we must recognise the fact that there are 
time lags in the working of a multiplier and it is possible that 
before multiplier works itself out, changes m investment etc , may 
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take place stimulating or obsfrocting the movement in the income 
of the economy towards a particular direction. On this basis Prof. 
Hicks gave us an elaborate theory of trade cycles which explained 
turning points with the help of interaction between multiplier and 
acceleration. 

To go into greater details, wre say that the multiplier action 
starts when people get more income and spend a part of it. Now 
if the MPC IS not equal to one and if over injection of new purchas 
ing power is made only once, increase in community’s income as 
compared with base period will gradually decrease till it is back at 
its original level when all the additional purchasing power has been 
saved If increased demand as a result of increased income cannot 
be met out of existing employment of productive resources, new 
in\estment will have to be made. In other words, we can say that 
multiplier action takes place when there is excels capacity, and 
acceleration takes place when there is full-employment in the industry 
in question. This acceleration process by making further investment 
creates excess capacity and allows the multiplier (further stimulated 
by its own action in investment) to work further in terms of increas- 
ing real income and employment and leads to a rise in the value of' 
the multiplier. Here the concept of optimum propensity to consume 
comes into the picture Since consumption out of income is deter- 
mined by the propensity to consume and since consumption and 
investment go to make up Y, it is necessary for the stability of the 
economy that people should have a p<irticular propensity to consume 
which is in confoimily with the values of otuer functions, viz., 
investment function and liquidity preference function. Prof. Lange 
explains the concept of optimum propeusiiy to cousume by pointing 
out that we should think of consumption funciion, investment 
function, liquidity preference function and the constant quantity of 
money, simultaneously in order to find out how all of them can be in 
mutual balance. A change in any one of them will lead to an all- 
round disturbance. But given the three functions and the quantity 
of money, an optimum propensity to consume can be found out 
which will keep the economy in equilibrium. The values of Y, C , 
antf/sduxiitf btfsiroViinnmmrifrtlaf i=«r-t-f, ana'since Cl's a func^ 
lion of Y, and I is partly a function of C, C must be such as 
maintains the equality between Y and (C+I). If the propensity to 
.consume is not such, this equality cannot be maintained and hence 
.the economy cannot remain stable. 
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Keynes makes use of this consumption function for policy 
prescription also for he believes that MPC falls with rising incomes 
Thus real income and employment goes on increasing so long as 
there is excess capacity or so long as excess capacity has been created 
by new investment through acceleration process But then as 
Prof Hicks explains, there is a limit to the increase of real resources 
in the economy in a given time and therefore the economy finds it 
impossible to increase its resources as quickly as ever increasing speed 
of multiplier»acceleration process would demand The result is that 
the economy hits the full employment ceiling and acceleration process 
starts working downwards Multiplier follows suit because reduced 
•expenditure at one point will mean reduction of expenditure at all 
further points and as a result of this falling demand acceleration 
process works downwards with stiH greater force. The process halts 
because investment cannot be reduced at a rate more than the 
depreciation rate and the autonoroi js investment goes on taking 
place so that after some time again demand picks up and the 
multiplier action starts working upwards 

Thus we see that when we make use of consumption function 
through Its manifestation in multiplier process together with ac».ele- 
ration process, we can explain the turning points of the trade cycles 
quite logically Further, our explanation gets strengthened it we 
allow for the fact that with tbe rising incomes ^ PC falls and leads 
to a fall m the value of the multiplier, while with falling incomes 
MPC rises because our consumption habits are set and cannot 
change as rapidly as our income can Also businessmen experience 
much wider fluctuations in their incomes than ordinary workers but 
they cannot afford to change Iheir consumption standards unless they 
are sure that the income change is permanent Again with the 
rising of big corporations and joint stock companies the portion of 
savings out of their income is increasing rapidly as their income 
rises Some studies in U S A have indicated that consumption as a 
proporiion of income has remained constant for about two decades 
Bui this means that average propensity to consume has remained 
-constant What Keynes was concerned with \ras changes in MPC 
over a short period and here be was right that with rising income 
MPC falls 

Now this falling MPC together with falling MEC prevents the 
economy from attaining or maintaining full-employment position In 
^rder therefore to check the emergence of deficiency of effectne 
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demand, Keynes suggested that steps should be taken to increase con- 
sumption and investment. Some people are of the view that Keynesian 
suggestions were radical as far as consumption portion goes but they 
were quite conservative when be came to the investment portion. 
Actually, this is not fully true. One should say that some of the sug- 
gestions in the investment portion also were quite radical and “unca- 
pitalistic”. However, in the consumption portion his prescription was 
quite novel, different from the usual socialist and underconsumptionist 
thinking which emphasises only redistribution of income. Keynes 
believed that we should artificially inject new purchasing power in the- 
economy even if this was done without any productive w’ork done in 
return by the recipients of this purchasing power. Redistribution of 
income in favour of wage income would help, but only within limits.. 
It would be still better to create additional purchasing power through 
deficit financing etc., and use it for redistribution amongst the work- 
ing classes through public works programmes. Curiously enough he 
dvd not suggest investment in long-term productive projects because 
he was dealing with economies vvhere the problem of capital forma* 
tion was not there. Increasing purchasing power by increasing 
demand would automatically set the existing excess productive capa- 
city of the economy into motion and would increase income, employ* 
. ment and output. For this reason, therefore, he was not very 
' particular whether new purchasing power was going to those who did 
any “useful” work in return for it. Unemployment relief and doles- 
may be ethically objectionable but not economically. Or if a more 
dignified method of giving doles was to be chosen, ditches could bo 
dug and filled and wages paid for them. 

However, on the investment side Keynes was more conservative- 
in suggestions because of his belief in interest-elasticity of investments 
Classical economists also had believed lo the interest elasticity of 
demand for investment. Bat Keynes was also fully emphasising. 
MEC which in the time of need just did fall and decrease investment. 
For instance during a depression what is required is more investment 
so that with greater demand increased investment should turn out ta 
be more profitable but MEC, or expected yields are low in the minds 
of investors with the result that they curtail their investment pka 
further, leading to a still greater depression. Keynes was making a 
conservativesuggestion that a reduced rate of interest would help in 
the revival of investment activity, but he was also fully aware of the 
fact .that investment may not increase simply by lowering interest 
rates. MEC was equally important. Government may try to 
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convince the mveslors that greater investment would mean greater 
profit for all, but it may not succeed In such a case the Government 
IS asked to start direct investment in public works programmes, which 
would be in the nature of increasing consumption demand leading to 
increased MEC Thus we may say in a mild tone that the Keynesian 
suggestions on the consumption side were quite radical, while on the 
investment side he tried to influence investment through changes in 
the rate of interest and consumption in the sense that the suggestion 
of public works programmes was also notfamg but attacking the 
problem from the consumption side 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

i. Consumption function is one of the four ultimate determinants 
of Keynesian system In consumption, we must maintain the distinction 
between the consumption function as such and MFC 

2 In the classical scheme, hoarding bad no place and consump^ 
non v,as thus interest-elastic With Keynes it is net interest elastic 

$, Keynes used consumption function to give us the concept of 
^ multipher which = of multiplier ranges from 

one to CO 

4 Prof Harrod gave us the principle of acceleration Prof 
Samuelson and Hicks made use of the interaction between multiplier 
end acceleration to give us explanations of trade cycles Prof Hicks 
specially made use of time lags and distinction between induced and 
uutonomus investment to give a clear explanation 

5 M PC falls as income rises— though average propensity to 
consume may remain the same over a long period So Keynes makes 
radical suggestions for increasing consumption demand by means of un- 
employment benefits, doles etc 

6 On the investment side, Keynes would prefer that interest 
manipulation should suffice to create sufficient new investment But if 
Af jdfiv .nsif .hr .-muld -stgywv piuhiir wwT&r pvvgiwmTrvy itr ifnibce^ 
greater consumption demand and hence investment 
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O. Trace the effect of investment on emptoyment and 
o'llpat. 

>Vhat are the causes of the changes in the volume of 
investment ? 

How do these changes affect employment and economic 
activity ? {Rajesthan 19S9) 

Explain bow the rate of interest affects investment 

(IP B.CS, I958)y 

Analyse the main factors that are likely to influence the 
investment demand schedule in an economy and give in. this 
eonnectioa your views about the interest-elasticity of invest" 
meat (Delhi 1958) 

Examine the Keynesian theory of investment with parti- 
cular reference to the influence of the rate of interest. , 

(Gujarat 1958) 

Examine the grounds for, and the implications of, the 
statement that *‘the Marginal efficiency of investment is not 
independent of the level of income as of changes in income.” 

(Calcutta 1957) 

What are the arguments that can be advanced for and 
^ against the following propositions t 

(a) Investment is a function bf the level of output rather 
than of the rate of growth of output j j 

(61 Investment plans are affected by supply of tbe ffuance 
and refraining from consumption provides the finance ? 

_ ^ ■ (Delhi 1957) 

‘‘The marginal efficiency,af capital in conjunction with 
. -the rate of interest determiues the amount of new invest- 
ment." Discuss. (Mysore 1956) 
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Ans What determines the volume of investment per unit of 
time m a given economy is a questiou of greatest significance m view 
■of the importance of mvestineot from the angle of stability and 
progress The underdeveloped economies in particular are deeply 
concerned with the factors that determine the total volume of invest- 
ment because their very existence depends on the execution of effec- 
tive measures to promote the total investment m their areas The 
advanced economies, perhaps look upon investment not only as a 
means of promoting economic development but also as a means of 
stabilising or destabilising the sum total of economic activity The 
Keynesian analysis of the role of investment in the context of the 
advanced economies of the world is more concerned with the problem 
of stabilising the economies at a high level of production and con 
sumption rather than with the question of raising the backward 
economies from the grass roots through the process bf unfailing 
regularity of investment AH the same, the V eynesian analysis 
throws a good deal of light on the gen*ral theoretical aspects which 
explain the process of investment 

Investment plays a vital role in the Keynesian theory of income 
and employment Investment expenditure is not only a major 
constituent of income [YJ but also is the quantity through which 
expectations of the entrepreneurs are expressed m real terms Total 
income Y=C [ConsumptionJ-l-l llovestmeit] and changes in either 
C or I bring corresponding changes in Y It was but natural that 
_Keynes should -have given w much prominence to investment because 
-With a change m investment, rauUiplier action comes into being lead- 
ing to a multifold change in income over a certain period of lime 
JJowever, in -order to -understand fully the role of investment, and to 
find out its full effect on income and employment in the econom\, it 
IS necessary to analyse the causes which determine the magnitude of 
investment 

By investment Keynes would mean new investment » when 
prices of shares etc are rising, so that by changing hands in the 
market, original investment now shows a higher monetary value, 
investment should not be taken to have risen correspondingly 
Investment is to be considered ohly ifi terms of additional investment 
either in the older business or. new ventures According to tjie 
classical economists investment was determined by marginal pyo- 
ducfivity of capital and rate of interest Marginal productivity of 
capital was the actual marginal yield pf mvestment But Kpypes 
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was of the view that actual yield of investment emerges only wheo 
investment has been made and it has come to fruition. The invest- 
ment decision is thus based not on actual yield of investment but on 
the expected yield and the market rale of interest. And therefore, 
we should think of expected yield as a determinant of inveslinent and 
not the actual productivity of capital, though the actual yield does 
infiuence the expectation about prospective yield. 

Keynes was, right from the beginntog, of the view that expecta- 
tions play a major role in economic decisions of all kinds and 
more especially in the case of investment decisions. Based upon 
expectations, he modified the classical contention that marginal 
productivity of capital determines investment demand. In place of 
marginal productivity, marginal efficiency of capital [MECJ was 
substituted. The idea had been suggested by Wicksell in terms of 
bis natural rate of interest as contrasted with market rate of interest 
and Irving Fisher had also anticipated Keynes to a large extent. 
But Keynes staled the whole proposition in a clear-cut manner. 
The meaning of MEC in technical terms tan be understood in the 
following manner : 


Let Cr be the replacement cost of the capital equipment io 
question, and let Ki, R(, Rj R« be the series of successive re- 

turns per period (say annual) which are expected to be yielded by 
this investment. Then we can 6nd a rate of discount at which, 
when all the future yields arc discounted to their present worth, the 
aggregate value of these discounted yields will be equal to Cr- Let 

this rate of discount be r, so that we can write. 


.1. _i I j. 

^ l-fr + (l+r)»+Tr+7F''' + 


R, 

(1+r)" 


Then this r is called the marginal efficiency of capital which 
the investor expects to earn on investment. 


Keynes maintains that this MFC, r, is to be compared with the 
market rate of interest to find out whether a particular investment 
is profitable or not. Let us suppose, for example, that the market 
rate of interest is i, then 


ofo ■*■(1 +’)‘ 

of an investment in terms of the present worth. Let this beV. 
Then in order that the investment should be profitable V should be 
greater than C, which means that i<r. On the other hand if i>r, 
then V will be less than C, making investment unprofitable by 
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turning investment into a less valued asset 




But the above analysis is quite a simple thing and naturally not 
sufficiently nearer reality For example, we must remember that 
different prospective yields Rj, Rj R« are not determined by 
something independently of income levels or changes in it. The 
peculiar thing about MEC IS that when it rises, it increases invest- 
ment and hence income , but increasing income means bigger future 
yields, i e , bigger R’s and hence given C,, MEC rises which in turn 
may lead to still higher incomes MEC, after all, is based upon 
expected yields, i e , on the values of R’s and the values of R’s are 
naturally influenced by changing income Moreover, this income, 
to begin with, might have been changing either due to changes in 
consumption or investment To bring into account the multiplier 
process generated by initial expenditures on consumption and invest- 
ment, we must expect that once MEC starts rising, there should be 
nothing to stop it and once it starts falling there should be nothing 
to arrest it But actually this is not tbe case With increasing 
income the marginal propensity to consume falls leading to a less 
■than proportionate rise in consumption and since consumption 
changes are a major toQuence upon the determination of MEC, 
falling marginal propensity to consume works towards a reduction 
in the MEC Again, as full employment is reached, locoioe gets 
redistributed more and more in favour of non wage income with the 
result that demand for consumption goods fails to keep pace with 
the total increase in demand This again causes partial problems 
of effective demand and this works against MEC Thus we see that 
considering income or output we have to agree that MEC is directly 
influenced by income 

Some people would go further than this They would contend 
that the above arguments have been based upon a given C, 
Actually determination of Cr is as much subject to changes in 
income, and output as MEC itself With changing income and 
output, factor cost of production is quite likely to undergo a 
change, le, to say there may be diminishing returns or increasing 
returns, or there may be technical innovations, accumulations or 
destruction of capital and so on Because of all these reasons, C, 
or replacement cost of investment is bound to undergo a change 
However, no set rules can be given as to whether C, Will nse or 
fall With rising income Probably it will be possible to state some- 
thing more definite if we calcolate Cr for each type of capital 
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anticipation of capital losses on securities etc , they suddenly 
increase the demand for money and try to sell out securities with 
the result that the prices of securities fall and rate of interest rises 
Just the opposite happens when speculators feel that the rate of 
interest is going to fall Therefore, if the rate of interest is already 
near one of its “limits” and the needs of the economy dictate that 
it should be pushed further towards the same side, the monetary 
authorities are not likely to succeed because every effort of theirs is 
likely to be counteracted by changes in liquidity preference 
Another limitation of the rate of interest as a possible tool for 
influencing investment is that when it has already been reduced to 
a sufficiently low level, the possibility of further reduction is 
automatically ruled out For instance, 2% reduction from 4% 
would reduce the rate of interest to 2% but a 2°'o reduction from 
2% would not reduce it to zero or make money a free commodity ’ 
For all these reasons mvesiracnt, though it is supposedly very 
sensitive to change in the rate of interest, cannot be influenced in all 
cases by interest changes as there are limits to such changes 

Thus we see that investment plans are directly affected by the^ 
supply of finance which often manifests itself m the supply of 
money Greater supply of money not only makes it cheaper to 
invest by reducing (he rate of interest but also makes it easier to 
finance investment by making money easily accessible Here we 
find a radical difference between the position of the classical 
economists and that of Keynesians According to the classical 
economists money is only a veil and nothing but an expression 
of real savings and real investment as far as the analysis of output 
and employment goes There a single factor, viz , rate of interest 
affects both the supply of savings and the demand for savings, 
which to (hem was the same thing as investment demand But 
Keynes believes that savings and investment decisions are made 
quite independently of each other and by entirely different set of 
forces U is therefore not necessary that the plans of investment 
and savings should give us planned savings equal to planned 
investment Such a notion is the old one put forth by the classical 
'economists only Actually since investment decisions are made 
by interest and MEC and saving decisions are made by MFC there 
is no reason why the two decisions should give the same quantities. 
To find out as to how investment greater than savings may be ' 
planned, and executed, we must remember that greater investment 
can always be financed by credit creation and as a result, savings 
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rate of growth Similarly cyclical patterns etc , can be traced by 
simply changing the investment rates and directions 

Changes in investment do not end with changes m income, but 
•will reflect back upon investment through changes in consumption 
demand After all, investment is based upon MEC and when in- 
come and consumption rise a number of times by multiplier action, 
investment is further induced Prof Htck$ makes use of this distinc- 
tion between “induced” investment and “autonomous” investment 
to show the vital role which each of these types of investment plays 
in the determination of income level For example, when induced 
investment falls due to reduction in demand, it is autonoraus invest- 
ment which again sets the gear of the economy in the upward 
direction Moreover, in conclusion we must note that changes m 
investment need not always lead to increased Y unless investment is 
being made when the economy is at Jess than full employment 
position When once full employment is reached, money investment 
will not be corresponded by real investment with the result that real 
income, output and employment will not rise as a result of this 
investment and the multiplier action will only lead to increased 
prices Thus as Keynes himseJf points out, increased investment 
increases income, employment and output before the economy 
reaches full employment, but beyond that the change is manifesfed 
only in increased prices 

The precise nature of the conection between investment on the 
one hand and employment and output on the other could not 
possibly be examined in a scientific way, unless we take into account 
the stage of growth that a given economy has attained already, and 
the techniques of production employed, along with the conditions 
of the market which the products have to face Investment can 
be capital intensive or labour-intensive, quick yieding or slow- 
yielding, intelligent or umnfeJIigent according to the condition of 
the market Given the techniques, generally speaking more of 
invesiment ought to mean more of employment and output, espe- 
cially in the backward countries In the advanced countries, more 
of investment may mean over production leading to a glut in the 
market and if it is labour saving, less of employment opportunities 
as well 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

I By investment here IS meant new investment and it is deter- 
mined by MEC and the rate of interest MEC is based upon expec- 
tations and IS quite different from marginal productivity of capita!. 
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"'2. Bui though for investmeni i and r ^aTe to be compared, we 
must note that R^, R^, R^ are aha not given quantities. These depend- 
upon income, employment, eonstmtption, investment arid so many other 
factors. Similarly, Cr is also not independent of the level of income or 
changes in it. ^ 

3. Interest-elasticity of investment has its own limitations in the- 
form of stickiness of interest rates and the^ reduced possibility of furthen 
reduction in interest rates beyond a limit. Liquidity preference may 
change with changing interest rates. • 

A. Though cheaper fnance kelps investment, imestment is not 
limited by It, as finance can be provided by credit creation. Further, 
savings are just one source from which finance for inveslment may be 
coming. 

5. Investment, savings and income have a complicated inter- 
ctmneciion and they act and react upon one another. Till full employ- 
ment investment increases Income and employment but beyond that only 
prices rises 

SELECT READINGS 

/ 1. Keynes . Central Theory 

2 Hansen . Guide to Keynes. 

y 3 Hicks Conmbutian to the Theory of the Trade Cyele, » 

4 Wilson, Thomas • Flactuoiions in Income ond Employment. 

5 Mathews, A C.O. • rra*0'f/e. ' 

6. EIIis, Howard S. ' Monetary Policy and Inveslment. T/ie Amerkad 
Economic Review, Sxippieateat, HMO. 

II 

Ct. Examine the effects of technical progress on em- 
ployment and wages. (Bombay 1962) 

Ans. The consequences of technical progress on employment 
and wages could be examined on the basis of the period of time 
involved during which the consequences work theihsehes out to 
their culmination. Broadly, we can divide the time into two periods, 
namely, the short period in which technical progress leaves its imme- 
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djate impact and the long period over which the consequences 
reach their logical conclusion The nature of the consequences 
whether in the short or the long period would depend on what 
technical progress implies in the field of production with regard to 
the size of investment, utilisation of nafural resources, the invest- 
ment-employment ratio, the investment output ratio, the marginal 
productivity of labour, the size of the national income, the demand 
for goods anif services m the general and the growth of the labour 
force in course of time In one word, it mustbe realised that techni- 
cal progress influences each and every branch of economic activity 
and, therefore, the consequences can be seen fully only when a 
sufficient period of time is allowed to pass to allow the impact to be- 
fell over the whole economy 

Technical progress started m the history of mankind right 
from the beginning of civilization and ever since, such big strides 
have been taken in perfectiog the scientific techniques whether for 
construction or for destruction that today technology is the surest 
symbol of the progress that a country has been able to achieve 
The economic history of the advanced economies provided ample 
evidence to prove the nature of the consquences that follow techni- 
cal progress and we can pick up the relevant consequences with 
re^rd to employment and wages, before turning to deductive 
analysis on certain assumptions What has actually happened to 
employment and wages m those countries which have already 
achieved a big technical progress There is no disputing the fact 
that the consequences have been by and large favourable from the 
vievk-poiDt of employment and wages excepting during periods of 
depression which m no way could be attributed to technical progress 
itself, unless it be a far fetched reason If one takes a long 
historical view of things one cannot but be struck by the phenomenon 
that technical progress has been responsible for providing employ- 
ment opportunities to so many workers at such a high level of 
wages The comforts that the workers in the advanced economies 
enjoy today could as well be the envy of the manorial lords of the 
^mediaeval years In many of the advanced economies, there is 
such a chronic shortage of labour that there is a continuous effort 
to devise labour saving devices The wage rates keep on rising 
and the workers are no longer the slaves that they once used to be 
There IS job-secunty, healthy work surroundings, limited hours of 
work, assured promotions, leave and accident benefit according to 
prescribed rules, gratuity, bonus, maternity benefit for female 
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workers and old age benefit for every worker. This revolution in the 
conditions of living of the workers in the advanced countries of 
the woild could never have been achieved but for technical progress. 
In contrast with this we find the miserable conditions of the workers 
in the technically baekw ird economics which are so steeply involv- 
ed in acute conditions of poverty. Technological backwardness is 
synonymous with economic backwardness and no backward economy 
can really aPfort to provide adequate employment opportunities 
to a labour-force that always keeps on growing faster than 
the increase in the opportunities for employment. It must clearly 
be reahsed that the lack of employment opportunities in the over- 
populated backward economies is mainly due to a lack of technical 
progress which creates the vicious arcle of poverty, ■unemployment, 
low waaes, low production, low income, low investment elc. If the 
workers m the advanced countries are better off, it is due to technical 
progress and iF the workers in the backw'ard economics are miserable, 
h IS due to a lack of technical progress. The condition seems to be 
warranted that technical progress is a necessary condition for the 
increase m the employment opportunities and betterment of wages 
over a long period of time. The impact of technical progress would 
be certainly beneficial if a good period of time be alloived forth? 
consequences to work themselves out. A net increase tn the 
national income to provide adequate wages to a growing labour- 
force would be impossible of achievement but for technical 
progress. 

His'orically technical progress has invariably taken the form 
of capitdl-intensive method of production in the place of the labour- 
intensive methods of the pre-tccboical era. The new tools and 
equipment forged by scientific knowledge require tbe investment of 
a good deal of labour to produce the means of production. Technical 
progress necessarily implies a great improvement in the demand for 
making capital goods Mining and metallurgy, machine tools, 
making of machines proper to be directly employed, heavy chemicals 
and electrical goods etc. constitute the basis for tbe expansion of 
capital goods industries and hence, employment opportunities for 
skilled as well as unskilled labour must increase enormously con- - 
comitant with technical progress. Capital-intensity of production 
•which IS characteristic of production with the help of modern equip- 
ments necessarily entails, however, a certain amount of labour 
displacement due to automation of tbe productive processes which 
otherwise would have been done with more of labour and less of 
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capital Increase in demand for labour m the capital-goods indus- 
tries which accompanies lechnicaJ progress is partly offset by labour- 
displacing automatic method of production Better techniques 
of production which arc usually employed m the process of 
rationalisation lead immediately to a certain displacement of labour 
and that is the reason why Ibe workers resist the introduction of better 
techniques of production This should not, however, lead us 
wrongly to the conclusion that technical progress is responssible for 
the creation of unemployment That conclusion would be wrong, 
based as it is on partial evidence In order to assess the consequences 
of technical progress in terms of employment we must take mto 
account the consequences on the entire economy and not merely on 
certain specific occupations that undergo technical progress Labour- 
displacement in some industries is usually accompanied by increased 
job opportunities elsewhere and hence, the net effect of technical 
progress could be assessed only when both the sides are fully taken 
into account Certainly frictions and technical structural adjust- 
mental difBculties do not warrant (be conclusion that technical 
progress leads to the creation of unemployment 

In fact technical progress brings about an improvement in 
(he marginal productivity of labour and thus, the total demand 
for labour is likely to improve when the wage-rate does not run 
ahead of the marginal productivity of labour Technical progress 
brings 4.bout a big increase in tbc total output of the community 
and hence, the capacity to save undergoes a radical improvement 
Given the capacity to save and an assured demand because of the 
rise in the income of the buyers, there is a big incentive to 
exploit the favourable market conditions In the early stages of 
growth the income elasticity of demand is always positive and 
hence, a rise in the income which follows technical progress 
brings about a rise in demand and, therefore, the prices increase 
and cause a futher improvement in the marginal productivity of 
labour 

With an improvement ra the marginal productivity of labour, 
the wage rates must rise sooner or later It is not because the em- 
ployers show a generosity but because the employers find it difficult 
to resist the claims of the workers for better wages due to the 
increase m the bargaimng strength of labour on accent of an all 
round increase in the demand for labour which is characteristic of a 
growing economy Technical progress has never been responssible 
for the depression of wages. Investment, employment, wages and 
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Technical progress are closely inter-connected and there is no reason 
to deny the belief that it is technical progress which has brought 
about a big increase in the real wages of the workers. Even the 
ATontrol of the growth of the labour-force clearly depends on technical 
progress in the relevant field. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

I. In order to assess the impact of technical progress on employ- 
.ment and wages, tt ts necessary to know the period invohed as also the 
sum total of the consequences in the whole economy, besides the effects 
in the fields in which better techniques are directly introduced. 

2 The consequences could be examined either in the inductive 
Of the deductue kind of way. 

3 We can see the consequences in the countries in which a Jot 
of feefcrticof progress has already been achieved. It is clear beyond 
any doubt that employment and wages are favourably infiuenced. 

4. The demandfor labour to make copitof-goods increoses with 
technical progress, though the demandfor labour in rationalised indus- 
tries declines. 

5. Technical progress brings about on improvement in the margi- 
nal productivity of labour and hence, demand for labour is likely to 
increase. 

6. Increased output makes possible better savings and better 
demand gives a better incentive and ftence, rftcre is a greater investment 
and employment. 

7. Wages rise With technical progress. The -disturbances are 
only of a short-term nature. 


15 . 

real capital." 

(Karnatak 1960) 

’* Discuss. 
{Karnatak, 1959) 


Q, . “One who tries to save destroys 
Examine the validity of the statement. 

“Saving is private virtue but a public vice. 
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Ans. Pjor to the advent of the Keynesian school of thought. 
It was presumed la accordance with the assumptions of micro eco- 
nomic analysis that saving is an unquestionable virtue Hard work, 
maximum of earnings, thrift and nuniraum of expenditure on con- 
sumption were extolled by the puritans to be the highest of virtues. 
Max Weber gives a vivid description of the concept of economic 
morality practised by the puritans after the Reformation m Western 
Europe (Max Weber, Proresrant and the Rise of Capitalism) 

Everyone was advued to be as industrious as possible m his own 
calling and accumulate a fortune by maximising earning and mini- 
mising expenditure The belief lo the virtue of savings remained 
totally unquestioned till the appearance of the General Theory of 
Keynes in the year 1936, which departed sharply from the tradi- 
tional mode of analysis Keynes arrived at a conclusion exactly 
contrary to the one that was universally accepted in his times 
because of the generality of his theory which was founded on 
macro economic analysis The conclusions deduced from micro 
economic analysis lead us many a time to utter absurdity trom the 
angle of the society as a whole Toe cuotroversy regarding saving 
IS an illustration in point 

Saving as a private virtue does not need much of an explana- 
tion Every individual does possess some instinctive fear oi insecu 
rity for the morrow and hence, would like to assure himseit i;t 
advance that suifKiet t care is exercised to make the future as secure 
as possible The man that indulges in reckless expenditure is likely 
to land himself into trouble when bis resources get exhausted 
Everyone is, iheretore, well advised to save for the rainy day Apart 
from a positive care for the future, saving naturally emerges as a 
virtue when one condemns ad expenditure beyond the barest 
minimum on grounds of puritanism If earning be a great virtue 
and spending a vice, saving automatically emerges as a virtue Th^s 
was the religious injunction that was pointed out by Max Weber 
and he argues, it was this altitude that was responsible for the 
accumulation of mvestible funds for investment to make possible 
the nse of capitalism Saving was, therefore, held to be an implicit 
virtue All this analysis was obviously made purely from the angle 
of the individual and the implications of saving from the social angle 
■were utterly neglected 

The Keynesian departure from the accepted mode of reasoning 
■starts from the proposition that one man’s expenditure^ is another 
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IS a private virtue (if over done, it ceases to be a virtue even from 
tbe purely private interests), becomes a public vice because of the 
influence of saving in reducing the national income, when savings 
are kept idle Income, savings and consumption are closely inter- 
connected and whether saving is a virtue or a vice has to be 
determined on the basis of the effect of saving on income Savings 
that are hoarded certainly reduce ihe size of the national income 
and hence, hoardings are certainly a vice, during normal times 
(Hoardings during war times serve a useful purpose in the sense 
that to the extent of the value of the hoardings, inflationary 
pressures are held under check In fact, the actual influence of 
hoardings is likely to exceed ihcir statistical value m view of the 
multiplier effects of spending which otherwise would have been 
produced ) What is a vice actually is not the act of saving but tbe 
act of hoarding Saving which is supposed to be a private virtue 
could also serve a good purpose if only savings be embodied in 
investment— in the creation of real capital assets It is tbe idle- 
savings that stand to blame and not tbe savings that are productively 
used for the creation of investment goods One who tries to save 
destroys real capital only if one is unwise enough to boards one’s 
savings and not make them available for investment In fact, no 
economic progress could ever be made without saving and mvestment 
being undertaken on a large scale Savings that are matched by 
thi creation of real capital assets lie at the root of economic develop- 
ment, especially so in early stages of economic growth A diversion 
of resources from consumption to investment 's the very basis of 
progress and the stand taken by Marshall in this connection applies 
especially to the underdeveloped economies which stand badly in 
need of the creation of capital assets The Keynesian analysis is 
obviously made from the angle of economies which possess almost 
a surfeit of capital equipment and which, therefore, are mainly 
bothered about the constant utilisation of capital which depends 
on the perenniality of demand The v.irtuosjjy or otherwise or 
savings cannot be decided unless one considers the relationship 
between consumption, savings, mvestment and the national income. 
Whether it IS a virtue or a vice depends entirely on the influence 
of saving on the national income which m turn depends on the 
relationship between savings and investment Unless wc know 
what happens to investment, we cannot pronounce a judgment on 
savings 
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It is pertinent to ask as to bow the advanced countries of the 
■world have been able to accumulate enormous capital, especially, 
in the wake of the Industrial Revolution. In the early stages of their 
economic growth the currently advanced countries could never have 
■directed their disposal of income on the basis of the principle one 
who tries to save destroys real capital”. If this dictum were to be 
strictly applied when the total produce per capita used to be extre- 
mely small in the pre-industrial stages of growth ot the developed 
economies, there would never have emerged anything like an invest- 
ible surplus to be embodied in capital equipment. Saving is really 
that which remains after satisfying basic human requirements to 
maintain labour in state of excellent health and efficiency. With 
the emergence of savings certain men are released from the obligation 
to devote their time to the production of the articles of immediate 
and urgent consumption. Savings, first of all, create free tune for 
a certain number of workers which depends on the volume of savings. 
Men who have free time because of the accumulation of savings 
to support them out of the work for an imn ediate living may 
either spend their time in laxncss as do most of the rentiers or, devote 
labour-time, thus begotten, to the constru’ction of capital equipment 
which would enhance their productive power at a later stage. 
I 'Saving IS thus a vita) condition to the construction of capital m the 
initial stages of growth in order to enable ihe economy to arrive 
at the stage of “take off”. In the early stages of capitalism capital 
accumulates out of the savings created by the depression of wages 
to the level of a bare subsistence for the workers and the inflation 
of profits which also are not to be wasted m the conspicuous 
consumption of the wealthy. The workers consume little because 
their wages are low and the entrepreneurs consume moderately under 
their religious injunctions since indulgence is supposed to be bad 
vulgarity. There is further craze for productive investment. More 
or less the same thing happens under communism. For workers, 
wages do remain low and conspicuous consumption is ruled out 
because of state-control. Saving is, thcrcfoTC, a necessary condition 
for accumulation of capital. 

The dictum that to save is to destroy real capital is an outcome 
of the position that obtains at an advanced stage of economic 
development when there is a surfeit of productive capacity, already 
built up in the economy. Coital, once built up has to be kept 
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working and to keep capital working, the produce must be sold 
at a reasonable profit The buyers can lift the produce only if they 
spend— not save In this sense alone the Keynesian statement has 
some meaning 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Saving ivar supposed to be an unquestionable virtue on the 
basis of Hrong micro economic analysis 

2 Max IVeber extolled the role of savings os the chief prime- 
motive for the initiation of the process of capitalist development 

3 The Keynesian Revolution departs sharply from the traditional 
vievv-point One man's expenditure is another man's income 

4 The relationship between savings, spending for consumption 
and investment was closelv examined by Keynes 

5 The general effect of a curtailment of consumption would be 
the creation of a general deficiency of demand 

6 It IS idle savings that are to blame not those utilised for pur- 
' poses of investment 

SELECT READINGS 

1 Keyn«s Ctneral Theory 

2 Halm Money 

3 Robertson Money 

4 Cfowther An Ouiline of Money 


16 

Q, State Keynes’ views on the equality of savings and 
investment and show whether they would necessarily be equal 
\ under macro dynamic conditions {Allahabad I960) 

“Savings and investment are equated by variations in the 
level of income ” 

‘Savings and investment are equated by variations in the 
rate of interest ’ Discuss {Gauhati 1969) 

In what sense must savings and investment be always 
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equal ? Has such equality any relevance in the determination> 
of monetary policy ? 

‘Savings and Investment are always equal.’ ‘Savings 
and investment are equal only in equilibrium ’ Do yon think 
there is a possibility of reconciling these two statements ? 

In the light of the Keynesian definitions, consider how 
far the equality between savings and investment in equxli*^ 
brium is meaningless. {Allahabad J95S) 

Show how, according to Keynes , an economy can attain 
stable equality between savings and investment in equili* 
brium. 

“The so-called equality between saving and investment 
is meaningless." Discuss. {Delhi 1956) 

Ans. The Keynesian analysis of the relationship between 
savings and investment is an important Sand-mark in the course of 
evolution of his general theory about employment, interest and 
money and especially in the process of efflorescence of bis thought, 
about the causes that determine the total volume of investmeot and 
output. Pattial micro-reasoniog done about the causes and conse- 
quences of saving and investment m the pre-Keynesian era could 
not obviously strike the heart of the problem due to a confused 
state of analysis which could not properly assign a central role to 
the influence of savings and investment on the size of the national 
income. The uniqueness of the general theory in coonectioo with 
the analysis of the relationship between savings and investment liea 
in bringing to light the precise influeoce on income produced by the 
process of savings and iovestmeot. The integration of the various 
threads into a single well-knit scheme is the speciality of the Keyne- 
sian mode of thought. 

The savings-investment controversy has been very much alive 
in economic literature of qnite a number of years, especially because 
of the fact that Keynes in his Treatise had stated that savings and 
investment can be different while in General Theory he maintained 
that they must necessarily be equal. Actually, if we come to analyse 
-the problem we find that the real differences lie in the definitions- 
adopted andnot in any defects of logic. People who quarrel with 
the definitions given by others do so mainly on the basis of the use- 
fulness of the definitions put forth. 
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Briefly speaking wp say tbat whether savings [Sl=mvest ^ent 
[I] or not depends upon how we define the two For instan if 
we say that income [Y] is earned by consumption expenditure [C] 
and investment expenditure [IJ so that Y=C+I and Y earned is 
either saved or consumed so that Y=C+S, then necessarily S=I if 
the act of consumption in the first equation is the same as the act 
of consumption m the second equation In other words, we say 
that an act of consumption by creating consumption expenditure is 
on the one hand generating income and on the other if we say that 
by that very consumption act we are consuming away a part of the 
income which is being created, then C m both the equations Y—C+I 
and Y=C+S must be the same By the same logic whatever 
income is being generated through the process of I is not being 
consumed and hence is being saved and hence S=I 

It is quite clear that the above equality between S and I is 
being obtained by a peculiar logic, wz , that the act of generation 
and utilisation of the income is the same Naturally such a 
i definition leading to equality between S and I pertains to an ex post 
■definition— S and I covering a certain period of time however 
small or long it may be Further m this definition, the moment 
^n expenditure takes place it becomes a part of income and is 
hence, either being consumed up or saved and naturally if this 
expenditure is coming from consumption expenditure it is being 
consumed up, if not it is being saved Under such circumstances 
we could not get anything other than equality between S and I 
"We can also say that whenever investment expenditure rises, that 
very moment Y increases by an equivalent amount and that increased 
Y has to be held and owned by someone or the other If the 
recipient of that Y spends it still further, it must create an equi- 
valent additional income and be held by someone else Thus the 
very fact that any expenditure made must be received by somebody 
necessitates that it become a part of Y and hence add up to either C 
or S We must recall here that this equality of S and I is following 
~ because of peculiar definion of Y which is being adopted by Keynes 
in his General Theory 

In the Treatise, however, Keynes had adopted a different 
definition of Y and therefore, could maintain that S and I can be 
different There all receipts do not form part of Y Abnormal 
jtrofits or losses are neither to be added to income not are they to be 
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subtracted from it. For this reason Keynes could state that when 
I rises, the only result is that total expenditure is more, so that pro- 
fits [Q] rise. Since savings are coining out of normal income, the 
result is that I>S by an amount equal to additional investment or 
profits Q. Similarly if investment falls, abnormal losses take place 
and lead to a situation where S>L K^nes was excluding occurrence 
of abnormal profits or losses from the income accounts to show the 
effect of changing investment on prices. His mam purpose was to 
find out the way prices of consumption goods and capita! goods get 
determined and fluctuate with changing investment leading to 
abnormal profits or losses. 

Thus for Keynes possibility of inequality of S and I in the- 
Trrniise was useful because It could help in the explanation of fluc- 
tuations in prices. In his General Theory, on the other band, the 
definitions adopted were of greater singnificanec because there his- 
purpose was not to discuss changes in prices but rather to eliminate 
them for finding out changes in real income and output. The ques- 
tion arises whether Keynes succeeded in bis mission We find that ' 
equality of S and I m fact gives us no help in the causal analysis of 
fluctuations in income What definitions of General Theory do is to 
eliminate the possibility of artificial change in the expression of 
income and employment caused by changes in monetary i-alues, 
(In the Treatise his purpose was to analyse these monetary causes 
which bring monetary changes m terms of prices, profits etc., and so 
we find the possibility of inequality between S and I ) The real 
causes of fluctuations in income and employment are found in the 
four ultimate determinants of the economic system. Rate of inte- 
rest gets determined by money supply and liquidity preference,, 
investment by rate of interest and marginal efficiency of capital, and 
consumption by consumption function. Saving and investment in 
General Theory are not the determinants but the determinates of 
the system. And to facilitate the analysts of income and employ- 
ment changes they have been assumed equal Keynes says that if 
the savings are a residual following Y and roPSi.im.pr,ipT:i in the* 
system, changes m I lead to changes in Y in such a way that savings 
become equal to investment. 

Prof. Robertson had advanced quite different set of definitions 
of S and I by which their equality was not supposed to be used tO' 
give us changes m prices and emergence of abnormal profits or losses^ 
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only but rather changes in the income as such Prof Robertson 
says that instead of assuming that an act of consumption for exam- 
ple IS to be viewed both as generating Y and spending on consump- 
tion out of that generated income, we should make the realistic 
assumption that it takes time to spend a part of the income which is 
being earned Accordingly, he says that we can divide time into 
small periods in such a way that income earned m one period can- 
not be spent in that period but becomes available for disposal m 
the next period The calender length of this period is of little signi- 
ficance , and may vary from economy to economy But given the 
length of this period which may be called a day, Robertson says 
that income earned m a day 1 is the result of the expenditure on C 
ind 1 m day 1 but S and consumption expenditure during day 1 
was coming out of the income earned during day 0 Thus while in 
day 1, disposable income earned in day 0 was divided into C and S, 
income earned during day 1 (which is to become disposable income 
of day 2) is equal to C-rl Thus obviously disposable income of day 
I will be < disposable income of day 2 according as m day 1, 
T<S Prof Robertson maintains that this distinction between earned 
and disposable income enables us to trace changes m income from 
period to period He also maintains that this distinction not only 
helps us m tracing out changes in income but also enables us to find 
out, broadly, whether any forced savings or dissavings are taking 
place For instance, with rising'I, and given S the result may be just 
rising prices and rising money income only if the process is not 
accompanied by increase in real output 


On the face of it, Prof Robertson’s approach looks more imp- 
ressive as It purports to give us an explanation of both fluctuations 
in income os nc// 05 prices Further by varying the time interval 
between different “days” or by varying the lengths of the ‘ days” 
for different sectors of the economy it may be possible to weave out 
intricate patterns in which the fluctuations m incomes and price of 
an economy will take place But in reality Robertsonian analysis 
does not help much just as Keynesian analysis does not In 
Robertson we do not find any reason why I should be greater than 
S or vice versa , we do not know what should cause such a change 
and in what direction this chan^ should be exoected to take place 
in the next period If it is maintained that changes m I and S m 
the coming periods will depend upon prices and incomes then we 
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have to find out the causal relaiions bclween incomes and consum- 
ption and prices and investment decisions. In other words, we are 
required to go into causes wbidi determine investment and consump- 
tion decisions and that is what Keynes is doing in his General 
Theory, and Keynes certainly does it more systematically and more 
successfully. It js, therefore, not to say that Keynes’ equality 
between S and T is meaningless. It has its ovra place and is not to 
be dislodged by any substitute. 


However, a thumping distinction between the ex-ante and 
■ex-post concepts of S and I has come from the Swedish economists 
and is very helpful if incorporated in (he Keynesiao system not only 
in understanding what exaaly Keynesian equality of S and I means 
but also m finding out the reallimitation of such an assumption of 
equality. According to this distmctioa between ex-ente and ex-post 
S and I, we should distinguish btween wbal we plan to save and 
invest and what we actually save and invest. Our plans to save 
and invest are based upon our investment and savings schedules 
showing various amounts of savings and investment at different 
levels of incomes, prices etc However, lo (he ex-post sense I and S 
must be equal for they cannot be otherwise. Now if planned savings 
and planned investment are not equal then changes m income will 
take place. For example when with a given rate of interest, 
income etc,, people want to invest more than they plan to save, 
the result will be that bigger iovestment as compared with savings 
will lead to increased income (aod natutally out of that increased 
income increased savings will be made). On the other hand if 
people want to invest less than they want to save, smaller invest- 
ment will uke place ; but smaller investment will lead to reduced 
income hence ledwed savings. U was for this reason that Keynes 
could also state at one place that S is always equal (o I and at 
another that when I rises, Y nses in such a way that S rises to 
become equal to 1. It is to be noted that this distinction between 
ejr-on/e and e.r-poj/ concept of S and I opened up an eniirely new 
vista of analysis of fluctuations in income and employment. In Hicks, 
for example, we find the incorporation of a variety of time lags in 
conjunction with different patterns of investment leading to different 
patterns of fluctuations in income of the economy. It is with the 
help of a distinction between placoed S and planned I and the 
acceptance of their inevitable posi-faeto equality that helps us in an 
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elaborate analysis of trade cycles OF course, just this distinction is 
not sufficient , problems of capital output ratio, the effect of changing 
demand and consumption on investment decisions, the distinction 
between induced and autonomous investment, the distinction between 
investment m working and fixed capital and a host of other 
things are needed for a complete analysis of trade cycle but this does 
■not in any way minimise the importance of this distinction Thus we 
can say that Keynes’ equality between S and I, provided we kept in 
mind the distinction between cx n/trc and concepts of these, 

is not at all a meaningless thing but a necessary and useful thing in 
the explanation of fluctuations in income and employment m a free 
enterprise economy 

In conclusion we can say that this equality between S and I 
■does not mean that the economy is stable In Robertsonian system 
the economy will be stable if S and I arc equal but not nccesmnly 
m Keynesian general theory system, since m Keynes General Theory 
equality between S and I follows from the definitions adopted by 
him In Keynesian General Theory, it is not the equality between S 
and I which is needed to stabilise the economy but the controlling of 
consumption and investment decisions In the Treatise, however, 
definitions of S and I were designed to help in the analysis of prices 
Therefore, it follows as tar as price stability goes, equality of S 
and I of the Treatise is of special significance for the monetary 
policy, because by keeping S=I it will be possible to avoid price 
fluctuations But when we come to the maintainance of income 
Stability in the economy, we find that equality between S and I (of 
the General Theory) floes not suggest any action for the monetary 
authorities Rather we have to search for the determinants of 
investment and consumption to find out the role of rate of interest 
etc , in order to make the analysis helpful for the monetary authon 
ties According to the General Theory, the monetary authorities 
should try to regulate the rate of interest m such a way that invest- 
ment IS regulated through it and at the same time the monetary 
’authorities should try to provide extra purchasing power through 
deficit financing etc in order to stimulate demand and consumption 
in the economy It must be noted that deficit financing does not 
make a net addition to the total savings of the community It is 
just a way of augmenting the purchasmg power at the disposal of 
public authorities Given a certain stock of real income during a 
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Q. Examine the various concepts of the multiplier. 
Discuss the applicability of the Keynesian theory of the- 
multiplier to an underdeveloped economy (Gujarat 1959) 

Discuss the theory of the multiplier^ with special 
attention to the leakages and the factors which interfere with 
its working in underdeveloped countries (Punjab 1958) 

Ans The conception of the “multiplier” wav introduced for 
the first time into economic analysis by Prof R F Kahn’ In his 
concept of "employment multiplier’ he envisaged a relationship 
between the primary employment created bv a piece of investment 
and the mciemeni m aggregate employment As he has put it, “It 
measures the ratio of the increment of total employment which is- 
associated with a given increment of primary employment in the 
investment industries ’ For example, let us suppose an investment 
of Rs TOCO IS made on the construction of an irrigation dam, Rs. 
^000 xvf w.h.uibx<s-V’£njjiV>Ari r.a/xda.1 .and j.Vvp 

Rs 5000 upon labour Let us further suppose 50 labourers are 
employed— this represents the primary employment But the process 
of employment creation does not end with this Let us suppose 
90% of the wage-income, jc, Rs 4500 is spent by the labourers 
upon consumption goods The expenditure is equivalent to an 

1 The Relation of Home Investment to Unenployment, rconomic 
Journal, June 1921 
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iavestmeat in the consumption goods industry which creates further 
employment and thus the process goes on. Suppose at the end of 
the process the piece of investment creates an aggregate employment 
of 200, then the employment mnltipJier is VV =4. 

Symbolically, if a given investment Al leads to a primary- 
employment of am, total employment of AT and K be the 
employment multiplier, then AT— K.AM. 

The concept of the muluplier has been borrowed by Keynes 
from Kahn and has been incorporated into the General Theory. The 
Keynesian mnUiphfir is differeot from the Kahn’s employment 
multiplier. The Keynesian concept is known as the “investment 
multiplier” which represents a relationship between an increment of 
investment and the resulting increment of income. 

Symbolically, if Al be the increment of investment (also called 
the “multiplicand”), AY the increment of income and K the 
■investment multiplier, then AY=»K.Al- 

There is a functional relationship between the investment 
multiplier and the marginal propensity to consume and save. 

We know that' if AY be the aggregate income, AC, consump- 
lion and Al> investment, then 

A y« A C 4- A I 

Of AY_ AC j Al 

AY AY^AY 


I* 


4L ,.1- 

AY 

AY „ 

Al’ 


A£+A(_ 

AY^AY 

I- 4£ 
AY 

I 


where is the marginal propensity to consume and 1 — is 

the marginal propensity to save. The multiplier is thus the 
reciprocal of the marginal propensity to save. 


A? 

'ay 


In recent times another concept of multiplier has been evolved 
namely, ‘ foreign trade multiplier.” If the margioal propensity to 
save is s and the marginal propensity to import is m (i e., increment 
of expenditure on imports to increase in income), then the foreign 


J. Keynes.J.M. — General Theory, p 115 
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trade multiplier F=-^ For instance if 0 c , ^ of the 

increment of income is saved) and m=^ (i e., i of the increment of 
income is spent on imports). 



The multiplier does not always operate automatically and 
smoothly Neither docs the income always increase by the full 
value of the multiplier There arc certain offsetting factors which 
have to be taken into account in estimating the net increase m 
income as a result of an increment of investment First, a net 
increase m public investment may be nullified by the diminished 
private investment For instance, the method of financing the public 
investment may raise the rate of interest and thus retard private 
investment Secondly, an increase in public investment may raise 
the prices of capital goods and thus affect private investment 
Besides these there are “leakages” which may interfere wtih the 
smooth operation of the multiplier process and slow down the pace 
of the mul iplier The following arc the possible leakages m the 
multiplier 

1 The part of income that is saved in the form of idle bank 
deposits 

2 The part of the increment of income that is used to pay off 

debts 

3 Tbe part that is invested m sccuiiUes purchased from others 
who fail to spend the proceeds 

4 The part that is spent on imports which do not help home 
employment 

5 The part that is devoted to the purchase of output supplied 
from excess stocks wuich may not be replaced This is the “negative 
investment” or disinvestment 

The Keynesian investment multiplier as discussed above i% a. 
purely static concept The most serious weakness of this concept is \ 
that It abstracts itself from the “time-element” and presumes all 
changes to happen simultaneously and instantaneously But in the 
real world, the adjustments in income and employment do not take 
place mstantaneously but only after an interval of time the length of 
which depends upon various institutional, technical and structural 
rigidities and bottlenecks 
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Receolly the concept of the multiplier has been given a dynamic 
form by Prof. J.R. Hicks* by introducing “tune-lags” in the concept. 
In this dynamic theory of the multiplier, saving is not considered 
as a function of the current income but that of the income of the 
preceding period. In other words, saving is the difference between 
-the income of the preceding period and consumption of the current 
period. Among the various la^ which interfere with the working 
of the multiplier mechanism, the two types of lags are of utmost 
significance. First, the lag between the increase in consumption and 
increase in production. The length of this type of lag depends upon 
such technical factors as the availability of raw materials, working 
capital, transport and communications, capital equipment and also 
upon the psychology of the business community and its response to 
increase in sales. Secondly, the lag between the receint and disbursal 
of income. The length of this type of lag depends among other 
things upon the spending habits and the attitudes of the recipients of 
new incomes towards savings. 

How far is the^Keynesian multiplier theory applicable to the 
underdeveloped country ? 

The Keynesian muliipher theory is based on certain implicit 
assumptions. In the first place, Keynes assumes the exisience of 
tnvolunlary unemployment. As Keynes has defined the term, “Men 
are involuntarily unemployed if, in the event of a small rise in the 
price of wage-goods relatively to the money-wage, both the aggregate 
supply of labour willing to work for the current money-'wage and the 
aggregate demand for it at that wage would be greater than the 
existing volume of employment.”* In other words, the presence of 
involuntary unemployment means that being under the “money 
illusion” labourers are prepared to accept a lower real wage although 
they many resist a cut in money-wage This crucial assumption 
underlying the Keynesian multiplier does not hold good in the under- 
developed country. The nature of unemployment in the underdevelop- 
ed country is completely different from mvolunUry unemployment 
peculiar tothe,advancedind3tt)joaJ.oi;uiM'y. T*7/tVypttfl tfiremEfioy- 
ment characteristic of the underdeveloped country is known as 
disguised unemployment which does not make room for any substan- 


1. VlvA.%,h^.-ACanmbufionti>the1heory of Trade Cycle Ch 2 

2. Keynes, J.M.— 0;». cif.., p. 15. > • ■ 
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tial cut m real wages In the underdeveloped country, the real wage 
even in the urban sector, not to speak of the rural sector is around 
the bare minimum necessary for physical existence 

Another crucial assumption underlying the Keynesian multiplier 
IS the existence of excess capacity in capital equipment But as is 
wellVnown one of the fundamental factors holding up the pace of 
econmic development in the underdeveloped country is the scarcity 
of capital and capital equipment In the absence of excess capacity 
in the capital equipment, an increase in investment merely leads to 
inflation of incomes and prices without increasing output or real in- 
come to the corresponding degree 

Let us examine more closely the nature and causes of the 
various time lags and bottlenecks which are likely to interfere with 
the multiplier process in the underdeveloped economy An incre- 
ment of investment leads m the first instance to an increase in output 
and employment The next increase according to the multiplier 
theory ought to come from consumpuon goods industry In a 
typical underdeveloped country, the chief consumption industry to 
which the additional demand would presumably be directed is agri- 
cultural foodgrains But agriculture all over the world is an industry 
where for technical reasons the supply curve is inelastic over the 
short period This is more so m a predominanily agricultural under- 
developed country It is an observed phenomenon that the supply 
curve of foodgrains in the underdeveloped country is not only inelastic 
but over a certain price range il tends to be backward sloping This 
IS explained by the fact that as the income of the agriculturists rises, 
their propensity to consume also increases As foodgrains constitute 
the mam item of their consumption, they consume more of their out- 
put than before This leads to a reduction in the marketed surplus of 
foodgrains This means in turn that the non agricultural sector now 
has to pay still higher prices for its foodgrains and raw materials, 
the industrial wages and with them prices begin to rise resulting in 
^ \ VICIOUS spiral of inflation 

Apart from these reasons, the agricultural producer is rather 
reluctant to act in the way postulated for entrepreneurs by Keynes 
in response to increased demand In the underdeveloped agricultural 


1 United Nations-Afawwrw /or Bcowomc Development of iht Under- 

developed Countres,p 42 
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sector of the underdeveloped country production is more for self- 
consumption than for the market and a substantia! part of the busi-, 
ness does not come under money transaction at all. A given increasej 
in demand consequent upon ao jncrcmenl of investment does not 
result in output of the corresponding order. ■ 

One may expect that the position would be different in the 
industrial sector. But even here the time-lags and bottlenecks of simi- 
lar nature prevent output and employment from increasing to any 
substantia! extent. The basic reasons here are the absence of excess- 
capacity in the equipment, non-availability of working capital^ 
scarcity of skilled labour and technical personnel and various other , 
bottlenecks and rigidities characteristic of a shortage-dominated 
economy. 

The net result of the various tiroe-!ags and structural rigidities, 
and bottlei^ecks is that, the investment multiplier is much higher in 
terms of money income than real income and to that extent inflation- 
ary pressure is generated. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1., We may disiingutsh three different concepts of "multiplier'" 
namely. 

( 0 ) Employment multiplier ; 

(6) Investment multiplier ; and 

(c) foreign trade muUipIier. 

2. The Keynesian investment muhipUer is a purely static 
concept as It abstracts from the time element and assumes all adjust- 
mems to take place instantaneously and simultaneously. Prof. Hicks, 
however, has dynamised the concept by introducing the idea of 
"time-lag". 

3. The Keynesian multiplier theory is of limited oppUcability 
io she overpopulated underdeveloped country. At first glance, it seems 
that since the marginal propensity to consume is much higher in the 
backward country than in the advanced industrial country, the multiplier 
would operate more vigorously in the former. This, however, is true 
only in regard to money income and not real income. 

4. The assumptions underlying, the Keynesian multiplier theory 
like the existence of involuntary imemploymeni (t.e. the scope /or a cut 
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m real wages), the presence of excess capactty tn the capital equipment, 
a\ailabiliiy of skilled labour, technical personnel and transport v.hich 
ensure an elastic supply of output do not hold good m the underdeve- 
loped country 
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Q,. Examine the role of expectations in determining 
oBtpot and employment. (Bombay 19SS) 

Examine the appropriateness ofEeynesian analysis of 
the role of expectations as a determinant of investment 

(Calcutta 1956) 

Ans The stability and progress of any society is largely 
conditioned by the volume of investment The larger the portion of 
the national mcon'e that is saved and invested the greater would be 
the rate of production of mcome-yielding assets and, therefore, the 
rounds of income to flow in the subsequent periods of time could be 
expecied to grow larger, on the assumption of a full use of the as- 
sets produced The production capacity during a given period of 
time depends to a great extent on the investment undertaken during 
the previous periods m order to create durable assets of production 
and on the same line of reasoning the production capacity of the 
future would depend on the volume of investment, undertaken in the 
, present We can easily conceive of a regular “direct variation” 
relationship between the flow of investment and the flow of the 
national income, presuming that the complementary conditions such 
as the supply of raw material, the continuance of demand, labour- 
management relations etc , work in the normal way It would not 
be any exaggeration to contend that the fate of a given economy 
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•depends in the long run on the regularity of the flow of investment. 
It 15, therefore, of the highest importance to know what precisely 
are the factors that determine investment in a given community and 
to examine in this connection the Keynesian analysis regarding the 
fole of expectations. 

We had better start off with presumption that we are to 
examine the appropriateness of the Keynesian analysis only in the 
light of the conditions of capitalist economy which implies, among 
other things (a) freedom of choice regarding occupation, consump- 
tion, saving and investment, ( 6 ) the right to the accumulation of 
private property, and (c) the right to the pursuit of self-interest 
within the legal framework of society. Investment m such a society 
obviously takes place only on the basis of a pursuit of profits. The 
principal factor which exercises a decisive role in the determination 
of the volume of investment is the expectaiions of financiers and 
entrepreneurs regarding the likelihood of making a fortune in the 
future on the basis of the investment to be undertaken in the 
present 

The structure of the capitalistic mode of production is such that 
investment has to be undertaken in anticipation of future demand. 
Every financier and. entrepreneur conlemplatiDg a plan of investment 
must be agitated in bis mind about the possibility of making a profit. 
It must be noted in this connection that the two functions of financ- 
ing and enterprise are largely separated in modern times and hence, 
the volume of investment undeilaken during a given period of time 
does not depend on either of them alone. A major role, of course, 
is played by enterprise in the determination of the volume of invest- 
ment. It is pertinent, therefore, to examine the motivation of entre- 
preneurs in undertaking investment 

It has been made amply clear by Keynes that it is not merely 
the mathematical impulse to calculate profit possibilities which could 
account adequately for enterprise. There is always to be found a 
spontaneous urge for activity based on a sanguine temperament 
which underlies visions of building up a bright future on the basis 
•of one’s enterprise. In the absence of a natural buoyancy of 
optimism, there would be very little of human activity indeed, in 
the direction of investment for future demand. This is of parti- 
cular importance in view of the near possibility of making reliable 
forecasts as to how markets would turn in the future. Expectations 
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are usually based on irrational beliefs constructed on the basis of a 
projection of the present trends into thefurure In fact, the predomi 
nance of the prevailing trends in the calculations about the future 
IS so disproportionately heavy that favourable conditions of the 
present lead to sanguine expectations about the future and unfavour* 
able conditions, to pessimistic expectations This is hoiv a boom 
leads to a further boom more intense than before and depression 
to a further depression Numerous individuals undertaking invest- 
ment in several directions have to rely perforce on their own expec- 
tations regarding the future built up mostly on wishful thinking 
The course of investment is determined by the course of fluctuations 
4n the expectations of the entrepreneurs which is guided largely 
by the state of psychology that moves this class of people either 
to intense activity or to lethargic slackness The future is extremely 
uncertain indeed, and he would be a bold man who could make a 
reliable prediction as to how (he situation would change even during 
the short period 

A decisive factor in the present which exercises an enormous 
influence on an investment is the state of fluctuations on the stock, 
■exchanges The stock exchanges perform the function of a constant 
revaluation of the existing investment and guide the investors to 
invest their savings in one form or the other Investment m 
securities that already exists does not add a jot to the total volume 
of investment What u does is a mere transfer of ownership from 
one set of people to another The funds employed on the stock 
exchanges for purposes of reaping huge speculative gams arc so 
heavy that the genuine volume of investment in real enterprise is 
likely to be greatly hampered In fact Keyncs contends that real 
enterprise based on long term expectations is greatly hampered be 
■cause of the high order of preference received by speculative ventures 
at the hands of the- business community The expectations on the 
■stock exchanges are so mercurial that it is exceedingly difficult to 
pronounce any judgment as to how the things would change Keynes 
regards speculation on the stock exchange to be highly detrimental 
to real investment and progress and opines that the British Govern 
ment m contrast with the government of the U S A has done well m 
amposing heavy taxes on speculative activities The stock exchanges 
-would for all practical purposes be useless but for the fact that they 
provide a comfortable sense of liquidity to the individual investor 
■which m turn provides a great stimulus for investment 
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Expectations regarding capital appreciation and depreciation 
play an important role in dcterminiug the volume of investments 
These expectations are greatly influenced by the fluctuations of the: 
stock exchanges. There are certain things which one could reason- 
ably expect to come about in the normal course of time. A certain 
rise in population, for instance, would be a valuable certainty and 
hence, the demand, for at least the necessaries of life could be 
expected to increase. Certain risk could be passed on to others oa 
the basis of a long term contract. Investment in housing for 
example could be made secure on the basis of long-tecni contracts' 
with the tenants. In such cases, there is a secure ground for 
optimistic expectations and hence, for long-term commitments in 
investment. 

Thus, it seems, waves and waves of expectations regarding"’ 
what lies m store in the unpredictable future lies at the root of the 
investment activities in a modem capitalist community. Expecta- 
tion about expectations made by others plays a decisive role. Tba> 
Keynesian analysis regarding the role of expectation in determining 
the total volume of investment in a free society correctly depicts 
what happens under capitalism. It has, however, no application to- 
a socialistic situation in which the volume of investment is governed 
■ and guided by the Central Planning Board on the basis of its own 
aims and ambitions. Besides expectations, the rate of interest, the 
monetary and fiscal policy of the state etc., also play an important 
role id determining the rate of inveslrocDl in a capitalist society. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

J. The economic progress of a given society is largly conditioned' 
by the total volume of investment undertaken from lime to time. 

2. In a c<Zj7(ra/isI society the total volume of investment is large*- 
ly governed by the expected rale of profits, 

3. The structure of capitalistic production is based primarily on 
the anticipation of a future demand. 

4. The spontaneous urge for enterprise apart from expectation 
about profits also play an important role. 

5. Speculation as against real enterprise absorbs a good pro-, 
portion of the investible funds. 

6. Expectations regarding capital appreciation and depreciation 
also play a vitai\(oIe, 

7. The '"'ohsls has to be studied in the light of the 

total situation. 
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Q, Do you agree with th« view that economic flactua- 
-tions are necessary condition of economic progress ? Give 
-reasons [Poona 1962) 

Ans Some economists seem to believe that economic fluctua- 
tions are a necessary condition for economic progress This belief 
js likely to have originated from ‘he historical experience of the 
countries of the west which have already achieved a revolutionary 
economic progress m the wake of the Industrial Revolution Their 
progress has not been steady and smooth Their economic history 
ss characterised by periodical ups and downs which have been so 
remarkably regular m their occurrence, that economic historians 
show some mchaation to believe that business cycles are a 
characteristic feature of all growing economies Progress in the 
western countries has been achieved through the business cycles 
and hence, the conclusion is drawn that economic fluctuations are 
a necessary condition of economic progress, whatever has been the 
course of development jn the developed countries is likely to be the 
course of development in countries that are now trying to develop 
n.nd hence, history is likely to repeat itself This is the line of 
Tcasoning m the proposition We have to examine the assumptions 
of the proposition and see to what extent those assmnpjjons are 
likely to repeat themselves m the course of development of the 
currently underdeveloped couotnea that arc trying to develop 

Western countries are countries that have achieved economic 
iprogress mainly on the basis of private enterprise with only a 
marginal assistance from the state by way of protection to local 
andustnes It is only m the Soviet Union that the state has been 
the principal agency to initiate and sustain economic progress on. 
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a planned basis. This is a \ery important point to note in 
connection with economic fluctuations that characterise the uoplan* 
ned economies. A lack of co-ordinaiioo of the economic activities- 
of myriads ofindividuals lies at the root of the fluctuations in the 
wesiern economies and, therefore, the positive proposition seems to 
be warranted that with a proper co-ordination and planning, the 
maladjustments in production could possibly be removed. Develop- 
ment on a planned basis is radically different front development oa 
the basis of private individual enterprise which keeps in groping 
for profit on inadequate knowledge of market conditions and on 
more or less irrational moods of the moment. A comprehensive^ 
plan based on reliable and adequate statistical knowledge may not 
be open to the same errors of production as is clearly evidenced by 
the Soviet experience. There have been no fluctuations of the capita- 
listic type in the course of development of the Soviet Union and if 
the underdeveloped countries follow the Soviet type of development, 
there seems to be ro reason why fluctuations should be a necessary 
condition of economic development. 

Fluctuations, moreover, occurred m the past due to the non- 
interfering policies of the governments. The philosophy of lalssef 
fatre was earned to the extent of deprecating every economic activity 
of the Slate including those economic activities which were calcu- 
lated to advance the interests of the community as a whole. This- 
philosophy reigned supreme right op to the advent of the Keynesian 
school of thought which completely demolished the old fashioned 
beliefs and strongly advocated corrective state action to counteract 
the flucluations in economic activity which periodically caused so 
much of disturbance in the economy. Governments are no longer 
the mere onlookers of the flocluations as they occur, but they do 
take today all sort of corrective measures to avert the fluctuations,- 
Tbis is particularly so ever since the thirties that taught a bitter 
lesson to the advocates of lahsez fatre. In the economies that are 
now trying to develop the governments arc bound to assume a major 
role in the process of initiating and sustaining economic progress 
and it does not at all seem possiWc that they would let the fluctua- 
tions occur as in the past. The currently developing economies 
can draw on the experiences of the countries which have already 
developed and\»n easily avoid committing the same mistakes On 
this ground as wll it seems that fluctuations need not be a necessary- 
condition of economic progress. 
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Fluctuations m tbe past m the Western European economics- 
occurred due to the growth of inequalities in the distribution of 
income along with the growth in the national output The strong 
propensity to save of the wealthy classes created a deficit m the 
aggregate demand for goods and services and caused the periodical 
occurrence of depressions This was revealed sharply by the Marxi- 
an analysis as also later by tbe Keynesian school of thought and 
gave a sort of spur to the welfare measures which could incidentally 
be of benefit to the employers as well Keynes in particular brought 
to light the consequences that follow the propensity to consume 
as well as the propensity to save and their relation to the business 
cycles Keynes strongly advocated a public works policy and re* 
duction of inequalities through appropriate fiscal measures Pro- 
gressive taxation and progressive public expenditure were advocated, 
not merely on welfare grounds but also on the ground that these 
measures served a major anti cyclical purpose Since tbe adoption 
of these measures, there has been a big reduction m the amplitude 
of the fluctuations and, therefore, it is reasonable to believe that 
fluctuations could be avoided, if there j$ a better distribution of 
income The workers today are more conscious of their own 
rights and privileges and there is strong socialist bias in tbe countries 
that are now developing Therefore, great inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, and income which constitute a powerful reason 
for the fluctuations need not continue to remain in tbe countries 
that are now trying to develop On ibis ground as well, it seems, 
that fluctuations need not be a necessary condition for economic 
progress to the extent that inequalities get corrected, fluctuations 
also get corrected and what IS the reason to believe that inequalities 
would not get corrected 

Further fluctuations occurred in the past in the free economies, 
due to a sudden boost of economic activities during certain periods 
due to excessive optimism caused by factors of an impermanent 
And riu* awrsjukp fujiaiuncvr iuvvb .w.y.b.vp .v-tsflf" 

the causes of the later depression to follow There was no way of 
reliably forecasting long-term demand Today there has been sa 
much of a research in correctly understanding the probable nature 
of the markets m the future, that better predictions could be made 
and proper guidance provided to the entrepreneurs The big push 
to be followed by a stagnation need no longer be the natural rhythm 
of economic activity Adequate intelligence could be provided to 
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the producers to see that their calculations do not go wrong. In 
spite of precautions some fiuctoations may occur but fluctuation need 
not constitute a necessary condition for economic progress. That 
fluctuations have occurred in the past does not mean that they are a 
necessary condition for economic progress. 

Fluctuations in the agricultural sectors of the economy may 
occur due to seasonal conditions and hence, industrial fluctuations 
may also come about due to undependabie sources of raw materia! 
supply or the supply of food-stuff for the industrial population. 
Fluctuations may and generally do occur m the course of economic 
development but that does not warrant the proposition that fluctua- 
tions are a necessary condit:on for economic progress. There is 
every reason to believe that economic progress would have been 
much greater if the western economies could possibly avoid the 
enormous loss of production of the depression periods. A boost in 
economic activity is a necessary condition for economic activity but 
not so the opposite, namely depression The proposition seems to 
be based on unsound reasoning. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

/. Same ecoHcwists seem to betie\s that /iuauauons are a 
necessary condition of e<onomic progres . 

2. This belief is likely to have originated from the experience of 
the Western European economies which haxe achiexed progress through 
fluctuations. 

i. So rum the belief that what has happened in Ike past is 
hkely to happen in the future also. A concomitant accident is taken to 
a necessary condition. This is a clear fallacy of reasoning. 

4. Fluctuations are the cAaructerisric of an unplanned private 
enterprise economy which has no agency to co-ordinate the activities of 
myriads of individuals. Given proper planning, fluctuations could be 
avoided. 

5. Fluctuations occurred due to the hisses fairs policy of the 
slate. If the state undertakes corrective anti-cyclical measures, fluctua- 
tions could be avoided. 

6. Fluctuations occurred because of inequalities and the defici- 
encies in aggregate demand that followed there from. This also could 
be corrected. 

7. Avoidance of fiuctuatioru could bring about murk greater 
progress by avoiding the loss of the depression periods. 
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Q, ‘‘Prosperity is the cause of depression ” Comment 

{Kerala 1961) 

Ans Apparently, it appears rather paradoxical that prospe- 
rity should be the cause of depression The correlation between 
prosperity and depression could, perhaps, be best Understood and 
appreciated by a precise definition of the concepts which the two 
terms denote In the context of business cycles, prosperity stands 
for the up swing of economic activity that characterises a boom 
Prices continue to rise , profit goes on increasing , there is a good 
deal of incentive for brisk investment in view of the general buoyancy 
and optimism that exists about the expected market conditions 
there is a full utilisation of installed plant capacity in different 
spheres of the economy employment opportunities multiply so much 
that unemployment sinks to its lowest level and sometimes gets 
completely eradicated , (here is a tremendous increase in the net 
oatjonal product . commodities are lifted ofT the market with very 
little effort and economic activity appears all bright and shining 
Rightly IS this phase called the boom because business activity keeps 
■on booming with all round prosperity 

The term depression is a description of the state of affairs as 
obtain during the down swing of business activity Prices decline 
profits dwindle , there is a glut in the market of unsold stocks of 
goods , the employers can no longer afford to employ the usual 
volume of labour , a large number of workers are sacked to swell the 
army of the unemployed , there is a visible fall m output since there 
Is a significant under utilisation of installed productive capacity 
there IS a fall in the earnings of every factor of production because 
profits decline, dividends sag rents dwindle and wages fall in the 
case of those who manage to remain m employment and disappear 
altogether in the case of those who are thrown out of employment 
The net result of a fall m the income of the people is a fall in the 
demand for goods and services which leads to a further fall m prices 
Depression deepens further throwing the economy in the midst of a 
whirlpool of pessimism 
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In every capitalist economy, there is a periodic alternation 
of booms and depressions. Explanations have been given for the 
phenomenon of business cycles in terms of under-consumption, 
over investment, over-production, seasonality of natural cycles in 
^agriculture etc. Our immediate concern is with the explanation of a 
depression and particularly, an analysis of the firoposition that 
prosperity is the cause of depression. Any explanation of a dep- 
ression must be in terms of a lack of adequate demand for goods 
and services and, therefore, wc have to examine the nature of a period 
of deficiency of demand which leads to the birth of a depression in 
the market. 

The point in issue is the influence of a period of prosperity on 
the nature of aggregate effective demand during a subsequent period 
■which immediately follows at the end of boom The concept of 
a causal relationship necessarily implies succession of two pheno- 
mena in such a way that they could be said to be related in a causal 
kind of a way. The cause must not only precede the phenomenon 
for the occurrence of which »l is held responsible but must provide a 
sufficient evidence to show that, that cause alone has been responsible 
for the event In case the cause is removed, all other things 
remaining equal, the effect also should disappear, in this sense, if 
prosperity disappears, depression also should disappear, if at all the 
ttvo phenomena are causally related It Is also possible to conceive 
of a situation in which both prosperity and depression have their 
origin in a third cause, say for instance, the capitalistic mode of 
production and should the mode of production radically change, as 
under communism, there miehl occur neither a boom, nor a depres- 
sion in the cyclical sense. We are. however, not concerned with 
what might happen if the economic framework itself undergoes a 
radical structural change. We shall have to examine the phenomena 
as they occur within the capitalistic order. So, the question remains 
whether booms and depressions are causally connected. Should 
booms disappear there is reason to believe depression in the cyclical 
sense would not occur ; there would be only a low level of economic 
activity through and through with neither the prosperity of the 
boom period.Wor the debacle of a depression. There would perhaps 
be a steady low level equilibrium without any serious jerks, excep- 
ting fer the na'tuial seasonal'ity in the extractive industries It is 
pertinent, ther^ore, to examine how the seeds of subsequent 
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depression are sown during the period of prospent) The search 
for causation with regard to the origin of depression must be made 
jn the lortex of components which constitute the essence of a boom. 
Keeping an e>e on those factors which arc likely to influence the 
aggregate demand for commodities as against their supply 

The existence of a boom m the market brings about a 
significantly notable change m the psychology of the cntreprem-unal 
classes who arc moved to their depths with the bright hopes of 
making a huge fortune on account of the buoyancy in the market 
Brisk turn over yields enormous profits, a considerable proportion 
of which IS ploughed back to the market in the form of fresh m\est- 
ment Every piece of investment creates additional productive 
capacity with a new tributary joining the main stream of the net 
national product Every investment makes a durable addition to 
the potentnl for the generation of income over the hfe of that 
investment The stimulus that the existence of a boom provides to 
the market evokes a zealous response in the form of a significant 
addition to the productive potential of the economy The supply 
position not only improves because of fuller utilisation of producave 
capacity already built up but also because of the fresh additions 
to the productive potential made m the form of new investment 
The total supply taking into accuni the old and the new investment 
made m economy, improves so much that the stream of the net 
national product overflows the banks inundating good many markets 
m which the specific supply of and demand for a certain category of 
commodities does come to a position of stable equilibrium There 
IS no such thing as a CO ordinated direction to the wild enthusiasm 
to investment to make a fortune especially because of the indivi- 
duality of the investment decision taken in a capitalistic society 
by numerous independent men in accordance with their own personaf 
calculations regarding the possible trends of markets There is, 
therefore, not only the possibility of over investment in the sense of 
"vn addition to productive potential much beyond the capacity of 
the market to absorb but, there is wrong direction to investment in 
many a case Investment once made is difficult to disinvest with a 
view to change over to a new field in which there is an unsatisfied 
eraand There is a certain irreversible rigidity about investment- 
decisions 

A durable investment which makes a durable addition to the 
productive potential in the economy can continue to work unbroken 

/ 
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•only if there is a perennial demand to lift commodities oJf the mar- 
ket. The perenniality or otherwise of demand for goods and services 
in general depend, ghen the siM of the net national product, 'on ' 
the way in which income comes to be distributed, especially after 
the additions to the productive potential. Should the pattern of 
distribution of the national income be reasonably equal, the propen- 
sity to consume taken in conjunction with the propensity to save 
and investment is likely to be adequate enough to ensure a suffici- 
ently strong demand to absorb the total product because the margi- 
nal propensity to consume of the poorer sections in the society is 
generally observed to be pretty strong as against the strong propen- 
sity to save of the vvell-to-do sections. The point at issue is that 
some group or the other in society must have the desire and the 
means to buy the commodities produced at a reasonable price which 
yields a fair return to the entrepreneurs. Should there be a want of 
a sufficiently strong desire or a lack of adequate means, there is 
bound to be a deficiency of demand which results in the accumula- 
tion of unsold stocks in the market, leading to the onset of the 
so-called period of depression. 

How does a boom, affect these two fundamental forces behind 
the demand for commodities "* The answer to this question will 
enable ns to sec if the seeds of depression are sown by prosperity. It 
seems the process works in the following logical sequence : 

1. The evistence of a boom provides a strong stimulus to 
investment because of the bright hopes of making a huge fortune. 

2. The total productive potential in the economy improves in 
■several directions leading to a big enlarge.-nent ia the stream of the 
national income. 

3. In comparison with the enormous increase in the position 
of supply, demand lags behind. 

4. The reason for the comparative slackness of demand is 
primarily a bad distribution of income. 

5. Those who have the desire to buy do not have adequate 
means at their disposal and those who have the means, do not have 
the desire because they already have most of tbejr conventional 
wants satisfied. 

Therefore prosperity is the cause of depression in the sense that 
prosperity does not bring about a proper distribution of income. 
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even as it adds to the productive potential The supply increases but 
demand does not register a rise in the same proportion primarily 
because of unequal distribution Prosperity •well distributed should 
not cause any depression under it but extraordinary prosperity 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

/ In a capitalist saaet}, there is an alternation of prosperity 
and depression and because prosperity mianably leads to depression 
there is the suspicion of a causal relationship betv.een the two. 

2 Prosperity refers to the upswing of the business cycle whereas 
depression refers to the downswing The two concepts need to be defined 
in unambiguous terms to understand the causal nexus between the two 

3 Mere succession of two phenomena is no proof of their being 
caused by one another There would be an adequate proof only if 
depression disappears with the removal of prosperity 

4 There does appear to be some causal nexus between pros- 
perity and depression in the framework of the operations of a capitalist 
society In case, there is no prosperity, there would be a constant low 
level equilibrium 

5 The stimulus of a boom evokes oier enthusiastic inveslmem 
which enormously improves the productive potential of the economy 
There is unco ordinated accretion of productive capacity in several 
directions 

6 Demand does not improve m proportion to the betterment m 
supply mainly because boom concentrates purchasing power in the 
hands of the minority of entrepreneurs and rentiers 

7 Those who have the desire to buy do not have adequate 
means at their disposal and those who have the means do not have the 
desire The result is depression The prime cause of depression 
IS bad distribution Prosperity is the cause of depression only in a 
limited sense 
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Evaluate the accelerator as a cycle maker 

(Poona 195Sly 
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What is meant by the term acceleration-coeEBcient ? Is 
it correct to say that different cycles derive their character 
from the value attached to this co-efficient ? What are the 
different possibilities in this respect ? {Gujarat 1958) 

“The acceleration principle helps to shed light on some 
of the most widely observed characteristics of business 
cycle’* Elucidate. On what factors will the strength of the 
acceleration effect depend ? {Karnatak 1959) 

Does the acceleration principle offer an adequate expla- 
nation of the trade cycle ? (Punjab 1958) 

Ans. The concept of the acceleration coefficient or relation was 
introduced into economic analysis by Prof R. F. Harrod in his 
epoch-making wotk Towards a Dynamic Bcanomics The concept 
has been recently refined and given a usable shape by writers like 
-J. M. Clark, Simon Kuznets, SamueJson and Kaiech. 

The acceleration principle implies a technical relationship 
‘between consumption and investment. The essence of the principle 
is that changes in investment ate a function not of the absolute level 
of consumption but of the relative change in consumption. On* 
account of this functional relatiooship between consumption and 
-investment, a small change in the demand for consumption goods 
leads to a much wider change in the demand for capita) goods. 

The concept can be made clear with the help of an illustration. 
Let us suppose that the annual output of cloth is 100 and capital- 
•output ratio being III, 100 machines arc required for the produc- 
tion of 100 units of cloth. Suppose further that the average life of 
the machines is JO years so that 10 machines have to be replaced 
-every year Let now the demand for cloth increase by 10% which 
would induce a 10'^,, increase m demand for machines. Thus the 
demand for machines will be 20 instead of 10 every year, in short, 
while the consumption has risen by only 10% investment has risen by 
100% (from 10 to 20 machines). Let us now assume that no further 
increase in consumption of cloth takes place, although there is 
no absolute decline m consumption, the rate of growth of consump- 
tion becomes rcro. In this case since the demand for machines for 
-the purpose of. replacement would rise by 1 machine only, the total 
investment will decline from 20 machines to 11 machines. X^fall ni 
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the rate of change of consumption will thus cause an absolute change 
in investment 

The acceleration effect depends in the first place upon the 
capital-output ratio or capital co efficient Greater the capital co- 
efficient, larger would be the increase in investment as a result of a 
given increase in consumption Secondly, the size of the acceleration 
effect depends upon the durability of the capital equipment For 
instance, everything else remaining unchanged in the previous illustra- 
tion let us suppose that the life of the capital equipment is 20 years 
instead of 10 years The replacement demand for machines would 
then be 5 machines per year for every 100 machines Now if the 
demand for cloth increases by 10% the total demand for machines 
would jumn up from 5 to 15, i c , it is trebled instead of being doubl- 
ed as in the previous case of a life of 10 years 

The acceleration effect is decidedly limited in periods of dec- 
lining demand A decline in the demand for capital equipment (i e , 
disinvestment) is necessarily limited to replacement A business 
enterprise cannot reduce its demand for capital equipment belo.v 
«ro . all It can do in response to a fall m demand for its product 
IS to curtail its replacement and this is limited to zero Suppose 
replacement demand amounted to 10% of the capital equipment and 
a decline m demand for the finished products equal to 2U% sets in 
The full working of the acceleration principle will require that the 
stock of capital equipment should also decline by 20'’„ But the 
stock of capital cannot be reduced in any one year by more than the 
amount of depreciation which is equal to replacement demand In 
this case the decline in demand for capital equipment i> limited to 
the 10% replacement demand The remainder of ZO^o decline in the 
demand for finished product will be absorbed by allowing some of 
the remaining plants and equipment to he idle 

The acceleration effect does not operate m the presence of ex- 
cess capacity m the capital equipment If there is enough of excess 
capacity in the capital equipment, the m reused demand can be met 
by running down the excess capacity and there would be no magni- 
fication of demand for capital equipment This is an important 
limitation of the acceleration pnnciple Many increases in the 
consumer demand may be met by working overtime or adding extra 
shifts and thus using the existing equipment more intensively 
Moreover industries which expencnce a variable demand are likely 
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to maintain a certain amount of excess capacity as a normal condi* 
tion. 


The increase m the demand for finished products must be 
reasonably ceriatn of continuing for a sufficient lime in future and 
not be of a temporary character. No producer is going to respond 
to an increase in ihe demand lor his product by oidtiing mote 
capital equipment if he believes this increase to be only short-lived 
{as IS the case with the consumer demand m the Diwali month or 
Christmas week) 

In recent times in spite of some of the weaknesses and limita- 
tions of the principle of acceleration, it has become an extremely 
popular tool for the analysis of the phenomenon of trade cycle. Profl 
J.R. Hicks in his book Conmbunon to the Theory of Trade Cycle- 
h4s' advanced an explanation of the trade cycle m terms of the 
accelerator. ' 

Hicks’ theory of trade cycle is based upon the following funda- 
Tiiental assumptions : , . 

1. He assumes a progressive economy m which autonomous. 
iDvestment is increasing at a regular rate. 

2. The saving and investment co-efficieots are such that any 
displacement from equilibrium results in a movement away from 
equilibrium though this movement may be lagged 

3. There is a constraint on the upward expansion of the eco- 
nomy provided by the “full employment ceiling”. 

4. Though there is no such direct constraint on the contrac- 
tion, yet the “transformation” of the accelerator in the downswing 
(i.e., disinvestment cannot exceed depreciation) provides an indirect 
constraint. 

These assumptions arc diagrammatically represented in the- 
figure on the next page. 

AA' represents autonomous investment which is assumed tO' 
be growing at a constant rate g. 
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EE' indicates the equilibrium path of output which depends upoa 
AA' and is deduced by applying ‘‘super multiplier” to it 



FF represents the full employment ceiling which is assumed 
to grow at the same rate at which AA is growing 

LL' represents the lower equilibrium path of output or the- 
“floor”. 

Now let us see how given these assumptions the acceleratioa 
effect flowing from an initial increment of investment results in cycli- 
cal fluctuations m income and employment 

Uptil Po the economy move along the equilibrium path of 
output EE But suppose at there is a burst of autonomous in 
vestment following say, an invention Although after the burst Is 
over, autonomous investment falls back to its old level yet on 
account of the explosive saving and investment co-efficients as 
assumed in the theory, the path of output moves steadily away 
from EE' 

But the upward expansion cannot continue indefinitely Sooner 
or later the path of output bits the full employment ceiling such as- 
"Pi and so the path of output turns down But it does not tur n down 
i romediatelv.aftjr hitting For some time it creeps along the c eiling, 
Th is is because_of the “lagged” effect of the induced tnvcstm gni At 
th e point It hits the ceiling maximum effects of the induc ed mvest- 
meiit_QflJh e.previous periods have not ht»en realised as ye t T so it will 
creep along the ceiling until these effects have been exhausted The- 
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moment t hese are exhausted, the path of output starts rncr\kgj^p wn- 
•ward_ and. tbe downswing of thsLcycle begins. 

Once output starts rolling it can no longer remain even along 
the equilibrium position. This is because of the history of past 
investment. In the initial periods 0, 1, 2, induced investments arc 
such as raise output above the equilibrium level. When the Sjstem 
i bumping against theceiling» induced investment is just enough to 
maintain output along the equilibrium path and in the Iasi lew 
periods when output starts falling, current investment is below the 
level at which output can be maintained at the equilibrium level. 
By the time the fall in output reaches the equilibrium poiut, induced 
investment belonging to the initial period 0, 1, 2 becomes very weak, 
•whereas the force of investroenis m ihe rest ot the periods logcihcr 
is not such as to sustain output at ibe equilibrium level. Hence 
output must decline below that level. 

Now the crucial question is what the character of the down- 
swing would be and whether tb: downward movement has a bottom 
below which it cannot go. Hicks shows that the working ot the 
accelerator on the downward path is not the same in character as on 
the upward pa*h In fact, on the downswing path, there is a iraru- 
formation of the accelerator. If the accelerator functions in the 
same way both in the upswing and downswing then the fall would be 
a steep one as shown by Q,P,?. But in reality disinvestment is 
limited by the rate of depreciation so that the fall in output is slower 
but prolonged as indicated by QiQt- The place of the acc ele rator is 
now ta keii_bv- someth ing analogous foThe downward revision of 
AA' beca us e in vestment now consis ts o f autonomous invest ment 
minus the constant lat ^fd^reciat iom This i^likc a downward 
Tcvision of the autonomous investment line AA'. Thus since gross 
investment cannot fall below zero, the fall in output cannot go on 
indefinitely as in QiP,q. The slump must have a bottom and this 
floor is provided by LL'. The line LL' is deduced by applying the 
multiplier to the downward revised AA' aud this shows equilibrium 
•output corresponding to that lower level of AA'. 

Once the output path reaches LL* it does not t urn upwards 
imme diately— It creeps along LL for som e tim^ This is beca use 
of the existence of excess capacity. O nce excels canaerfv i < exhaust- 
ed, 'thepontIve’acceIenition|Sect_^mesintoo££ratj^again and 
the cycle~cao be repeareo. 
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Thus Hicks provides a satisfactory explanation of the turniqg 
■points as well as of the periodicity of the cycle Since the systen^ 
has a Ceilmg and a floor, output and income changes will oscillate 
Ijetween these two limits as the pendulum of the clock moves 
Tjetween the two limits The very cxisteence of the ceiling and floor 
ensures some sort of periodicity which may not be regular under all 
circumstances. At the lower turning point Hicks makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the theory of trade cycle by showing how 
excess capacity in capital equipment operates m delaying the 
upswing 

In spite of these merits, the Hicksian theory of trade cycle 
suffers from some serious weaknesses A? Prof Kaldor has aptly 
pointed out m an article m the Economic Journal (1954), the great- 
est vulnerable point of the Hicksian theory is the use of crude and 
-misleading acceleration principle The acceleration effect presup* 
poses the constancy of the capital output ratio But m reality 
•during CYcIical fluctuations the capital output ratio is subject to 
Significant changes Similarly the acceleration principle presupposes 
The absence of excess capacity id capital equipment But the indus* 
tries which are subject to cyclical fluctuations are likely to maintain 
■excess capacity m plant and equipment as a normal rule Secondly, 
the explanation of the phenomenon of trade cycle furnished by HickSi 
IS highly mechanical and m the real world movements do not take 
place so mechanically as Hicks has portrayed In particular Hicks 
fails to emphasise the psychological forces arising out of uncertainty 
and expectations which play a crucial role m a dynamic capitalist 
■economy 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

/ The principle of acceleration states that as inxestment is a 
function not of the absolute level of co nsumptio n but of th e rate of. 
change of consumption, a small change in consumption leads to a 
multiple increase in investment 

J The size of the acceleration coefficient depends upon the 
capital output ratio and durability of the capital equipment The 
principle presupposes the absence of excess capacity in the capital 
■equipment and the constancy of the capital-output ratio 

3 According to Prof Hicks the accelerator is primarily res- 
ponsible for causing cyclical movements in a progressive capitalist 
■Economy The limit to the upward expansion is provided by the\ 
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full employment ceiling and that to the downswing by the transforma- 
tion of the accelerator. 

4. The fundamental weakness of the Hicksian theory is the use 
of concept of the accelerator whidt presupposes constancy of the 
technique of production and the absence of excess capacity and neither 
of these presumptions holds good in times of cyclical fluctuations. This 
theory is aho mechanical as u does not emphasise the crucial role of 
expectations ami uncertainty. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Wilson : Fliiciuaiions mlneome and EmpIo)r-eni. 
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Q. ‘<TIie theory of the malHplier and the theory of 
the accelerator are two sides of the theory of fluctuatioas, 
jnst as the theory of demaod and the theory of supply are 
two sides of the theory of value.” {Hicks) Discuss. 

{Bombay l9S8y 

Ans. According to the theory of value as we know the value 
of a commodity is determined by the interaction of the forces of 
supply and demand. The supply or demand alone cannot deter- 
mine the value. Similarly according to the recent thinking on> 
trade cycle the amplitude and direction of the cyclical fluctuations 
in income and employment arc determined by the interaction of 
the multiplier and the accelerator. The independent operation of 
the multiplier or the accelerator is incapable of causing cyclical 
fluctuations. This is the essence of Samuelson’s theory of trade- 
cycle and has been incorporated by Hicks in bis model of trade 
cycle. 

'' The multiplier represents a relationship between- an increment 
of investment and the resulting increment in income. The size of 
Ihe moltipliet 'effect is -determincd.by the marginal propensity tw 
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<onsume Higher the marginal propensity to consume larger would 
be the income generated as a result of a given increment of invest* 
ment The Keynesian concept of investment mulfiplier is a static 
•one as it abstracts from the time element Hicks, however, has 
recently dynamised the concept of the multiplier by introducing 
Time lags The mere operation of the multiplier cannot explain the 
cyclical fluctuations 

The concept of the accelerator or acceleration effect is of 
■comparatively recent origin The essence of the principle of acce 
leration is that changes in investment are a function not of the 
absolute level of consumption but of the rate of change of consump 
tion On account of this functional relationship between consump 
lion and investment a slight change in consumption produces a 
much more violent change in income through change in investment 
The size of the acceleration effect depends upon the durability of 
the capital equipment and the capital output ratio Greater the 
■durability of the capital equipment and higher the capital output 
tatio, greater would be the acceleration effect The accelerator 
presupposes the absence of excess capacity m the capital equipment 
4nd the constancy of the technique of production If there is enough 
of excess capacity in the capital equipment the increased demand for 
consumption goods can be met by utilising the excess capacity and 
iherefore the increased consumption need not result in increased 
investment Similarly if the technique of production is subject to 
•change, the increased output of consumption goods can be produced 
by utilising the existing capital equipment more intensively without 
further investment in capital goods 


The accelerator also taken by itself in incapable of explaining 
cycitcal fluctuations m income and employment The acceleration 

^ change m consumption results in a 
■Change in the level of investment 

“come propagation 

Id the ? '““'ll both the mulltpher effect 

rates ■'S.ven increment of .nvestment gene 

rut ““re t ttfJ consumptton 

alphas Its 7, b , -Ittch 

Te on tiZ ■"«>'”= ttnd thus the process 

soeson Samuelson m hts model shows that tf the mnlttpher and 
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auctta. 

lions m the level of aggregate income. 

under, yi„, 

1- It IS assumed that the governmental deficit spendine of one 
rup„^r „u.,per,„a»h.eh beg™ a. so™ iui.ia, Ze L" . 

2 The marginal propensity lo consume, , ,s taken to be '5 

Ineba, t-b'“ •’'« ““""’P*- of any period “ e^ua, tt 

pUeb^alf or, be increment in the national income or tbe jireceding 
increat i ** " “"''S’- This means t hat an 

.be in°”a,Te“or:hr rno’"”'’" " 

’ttae. tberV^l beno „'n f"P" ^of 'b' 

and bencethe addition to the'nat'ionar’’'"* Pf='''ous periods, 

■ntpee spent. Tbil ™, vieM ^ *“ 

---oernpeet-JT'^n--^^—^ 

Table I 


Periods I sSrnmen.^ censumJ 

^ ‘l “®” 'Oduced by I 

«pendiiurfi prev,ous.-| 


1-9375 

•9375 

96875 


Currtnt pmate irvtsl- 
ment propcrtiocal to 
•ncrca'e in ccnauitip- 
tion p=i 


03125 

03125 

•015625 


Total 

national 

income 


1. Table reproduced from Samnelnn,-, 

and Acce eraiion-, i„ 

|\sscciatior). tjcies (American Economic 
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incQ^Cj^of the second period must therefore total Rs 2 Similarly in 
the third period the national income would be the sum of Re, 1 of 
consumption expenditure, 5 of induced private investment and Re 
1 of current government expenditure It is thus clear that given the 
valuei of a and P the succeeding levels of national income can be 
easilv calculated It will be noted that the combined operation of the 
multiplier and acceleration causes the senes to reach a peak at the 
third year, a trough at the 7th and a peak at the lllh The cyclical 
ups and downs of Ibis charade; cannot be obtained from the series 
by the multiplier effect or the acceletaiion effect independently The 
acceleration and the multiplier effects are thus the two sides of the 
cyclical fluctuations just as the supply and demand are the two sides 
of the theory of value 

Samuelson then shows that by merely changing ihe assumptions 
regarding the values of a and p qualitaiivrly different results are 



obtained These changes m the oehaviour of the national income 
with (Changes in the values of a and p arc represented diagrammati- 
cally in the Figure above 

Region A shows the behaviour of the national income when 
the value ofp IS relatively small In this case with a constant level 
of public expenditure, the natiooalincome will approach asymptoti- 

^ cally a value times the constant level of public expenditure 

Region B shows that a constant continuing level of public 
expenditure will result in damped oscillatory movements of national 

’income, gradually approaching the asymptote times the cons* 
(ant level of public expenditure 
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Region C shows that a constant level of public expenditure 
■will result in explosive ever-increasing oscillations, i.e., their ampli- 
tude increases from cycle to cycle. 

Region D shows that if the value of « and ? are large a 
■constant level of public expenditure will result in an ever-increasing 
national income (‘'compound rate of interest growth”) without 
oscillations. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 



/. The muIlipSier exploijis how on ineremeiU or decrement of 
investment results in a multiple increase or decrease in income. 

The aecehrator explains how an increment or decrement of 
comumptton expenditure results in a much larger increase or decrease 
in investment. 

When the muUtpUer and the acceleration effects are combined 
we ohtalrt cyclical movements in the level of national income. Thus 
the multiplier and acceleration are the iwo sides of the cyclical move- 
ttients in income and employment. 

SELECT READINGS 

I SamuelsoQ- [nwr&ctioo of ih« Multiplier end Acseleration, Readings 
in the Theory of Business Cseles (AmettcaQ Economic Association). 

2. Day, A.CL.i Ouilineof Monetary Economies. 

3. Hicks J.R. : A Contribution to the Theory of Trade Cj cle 


23 

Examine critically the over-investment theory of 
hiuJtwJb rsyJfisi,. 

On what grounds would you regard the monetary, the 
'under-consumption and the over-investment theories, taken 
independently, as inadequate e^lanatlons of the phenomenon 
of business cycles ? Indicate whether and if so how, they 
conld reconcile. (Delhi 1957) 
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Ans The ovcr-invesment theory of trade cycle has been 
advanced by writers like Hayek, Robbins, Moses, Spielhoff, Cassel 
and Wjcksell The over investment school of trade cycle consists of 
two branches The monetary over-investment theorists like Hayek, 
Moses and Robbins hold monetary factors to be primarily responsi- 
ble for over investment and trade cycles The non-monetary branch 
of over investment school consisting of Cassel, Schumpeter, Spiethoff 
and Wicksell emphasises technical and institutional factors like in- 
ventions discoveries, opening of new channels of trade, new sources 
of raw materials etc , as the casual forces in the phenomenon of trade 
cycles 

According to the monetary over investment school, the upswing 
begins when the market rale of interest falls below what Wicksell 
-described as the «fl/uw/ rale of interest The demand for credit in- 
creases and the level of money investment rises As there is usually 
a time lag between the inflow of investment and the outflow of 
output, the increase m investment does not immediately lead 
to an increase in output On the contrary, an increase m invest- 
ment leads to a rise m prices and the rising prices by increasing 
profits stimulate further investment Thus a process of cumulative 
expansion begins and IS sustained by credit expansion and inflation 
ary rise in orices 

So far the explanation runs parallel to the purely monetary 
theory of trade cycle as formulated by Hawtrey But according to 
the over-investment school, the process of expansion also produces a 
distortion in the structure of production This is the non monetary 
or the real aspect of the theory The capitalist structure of produc- 
tion is by its very nature capital intensive In the upswing the capi- 
tal intensity of the economy increases manifold Certain contract 
incomes like wages, salanes and rent lag behind the rising prices The 
rigidity of these incomes has the effect of curtailing consumption and 
imposing savings upon the community The forced savings 
increase the supply of mvestiblc funds and the market rate of inter 
est tends to fall This combined with the artificial gap between the 
natural and market rates of interest stimulates further investment 
As the rate of interest falls relatively to wages, capital intensive pro- 
duction becomes relatively cheaper than labour intensive produc 
tion— the capital goods sector becomes over-developed relatively to 
the consumption goods sector 
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The seeds of the breakdown of the boom are .to be found in 
this very phenomenon of the disproportioaality in the structu/e of pro- 
duction, The credit disbursed by the banking system soon becomes 
disposable income in the hands of the public. This increases the 
demand for consumption goods. The increase in the demand for 
consumption, goods implies that the production of consumption 
goods becomes relatively more profitable than capitdh goods so that 
there is a diversion of investment from the capital goods to the coii- 
^sumption goods sector. Secondly, the increased consumption -re- 
duces the volume of savings and consequently the rate of interest 
tends to rise. This affects the capital goods sector more adversely 
than the consumption goods sector. Thus the shortage of capital 
(equivalent to under-saving or over-consumption) brings the boom 
to an abrupt end and the old arrangement in the structure of pro- 
duction is restored. Besides these the banking system after a cer- 
tain point refuses to continue the process of credit expansion because 
of the danger of a collapse of the monetary system. *• 

The breakdown of the boom induces a process of deSation^nd 
hoarding. Under the inQuence of genera] feeling of insecurity and 
pessimism the firms as well as the public seek to strengthen their 
liquidity position and (here ensues a process of cumulative down- 
I swing. 

The over-investment theory of trade cycle suffers from a series 
of serious limitations. In the first place, the theory is based upon 
the implicit assumption of full employment. But it is much more 
realistic to start with a condicioo of unemployment. In such a case 
the effects of expanding bank credit would be very much different 
from those postulated by the over-investment school. Secondly, the 
concept of forced savings which is the heart of the analysis is based 
on the premise that consumption must be curtailed if the capital 
goods sector is to expand. Suppose, however, that widespread un- 
.employment prevails at the time banks advance credit to business- 
men. Under these conditions it is possible to expand simultaneous- 
ly both the capital and consumption goods sectors. Prices of goods 
and services need not rise and forced savings need not be created 

- for financing investment in the capital goods production. Thirdly, 
the over-investment school over-estimates the influence of changes 

- in the rate of interest upon the character of production and- level 
of investment. Neither the level of investment is so responsive to 
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changes in the rate of interest nor is the capital intensity subject to- 
instantaneous fluctuations m response to small changes in the rate 
of interest Finally, the theory does not touch the originating 
caus'e of the tfade Cycle Why is it that th? market rate of interest 
falls at any tune belovV the natural rate and rises' ‘above the natural 
at another time'’" The theory does not furnish any satisfactory 
e'xplanation Similarly, the theory does not explain the market 
periodicity of booms and depressions Thus the theory is an inade- 
quate explanation of the phenomenon of trade cycle 

The under-consumption theory of trade cycle is associated with 
the names of Malthus, Sismondi, Hobson, Foster and Catchings. 

The central theme of the under consumption theory is that 
depression is caused bv over saving the root of which is to be found 
in the unequal pattern of distribution of income particularly in the 
capitalist society The high propensity to save of the higher income 
classes creates a dehciency of aggregate demand The prices fall, 
profiis are reduced and thus a process of cumulative contraction 
begins 

But hov. does the crisis start at all ’’ How does the boom come 
to an end and give place to the depression ’’ 

I During the boom encouraged by rising prices and profits huge 
investments are made by the entrepreneurs in the production of 
capital goods But the capitalist process of production is by its very 
nature time consuming Therefore, the output of consumption 
goods does not rise immediately Prices remain high and profit 
margins persist and there is constant stimulus to investment But 
afier the gestation period the consumable goods begin to pour into 
the market But the demand remains inadequate to absorb the 
increased supply of consumption goods on account of the natural 
lag between the n«ing prices (and profits) and wages The market 
cf cc.vsufffpf.'os gocvis gfietteei, titAV pr.wf fj}} aad tkws tbs’ 
comes to an end and the downswing begins 

The under consumption theory is an incomplete explanation of 
the cyclical fluctuations m income and employment It explains only 
the phase of depression , it does not provide any explanation of the 
boom Neither does the theory advance any reason for the marked 
and regular periodicity of the cyclical movements 
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con«.™r '’“•I’ «'■= over.mvcstment and nnder- 

■coasmaption theories arc inadequate explanations of the trade cycle. 


"M'ly different 
"''“mbble. The under-consumption theory 
1“ h™L Hh T' of i"™me-an institutional facto 

as the cause of the depression. The over-investmeut theory on the 

or he as the cause 

o hrLr Secondly, in so far as the explanation 

plies apa^™/' '!■' ^ the t»o theories are 

comes to an eifd Iheory the boom 
sn™t,r„ ° a °°“™"“'“f‘‘'>“"‘'a"ce of the demand for con- 

According to the“nde'r of investible capital, 

boom les llrthl ““7'’'“° °° «■= 

demand for consumptiol'gotr“*'°° ‘‘efleieney of 


Ibeorifs';' a 1 Prlf HatrtT“"to 
Iheorieseoutempratea maTad 7''r both the 

The allocation of resources^ do7°' 7 '''“'‘“'e of production, 

demand for the output of the diir to the monetaty 

More precisely, the pa“.eroo 'of 

spending and saving But the correspond to 

same order The ion off 1'! are not of the 

one theory, the bottom aecordinff Lfif “““ding to 
relatively to the Bov of ourchasL „ " over-developed 

■theories can be des’ef ed'’Ts''‘“‘°® d" 

coder cons„mplio„ists, i„vestmerf 'T- "■= 

•consumer demand. Accordin. i it. “““'™ relation to the 
"lent is excessive relativelv to th7 "''“■investment school, invcst- 
ly to the supply of capital. 


According to the nndlffnsUf f “ 'bcories ate complementary, 
prices inereasesproBts and h—!!.’ wages and 

to the over-investment school in **'™“*®*** investment. According 
the rate of interest caufd ty "y “ 

between wages and profits is imni ^ savings. The lae 

The over-imestmen^ sefo, V\V“"T‘ -ingsT 
increased profits caused hv u.«» welcome the idea of 

■reinforcing the cumulative procesf as a factor 
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The monetary theory of trade cycle has been advanced by Prof 
R G Hawtrey According to this theory trade cycle is a purely 
monetary phenomenon and is caused by monetary factors only As 
Hawtrey has put it, '‘The boom and depressions are the replica of 
inflation and deflation respectively” The boom is brought about 
by a fall m the bank-rate which induces the “dealers” to hold more 
goods They place orders with the producers of more goods— the 
scale of production expands and income and employment increase 
The depression is similarly caused by a rise in the bank rate 

The purely monetary theory taken by itself is also an inade- 
quate explanation of the trade cycle If it is true that the trade 
cycle is caused by monetary factors only. It follotts monetary policy 
has an effective influence upon the course cf trade cycle This, 
however, is not borne out by experience For instance, during the 
depression of the thirties, the Federal Reserve System earned the 
process of credit expansion to fantastic extremes but without any 
effect upon the depression This clearly shows that there are non- 
I monetary factors which are beyond the control of the monetary 
; authority 

The monetary theory of trade cycle can be easily reconciled 
with the under consumption and over investment theories In the 
over investment theory the monetary branch of the over-investment 
school clearly emphasizes the role of monetary factors The boom 
18 brought about by the market rate of interest falling below the 
naturul rate of interest Similarly the depression is caused by the 
market rate of interest rising above the natural rate of interest 
The under consumptionists do not explicitly eHipbasize the role of 
monetary factors but monetary factors can be introduced as 
additional factors reinforcing the cumulative process 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

I According (0 the over^imestntent theory, the upswing is 
caused by the market rate of interest faUmg below the natural rate 
^ and the downswing is caused by the reverse movement The theory 
IS inadequate as it is based on the assumption of full employment and 
It IS incapable of explaining the periodicity of the trade cycle 

7 According to the under-consumption theory the cause of trade 
cycle IS the peculiar nature of capitalist production and the unequali 
distribution of income The theory is inadequate as it explains only 
depressions 
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3, According to the purely monetary theory bonms and depres- 
sions ore caused by changes in the bank-rate. It is also an incomplete 
theory as it ignores important psychological, technical and institutional 

/actors. ' ' ' 

4. All the three theories can be reconciled. The over-imestment 
as well as under-consumption' theories can be described as “over- 
Jmestment” theories in a special sense. The monetary factors can 
serve as complementary factors in both the theories. 

SELECT READINGS 

1 Haberler . Prosperity and Depression. 

2 Estey • Business Cycies. 

3 Rimbard . Theory of Business Ftuciualions. 
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0,. Ezplaia th« concept of forced savings. How has 
-this concept been used in explaining the occurrence of 
-crises ? {Gujarat 1960) 

Give a brief account of the saving process. Should 
saving lead to deflation and to economic stagnation ? 

Ans. It IS remarkably amazing that such a simple phenome- 
non as that of the process of earning, spending and saving should be 
a matter of dispute^ In the pre-Keynesian era, there does not 
seem to have been a lucid conception of saving and the economic 
significance of the process of saving. There did not exist a clear 
cut distinction between the micro and macro consequences of certain 
economic activities like consumption, saving and investment. It 
was just presumed that saving is an unquestionable eternal virtue— 
Thrift was extolled for its own sake and parsimony was held in the 
highest esteem particularly because it was a religious injunction. It 
was with the publication of the General Theory in the year' 1936 
that a searching analysis appeared on the scene regarding the con- 
-ception of > income, the meaning of consumption, the process of 
saving, the significance of the process of saving and investment and. 
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the logic behind the cycle of exchanges constllulmj the net-work of 
the economic process One has to understand and appreciate the 
meaning and significance of the process of saving, before atlempting 
an analysis of the conception of forced savings 

Savings ordinarily would mean the excesss of income over con- 
sumption “oo far as 1 know, everyone agrees in meaning by savinn 
the excess of income over what is spent on consumption”* The 
quarrel over the meaning of saving, therefore, could arise only 
regarding what IS meant by income For example. Prof Robertson 
maintains that income in this conlext should mean disposable income 
which was earned ' yesterday” and is available for spending todav 
Keynes himself had changed his stand from the Treatise to th 
Genera, Theory In the Treame Keynes did not include in income 
windfall pofits or losses and took account of only normal 
In O-nero/ Theory, however, he defined income as^ne™lve'^:r 
receipts from whatever source in a given period and therefore wind 
fall profits or losses were to be reckoned as part of income or were to 
be excluded from it However, the question of income decides only 
the pioblem of defining saving and not the problem of forced savingf 

whiehw:rnorpZ;;:r:“~^^^^ 

th™ because of the cirumstaoces out orthm^o ll' Tuft^J 

dard ra,:Ts*avm;”i “fs a'laul' d”^? 
oi . ® ® Standard rale of savins *> ir «,iii u 

also impossible to give a figure m absolute terms or m nercL r 

income Nor is it possible to link the concept of fore ^ "f 

that of subjective sacrifices of pains and pleLres Pro “h ® 
his "Note on the Development of the ^ ’ Hayek in 

{Quarterly Journal of Economics Nov 1932l'"n 
earlier days forced saving was 

employment Bentham had introduced the™'^ f“l> 

stating how the people would be forced to save"d‘’t‘l,°”°™‘‘ 

full employment Because of the extreme of ful/ 

ment cannot increase output and results onlv m ” 

on the part of the community. Some- similar 

■h.ndsof,a.er economist, als^ KeyresTottstr.haTpetrapfn 


1 Keynes, J M -Grmrol TUmy, p 74 

2 Ibid , p 80 
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is good if we defined forced saving as the excess of 

over that saving which “would be saved if there were M e 
ment m a position of long-period equilibrium”! i ^ u ^ 
Keynes says that with the its'Zi of ^ „ '’l 

amount of investment and hence savinc ■« ^ oyment, a certaia 

equilibrium. If the situation is therefore of ove'S elT"""'" 
to the excess of investment, forced savim, -ii i due 

other hand, if fell employment rnoTrcTchrd d ' "T 

of investment, there will be less of savins, a ‘''P deficiency 

employment savings. Thus if the sm a a' * compared with full 
as that rate which lii, he oht i d "'i' 

Keynes says we am able to X s 

He hastens to add further that in such a 

would be a rare phenomenon because seldom '“reed saving 

over.full employment state 00^“ Tny ftTauch" 
be stable. We shall be only havm. .. ' ^ "tuation will not 

■can be any such thing. only having “negalive forced saving" if there 


the enntext of unde^d«eloVrt^oMVl^'°ato ^ H 

pr^e^flrlXinr f 

It is qnne clear that with the adLcement Tan”” ” 

stock of the comranaity has to increase and th^s “P'd"' 

place only .font of current income more is saved Th™" 

.0 whether the average rate of saving should increasl or 
immaterial SO long as the current ctavr...., • or decrease is 

figure. However,® with greZ ravtair'^' °™'' 
to have quicker economic development anVS'fn 
slower economic development It is now»d ™aller savings, 
the development of a eonat"; in s“n”T '■°'- 

have lobe increased. Bn. ,h7 nlZ »>= savings 

termed as forced savings in this context. 


way to define forced savings Will be fnH » 

that part of saving as forced saving for which th/ ^ 

ilVeZl'nni^t ^ 

w other .casn^ r 


I. ^^y°^s,3.M.~Generan7if<fry,p.^ 
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tries, for example, savings may be forced out of people by a State 
decree, or the people may be forced to save more through increased 
prices In an economy prices arc determined by the flow of goods 
and services and the flow of money demand, and the share ot any 
individual or group of individuals will be determined by the amount 
of money demand commanded by that individual or group as a 
proportion of total money demand Therefore, in the existing flow 
of money demand if the government injects more of money through 
deficit financing etc people will be able to get only a smaller share 
as determined by the extra purchases made by the government Such 
a phenomenon is a common sight during financial stringencies of 
governments, eg, during a war, when the government takes away 
forced loans, and injects additional money supply into the economy. 
As a result some portion of the national output is diverted towards 
the use of war purposes and the people are left with a smaller amount 
of goods and services 

The same phenomenon can be observed even m situation when 
the Government is not trying to inject more of purchasing power m 
the economy, but the process is taking place due to increased invest* 
ment Here we can think of forced savings either m the context of 
a Jsituation where ouc definitions of savings and investment can 
permit a divergence between the two, or we have to introduce the 
distinction between ex ante and ex post savings and investment 
Usually the idea of forced savings was associated with the situation 
when investment could be different from savings as m Robertsonian 
sense and in the Treatise In such cases whenever investment is 
greater than savings, there is an excess of expenditure leading to a 
rise in the prices and hence of savings Here forced savings are 
obviously taking place because of the forces of increased money 
supply in the face of rigid real income , that is to say investment is 
turning out to be only a monetary phenomenon not resulting in full 
increase in the real income , otherwise prices would not have risen 
jaiiugif wtfwvU jKYJiwif Jwjrctirtfnr jWrwever, sued a 
situation cannot be maintained indefinitely (First explanation of 
crisis because of forced saving ) On the one hand, the investors, 
looking at the rising prices and money profits, will be trying to m* 
crease investment and on the other hand rigidity of real output would 
be forcing the people The boom will have to collapse With the 
distribution of income becoming more and more in favour of profits 
ir will not be possible to maintain the money demand for production 
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'Inv=s,n,e„.wmhar,o ded^^^ 

«nsue. decljDC'due to this crisis and depression nay 


no. proceed on ,he bas,c of .ncqnabfy 

™ measure on. ca.egones in toms of wage-Zs 7“''“'”’'"'' 
in imestment Will mean increase in r^l frf ’ then any increase 
and hence real income out of „hich savine m 7"'^ oorployment 
there is no question of any forced ‘ ® 

saving IS always to come out of "’"“a'*' teal 

esplanalion of crisis which is w, ,h teal income. (Second 
Tto. even m such a s' uLou vil 7“‘' being there.) 

oSicieuey of capital would be faliinnaZZlf "’"8^1 

propensity to consume will be faL. xf ”1'"® 

not be/„rced to save more adZou?“ 

out or additioual iucome stZ .1 ’’"“""'ng 

to keep pace with aggregate suouIvS’’" "ot be able 

■process and ctists * He?e''bTZll7Zuld'Z7',' a” 

■"vestment still furlher to dll up ^ *’>’ t"=teasing 

explanation ofetitis is agam wf.b sl^s^ZrS s ’3/) 

-po7co„7ep“:fr„gs”;uvr:e7r” "".I 

only in the ex pssi sense; but not u “'e always equal 

And here we get a clear cut ev„i "'"ttetily m the ex-a„,e sense. 


And here we get a clear c« e „”aLr"3'''' «■= 'x-unm s 

oome should take place when „-3,°7v7 ‘’“'•“"'ious in i„. 

investment, [f people p,e„ "e not equal to cw.untc 

naturally income will go „„ eapa„j "e than they plan to save, 
inequality between Dlantif,! ^ made use of this 


inequaiiiy between planned TavingraL “seofthii 

Co«ri4„"„„ -ortcr/icoryo/rrudfc;*?”"''', .'"'“'-'"t i" his 

two differ income will g„ „„ flnetuatL 7 f the 

greater, the income will Jne-r-,,- ^^P^snned investment 


greater, the income will increase *^'"15 investment is 

savings are more, the income wfll decrease inT‘ ’ ''' 
Ttowever.-foieed" savings arethemZt J ,h "ext period. Here, 

-lugs ;Vb\' IhZS 


income and not the cause. 
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vard aod downward phases, and there seems to be 
JD accordancejgreement as to the forces which aggravate the up 
disposal of mcownward process In the rising phase demand rises 
entirely on a > rise butdig behind rising prices and profits , demand 
forced to earn lore than supply, while just the re\erse happens in 
face of fixed phase 
lo restrain hin 

directly as m a economy there arc often certain bmt'in mecha- 
racy through d^hemselves may not be able to generate a reverse 
what appears are certainly very helpful in checking the speed of 
oppressive mec mechanisms in the economy are called built 

to dictate to ''*'*** economy is passing 

-consumption aS P^ase of the trade cycle, they try to pull it back , 
evonomy is in the depression phase, they try to pull 
.tabilizers” naturally should go against the general 

^ Irking of various economic forces in the economy if 
4Rcome, flj Mch effectiNe In the rising phase, for example, when 

2 d’avi/wer is increasing all round, the built in stabilizers 
iaken by Keyn to reduce the availability of purchasing power to the 
be a rare /Aingferably to the potential spenders In the falling phase 
developed counht “stabilizeis” should be able to inject more of 

3 The verand revive demand 
was never inte 

wereoieif priceple of such a built 10 stabilizer is income tax Inmost 

4 We ^ income tax has a progressive structure Even if 
Jf savings are c proportional, it is quite clear that with rising income 
come infavour^^d go on increasing leading to increasing appropna 
cause a crisis income by the State In the case of progressive 

5 //j j^ndency IS strengthened further However, just taxing 

assuming that Ihe income does not suffice , U is necessary that this 
explained by be shunted out of the purchasing power flow of 

nfl/ q.hich the government may be doing through surplus 

6 In th ® depression, auto- 

j>ost concepis income taxation goes on decreasing, leaving 
The crisis H'l//”®*'® purchasing power with the people In the olden 

■' vestment usually was not there, or formed only a 

of the income or was even regressive in certain cases, 
ihzing capacity was naturally best However, these 

1 K.e>ntilt to find an example m which income tax is nof 

2 Hayekt in stabilizer In the list of built in stabilizers we 
G«ar/, devices of a modem welfare State primarily designed 
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BUIUr IN STABILIZERS 

the problems of mflatloo and deflatloa would have not been bother- 
ing the governments so much In order to bave a realistic policy we- 
need a thorough controlling system of the economy’s various organs 
financial, monetary and others 

For example when we arc faced with inflationary pressures^ 
\arious other fiscal measures will also be needed We have already 
seen that to some extent fiscal measures in the form of income-tax^ 
unemployment insurance and other social security measures are quite 
helpful though often inadequate We need not repeat hoiv these 
built in stabilizers which form a part of the fiscal measures work As 
was pointed out, it is not enough that these built in stabilizers 
should be at work With rising prices, there will be demand for 
rising wages, which if granted will raise the cost of production still 
further and thus will generate a cost price spiral In order to check 
It, It IS necessary that money wages should be kept m check Also m 
order to discourage excessive investment, the government should 
levy extra taxes on profits and other incomes and should try to have 
Surplus budgets In the foreign trade field, the efforts of the govern- 
ment should be to have a deficit so that the foreign trade multiplier 
works m the direction of reducing money incomes of the people 
Ordinarily if exchange rates are pegged, wiih rising prices in the 
foreign markets, exports will be discouraged and imports will be 
encouraged But it may happen that special efforts are needed to curb 
fhe inflationary pressure, especially when the foreign countries are 
also afflicted by it In such a situation, the reduction of import 
duties and enhancing of export duties is admirable In one wrord, 
what IS required is increasing flow of goods and services and decreas- 
ed flow of purchasing power of economy 

There has to be a reversal of these measures m the depression 
phase of the business cycles One of the important steps is to raise 
wages so as to bring about an increase in the purchasing power of 
the workers But here it is feared that wage increase will mean in- 
creased cost and hence reduced profits leading to discouragement of 
investment' The classical economists believed that by reducing 


1 The controversy whether wage cat increases employment etc , or not 
and thus whethent pulls theeconomyontofdepressionhas been dealt within 
greater detail in another question The student is advised to turn to that question 
11 a detailed d scussion is needed 
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money wages of the ivorkefs it will be possible for the employers te 
employ more of them and tbns the economy will reach full em- 
ployment ; while Keynes says that a reduction in money-wages would 
mean reduction of effective demand by almost the same proportion 
which would mean no increase io marginal efficiency of capital and 
hence no encouragement for investors Accordingly, Keynes recom- 
mends that instead of a wage cut we should tty to encourage con- 
sumption and investment through other measures. 

Coming to fiscal and monetary measures in general we find 
that the primary aim of the government should be to stabilixe the 
economy at a high level of employment and income (which does not 
mean that the economy will not be allowed to progress in terms of 
income, but the efforts have to be made that it should not decrease 
or should not increase in a manner which would inevitably lead to 
a fall). This does not imply absolute stability in a rigid maoncr. 
A modem economy is so complex by its very nature that it would be 
impossible to achieve this, probably U would not be advisable to do 
so, since after all economics progress only if their parts are allowed 
to move. Stability, however, here would meao no abrupt change ir 
any of the major aspects of the economy, viz., income, employment, 
output and prices. Various measures, fiscal and monetary, have 
been suggested for this and we shall go into them. 

We have already analysed the buiK-in stabilizers which are also 
called anti-cyclical measures. The most important task of these, 
as pointed out, is to regulate the flow of purchasing power in the 
economy so as to correspond to the flow of goods and services at 
high level of employment and income. Here special reference should 
be made of the fact that in order to have a good anti-cycUcal policy 
it is necessary to maintain not only an over-all balance of demand 
and supply, but also various sectoral balances. For example, when 
the government decides to have a deficit budget, it is decided that 
some purchasing power is to be injected into the market ; but the net 
effect of this injection will depend upon its quantity, its speed and 
the way it is injected and the sector in which it is injected. If, foe 
example, the extra purchasingpower is distributed in the form of 
extra wage income to the workers (especially those who were hitherto 
unemployed) ; the result will be a sudden rise in the demand for such 
necessaries as food, clothing etc. Oo the other hand, if the govem- 
ment uses that money to increase the pay of its officers, probably an 
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5ncreas&d demaod will be /ell for cars and houses It is quite 
■essential, therefore, that the increased purchasing power should flow 
in those hands which are most hke)y to create requisite demand both 
for unsold stocks at present as well as for unutilized capacity of 
various industries Sometimes the government may itself have to 
undertake various investmen* projects m hand in order to generate 
■additional employment and demaod and to convince the private 
investors of the profitability of investments Faced with the corap 
lexity of the issue Keynes declared “I conceive, therefore, that a 
•somewhat comprehensive socialization of imcstment will prove the 
only means of securing an approximation to full employment , 
though this does not exclude all manner of compromises and devices 
by which the public authority will co operate with private imt'ative. 
In this connection it has to be remembered that a comprehensive 
control of investment would imply a comprehensive control of 
financial and monetary system of the economy Ordinarily it is 
thought that probably during depression lowering of bank rate and a 
general easing of the money supply should suffice with the most 
occasional selective credit controls But actually a much thorough 
regulation of the country s monetary and financial institutions is 
necessary Firstly regulation of bank credit alone does not suffice 
Especially m the depression period investment will not revive simply 
because loans are easy to have , the investors must feel that it is 
profitable to invest , and secondly when prospects arc high investors 
are apt to find various ways of crossing the hurdles put in their way 
through monetary controls The recent Radcliffe Report has brought 
to the forefront the various ways in which checks on banks for 
tightening the bank credit may not suffice We may be able to 
check the flow of bank credit but the people have other sources of 
finance If, therefore, the economy is to be regulated, not only bank 
moneys but the whole financial structure of the economy needs cont 
rolling 

1'ms'ormgs us to tne peHinent question oT psyclio'logical and 
institutional implications of these anti cyclical measures As far as 
p the psychological aspect is concerned, we must have knowledge of 
the reactions of investors and consumers to various measures taken 
by the State It is necessary to know how the investors react to 
various changes in the tax structure, changes in the cost structure 
and how they interpret the various investment opportunities 
presented before them In other words, we must know on what 
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major factors marginal efficiency of capital depends and which -.of 
the determining factors has how much share in it. Further.it is to 
be found out as to what extent the economy is bestl with various 
rigidities in the form of complementarities and specificities of 
technical or other nature. The less the technical -specificities and 
complementarities of the factors imolved, the easier it will be to 
push the economy out of a depression or present it from inflation. 
In the absence of rigidities it is not so much necessary to work out 
in detail the effect of the impact of the government policy and 
their subsequent results — in other words, the problem of sectoral 
balances becomes less troublesome. However, more troublesome 
than technical rigidities will be the social rigidities m the form of 
non-competing groups etc. Prof. Kaldor, in one of his famous articles, 
has pointed out that it is easy to reach full employment through 
various anti-depression measures, but it is almost impossible to stabK 
Vise the economy there. The antl-cycIical measures imply the absence 
of all kinds of rigidities 

Talking further of the implications, we can mention the im- 
plied existence of “money-iHusion.” This psychological factor has- 
a great importance m practical policy. For if it is there, it will be. 
possible to reduce real wages without reducing effective demand and 
money-profitability of investment In other words, it will be easier 
to get the ccoBomy out of dcpressvoa ; and if it is not there and the 
workers demand a certain level of real wages, depression cannot be 
remedied through a cut in real wages ; the methods employed will 
have to increase consumption and direct investment by the govern- 
ment. Similarly, the exact selection of monetary, fiscal and financial 
regulation of the economy will depend upon the institutional, 
structure of the economy. In a developed country there is an 
economic deficiency of aggregate demand mainly due to great 
inequalities of income leading to under-consumption on the parr of 
the rich and there is a lack of overall co-ordination of economic 
activity. There has to be an integration of the government budget 
with that of the budget of the nation in the interest of economic^ 
stability- In a backward economy, this integration has to be done, 
in the interest of economic development in order to release disequili- 
ing forces towards the growth. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Trade cycles are niainl) a feature of deieloped free enterprise 
economies and there is a general agreement as to the forces v.htclt 
aggravate the upward and downward nmement of the economy 

2 In Most of the modern free enterprise economies there exist 
built in stabilrers e g , income tax, social security and price supports 

3 But their effectiieness depends upon their sire igth and support 
by other measures Simple working of ‘stabilizers' should be supple- 
mented by intricate regulation of the economy 

4 In the inflationary phase the goiemment should try to check 
rise III cost, wages and prices through direct Steps and sclectnc credit 
control and through budget and taxation Investment should also be 
discouraged Deflut balance of trade should be tried for In the de- 
flationary phase above measwres should be reversed, but money wages 
should not be cut or raised Consumption and investment should be 
encouraged 

5 However, throughout the government must try to maintairr 
set toral balances aLo For this a thorough regulation of the country's 
Monetary and financial institutions is required These days probably 
controlling the financial institutions is becoming more important than 
controlling of banks alone fVe should try an overall stabihn and not 
absolute stability of each sector 

6 Foi the success of the anti cyclical policies psychologically 
the imestors and consumer’’ shall respond m the right way, and the 
reiponse should be known to the government Confidence in the govern- 
mental ability should be theie Technical and sociol rigirfilies should be 
the minimum possible 
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ttndency towards expansion is transmitted from one group to another 
sronpo indnstries and thus the svhole economy throngh the 
muJtiplier effect experiences a cumulative expansion 

n ^ 7'’' "f cnmnlative expansion cannot go on 

indefinitely The increasing volume of investment reouircs an 

increasing supply of money add ifthere IS some quanlitat^vriTn, , 
tion on It the rate of interest wonla-tend to rise This would amsi 

a further increase in investment 

hring.:gatut“:rar':heTp"^ 

employment and diminishing retnins begin to operme 

would tend to rise operate, the prices 

5 The rising prices would ultimately affect the n . r 
production and at this point the marginal efflcKncl of 
collapses with a suddenness which may be catastrophic 

The pessimistic attitude towards the mari!in,l ,<r. 
capital brings about a reversal of the trend and of 
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-lions to ,stcp, up th« of investment. The mistering of "the 

crisis thus lies in mastering the psychological crisis which is obviously 
a siow and gradual process. As Prof. Crowther has put it, “-The 
act of stopping a horse from drinking is necessarily sharp and 
sudden ; to bring him to the water and persuade him to drmk^ may 
be a much slower business.” 

Keynes has also explained the observed periodicity of the boom 
and slump. The boom would continue until the resources are fully 
emplojed prices rise and costs of production are affected. The 
entrepreneurs would react to jt by reducing investment — this is the 
beginning of the depression The period that elapses between the 
starting point of the depression and the beginning of the recovery 
is determined by two factors : (i) the time necessary for the wearing 
out and obsolescence of the durable capita), (») the time that elapses 
before excess stocks which accumulate towards the end of the boom 
can be absorbed. It would also depend upon the counteracting 
measures underiakcn by the government. Thus since the reversal 
is the result of an organic development and does not happen by 
accident, it naturally follows (bat it takes approximately the same 
time to work itself out on different occasions. Keynes estimates 
that the period of depression should not as a rule exceed 3 'to 5 
-years in a modern industrial economy. He suggests that these 
movements were more characteristic of the 19ih century than they 
-are of the 20th. During the 19th century the tremendous forces of 
economic growth maintained the marginal efficiency of capital at a 
level which taken m relation to the rate of interest was high enough 
to permit variations between full employment and less than full 
employment. In the 20th century the slowing down of factors like 
population growth, geographical expansion and the accumulation 
of capital has rendered full employment virtually unattainable m 
any economy following the traditional policy of hisses faire. The 
threat of secular stagnation has replaced the intermittent phenomenon 
of business cycle. 

: POINTS TO REMEMBER 

7. Keynes has not furnished any complete and dear-cut theory 
trade cyde. He merely attempts to shed light on some of ike 
important features of the pbenomenm of trade cycle. 

,2. According to Keynes the marginal e^ciency of capital is the 
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Villain of the piece The marginal efficiency of capital is a highly 
psychological phenomenon and ts subject to wide fluctuations 

3 The upswing is caused by a rise m the marginal efficiency of 
capital aud the consequent increase m investment ' The boom may 
come to an end on account of either a rise m the rate of interest or an 
increase in the cost of production 

4 The downswing ts caused by a fall tn the marginal efficiency 
of capital and the consequent fall in investment The depression comes 
to an end on account of the end of disinvestment and the compensatory 
public imesiment 

SELECT READINGS 

1 Keynes General Theory, Cb Xxll 
? Crowther, Geoffrey An Oulline of Money pp 154—165 
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Q, Explain the monetary cause of booms and depres* 
sions in industrial activities (<4^ra ’961) 

“The trade cycle Is a purely monetary phenomenon '* 
Discuss (Karnaiak I960) 

Do you agree with the view that monetary causes do not 
create the trade cycle but merely function as an aggravating 
Tactor .■* Give reasons for your answer {Gauhati 1960) 

Discuss how far the monetary theory of the trade cycle 
ofiTers an adequate explanation of periodicity and the turning 
t»oiuts {Delhi 1960) 

How, and to what extent, can business cycles be 
explained in terms of monetary factors {Delhi 1959) 

! ' Discuss the part played by monetary factors in the 
development of the business cycle {Karnatak 1959) 

Discuss critically the purely monetary theory of the 
trade cycle {Allahabad 1959) 

“The trade cycle is a purely monetary phenomenon ” 

Comment if recent investigations into the cause of the trade 

-cycle bear this out {Allahabad 1958) 
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Ans. A purely monetary explanation of the phenomenon of 
trade cycle vs'as furnished by the prominent monetary theorist R.G. 
Hawtrey. He propounded this thesis in a number of books h& 
wrote ; mention may particularly be made of the following : 

1. Good and Bad Trade {1913) 

2. Art of Central Banking {1927) 

3. Capital and Employment {1937). 

HawTrey insists that non-monetary factors such as crop failures, 
wars etc. may breed a partial depression in particular sectors of the 
economy but a general depression in the sense of the trade cycle 
cannot be induced by non-monetary factors alone. As Hawtrey has 
put it, “The variations in the effective demand which are the real 
substance of the trade cycle must be traced to changes in bank 
credit.”' Again, ‘‘The trade cycle is a monetary phenomenon because- 
general demand is itself a monetary phenomenon.”* 

In the business activity of every advanced industrial economy 
credit plays a crucial role. But the credit system is highly elastic 
or as he has pul ix “inherently unstable” — it can be expanded or 
contracted at any time. According to Hawtrey. this instability oT 
the credit system accounts for the phenomenon of trade cjxle. As 
the bank-rate constitutes the chief string of the credit system, the 
phases of the trade cycle depend upon the changes in bank-rate. 
Hawtrey maintains that changes in the bank-rate exercise a very- 
significant influence upon short-term borrowing — the borrowing by 
“dealers” who hold stock of goods with a %'iew to be able to meet 
variations in consumer demand. As the major part of their business 
is financed by borrowed credit they are highly sensitive to changes 
in the bank-rate. 

The upsiving of the trade cycle is brought about by an expan- 
sion of credit, i.e., by a lowering of the bank-rate. The sequence of 
events following a lowering of the bank-rate can be presented 
thus : 

1 . The dealers arc induced to hold a larger amount of goods. 
They place orders for more of goods to the producers. 

2. The producers experience a buoyancy of demand. They 
also perhaps borrow credit from the bank and expand the scale of 
production. 


1. Hiv,-itej—Cap‘iotcpdEir^l4>jBmf, p. 64 

2. Ibid, p. 65 
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3 The tendency towards expansion is transmitted from one 
group of industries to another With the expansion of output, cm- 
ployment and income also increase 

4 With the increase in incomes, the consumers’ outlay increa- 
ses and the dealers find their stocks depleting There result further 
orders to producers, a further increase m productive capacity, m 
consumers’ incomes and outlay 

There are two additional factors which aggravate the upswing. 
First, as the economy tends to reach a state of full employment, 
prices begin to rise The speculative motive of the dealers comes, 
into operation and they are tempted to hold larger stocks to sell at 
higher prices later Secondly, the velocity of circulation of money 
tends to increase both because of the briskness of trade and tho 
speculation of the people Since the value of money gradually falls,, 
people readily spend idle balances which may be at their disposal 

In short, a vicious spiral of mfiation fed by a continuous- 
expansion of bank credit is set up 

But tbe process of expansion cannot go on indefinitely The 
man made limitations, limitation imposed by law and custom are 
brought into play The central bank m its anxiety to maintain price 
stability or exchange stability steps in and puts a check upon the 
credit system But since the progress of expansion after it has been 
allowed to gather a certaia momentum can be stopped only by a 
jolt there is always the danger that expansion will not merely be 
stopped but reversed 

The downswing of the trade cycle brought about by a contrac- 
tion of credit is no less cumulative than the process of expansion 
The sequence of events in this case is — the dealers reduce their stocks^ 
the producers experience a slackening of demand, employment, 
output and incomes shrink and thus a vicious spiral of deflation sets 
in In the downswing, the speculative motive of the consumers 
plays a more important role As the pnccs are falling day by day 
(or value of money is rising) the consumers postpone purchases la 
the hope of attaining better terms later and this aggravates the 
depression 

The process of contraction again cannot be permanent The 
central bank ultimately intervenes and starts a policy of expansion 
of credit This brings about a revival and the period of revival is. 
readily followed by a boom 


TPTT*— 
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Why do the upswing and downswing occur at regular inter- 
vals ? Hawtrey contends that periodicity is not an essential feature 
of the trade cycle. The Gold Standard was primarily responsible 
for the periodicity of the trade cycle. Under the automatic working 
of the gold standard, the length of the cycle was determined 
by the rate of progress of the processes on which the cycle depended.^ 
the absorption of the currency during the period of expansion an' 
its return during the period of contraction. Since 1914 the 
automatic mechanism of the Gold Standard has ceased to function 
and the previous marked regularity in the alternation of periods of 
prosperity and depression has gone with the Gold Standard. 

In short, according to the monetary theory, the trade cycle is 
due to variations in the purchasing power of the community. As 
Hawtrey observes, "The trade cycle is nothing but a replica of an 
outright money mflaiion and deflation." And lor ihe occurrence 
of booms and slumps, the bankers are responsible in the ultimate 
analysis. Indeed a single bank or banker cannot go very far, but 
the banking ssytem can. If one bank or a group of banks expands 
credit, other banks will fled their reserves strengthened and will be 
induced, sometimes forced to expand too. In this way, a group of ' 
banks can carry with it the whole banking system. 

How acceptable IS this monetary interpretation of trade cycle? 
The answer would depend upon what Hawtrey exactly means. If 
be means that trade cycle cannot be explained without the assistance 
of monetary factors, probably all would readily agree. That money 
is not a mere "veil” and it plays a significant role in determining 
the nature and level of economic activity is commonplace view in 
the modern economics. If, on the other hand, Hawtrey means to 
suggest (as he apparently does) that the monetary factors alone are 
sufficient for causing cyclical fluctuations, it would be difficult to 
accept his theory on theoretical as well as practical grounds. At 
best, the monetary theory is an incomplete explanation of the trade 
cycle. 

In the first place, the superstructure of the monetary theory is'- 
based upon the crude orthodox Quantity Theory of Money. As 
this is based on a host of unrealistic assumptions, the foundation 
of the monetary theory is extremely weak. 

Secondly, as has been rightly pointed out by Prof. Harrod, 
the theory does not touch the originating cause of the phenomenoir 
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4)f trade cycle What starts the expansion or contraction What 
forces induce the bankers to expand credit at one time and suddenly 
•contract credit at another time "* The theory does not provide any 
satisfactory aswer to these crucial issues 

Finally, granted that monetary factors are the sufficient cause 
of trade cycle, It follows that the banking policy has a prompt and 
effective influence on the course of the cycle This is not fully 
supported by monetary experience In 1938, for instance, the Fede- 
ral Reserve System of America carried the process of credit expan- 
sion to fantastic extremes but all m vain It did not have any appre- 
ciable influence on the busin'^ss activity This suggests that the 
■monetary theory lanores technological and psychological factors and 
forces which play a signiftcant role in the causation of the phenomena 
of trade cycle 

In the recent literature on trade cycle the purely monetary 
approach of Hawtrey has been abandoned and more scientific expla- 
nations of trade cycle have been offered by Keynes, Robertson, 
Hicks and many others. According to Prof Hicks whose theory is 
the most widely accepted one, the trade cycle can be explained exclu- 
sively m real terms without invoking the monetary factor^ 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

J The purely monetary theory of trade cycle has been orfvoncea 
by Hawtrey according to whom instabtUiy of credit is solely respon- 
sible for the cyclical fluctuations The upswing begins with an 
■expansion of credit and the downswing with the contraction of credit 

2 The upswing and downswing alternate on account of the 
jntenention of the central bank necessitated by law and custom 

3 The periodicity is not an essential feature of the trade cycle 
The Gold Standard nos responsible for the regularity of intervals bet- 
ween the boom and depression 

4 The monetary theory is at best an inadequate explanation 
^f the trade cycle It does not explain the root cause of the pheno 
menon If the monetary factors alone are responsible for the trade 
cycle, the monetary authority should be able to control the course of 
the business cycle. But this is not borne out by experience showing 
clearly that there are other factors non monetary m character which 
are beyond the control of the monetary authority 
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0.. What is the relation of economic growth to flnctu> 
ations? Do you agree with the view that the trade cycle is 

only . of ,ho post ? J 

foro, "r growth oI„.ys tokos the 

form of cyelictil fluctuations in output? Examine in thi. 
context the influence of the iactors of growth and the factors. 
Which produce osciUations. (4'«< /w” 

Ana. The history of (be advanced capitalistic economiec 

reveals that economic growth has been achieved through a series of 
cyclical Suctuarions. I, would be more appropriate To conM Thar 
secular growth has not been seriously hampered by the recurrent uoc 
and downs, characterisina th.* as*- ^ ^ recurrent ups- 

been engaging the minds of economists since lung A u 

cyclical monetary and fiscal measures have cor^e imi , 

because of the desire for stability within existence 

the capitalistic order. «■' S'-nal framework of 

that growth comes about in respnnsn to the fel't“eed ‘of"? 

mty. The need rakes the form of certain I'T!? tommn- 

btinm in a given situation caused by certain historicarh” 

set up and in order to correct the imbahmoe, a fresh 

tme aevdy comes into etisrence. The need is satisfied remp'or^Jy' 
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-and a certain passing eqmtibrktttii comes into existence This is only 
a short lived equilibrium because no sooner the old needs are satisfied, 
new needs appear in their place, resulting in the appearance of a 
new disequilibrium and hence, again a fresh wave of activity comes 
into motion This process of transition from on* state of disequili- 
brium to another, through some intermediate stages of temporary 
positions of seeming equilibrium continues ad infinitum Vain, 
indeed, has been the search for stability Clever historians find that 
this process of oscillation with the ebb and flow of economic activi- 
ties IS inevitable if humanity is to march towards higher and 
higher summits of growth Some theoreticians openly contend that 
balanced growth is nothing short of a myth because it is totally 
contrary to all historical experiences On this basis has been drawn 
Ihe inference that economic growth always takes the form of 
cyclical fluctuations in output Lack of fluctuations is equated with 
a state of stagnation and decay rath*rthan with a state of stable 
development 

The line of reasoning appears to be this Growth has always 
been preceded by fluctuations and therefore fluctuations are inherent 
IQ the process of growth Fluctuations are not only inherent in 
growth but they are responsible for growth There would be no 
growth at all without fluctuations Here is one of the best instances 
of a VICIOUS circle of reasoning on the basis of a misplaced imputa- 
tion of an effect to a wrong cause, mistaking a shadow for the 
substance Fluctuations have not been the cause of growth nor are 
fluctuations inherent in the process of growth— fluctuations m the 
cyclical sense of the term We can cite instances of growth without 
fluctuations and also of fluctuations without growth The example of 
Soviet econoinc growth IS the best instance of development without 
the usual cyclical fluctuations of a capitalist society Similarly, 
fluctuations have also been there even in the backward areas of 
the world, without ever producing even the symptoms of growth 
Fluctuations have thus been neither the cause, nor the consequence 
of economic development They have been just a characteristic 
feature of the working of the capitalistic order The end of capital- 
ism would also mean the end of cyclical fluctuations as we under- 
stand ths phenomenon today What should rightly be attributed 
-to the capitalistic order has been wrongly attributed to the process 
of growth 
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Discoveries and inventions, the development of scientific know- 
ledge, the apphcdtion of knowledge to economic ends, the evolution 
of basic propensities conducive to economic growth, the overthrow of 
ideals opposed to economic development, economic ambitions pro* 
pelled by military and political goads, the instinctive love of comfort, 
luxury and a glonus living rolling in prosperity etc., which have 
been at the root of economic development, can by no stretch of 
imagination be attributed to fluctuations Nor have the anti-cyclical 
monetary and fiscal measures widely undertaken in countries like 
Britain cried a halt to further development. If anything, growth can 
get ahead much belter without fluctuations 

This does not mean that trade cycle is only a matter of the- 
past. Production under the rules of unbridled capitalism must 
necessarily lead to the usual economic fluctuations because of the 
retention of the causes which are held responsible for the ups and 
downs. Under-consuraption. over saving, speculation, accumulation 
of inventories in order to take advantage of a possible rise in prices, 
ational projection of current economic trends into an uncertain 
'uture, the unaccountable ebb and flow of the waves of optimism 
and pessimism, the erratic behaviour of the stock exchanges etc., 
are bound to continue when production is carried on in an unco* 
ordinated fashion by a large number of individuals and when income 
develops a lutural tendency to get concentrated heavily in the hands 
of a small mmoniy. It is only when an agency like the state emp- 
loys contracyclical budgetary and monetary measures that there is- 
some possibility of a reduction in the amplitude of the fluctuations. 
Even limited state interference, howe\er, is strictly speaking against 
the rules of the game. Even with an all vigUant state set against 
fluctuations one could not assert with confidence that trade-cycles- 
would be only a matter of the past Even with an integrated fiscal 
and monetary policy, the state might not succeed m completely 
eradicating trade cycles, because m a predominantly capitalistic order, 
the proportion of the economic activities which the state could in- 
fluence by its own policy might not be really very significant. So 
long as the lure of profits continues, economic activity is bound to- 
insvmr, okypiv't? sad KgaiaCtaas of (fis sfare. ft is, of course 

well recognised that taxation, public expenditure, government grants^ 
and subsidies, public debis, bank rate policy of the central bahk, 
credit control, open market operations etc. can exercise a good deal 

of influence in. directingthe activities in the private sector of the^ 
economy This is all the same no siiarantee fhaf the state wnnld 
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succeed in completely elimioaimg trade cycles so as to justify the- 
statement that ‘trade cycle is now a matter of the past’ 

We may ’draw certain lessons from trade cycle theories for 
understanding the problems of growth of the backward areas but 
basically the two problems appear to be radically different In spite 
of a good deal of scratching of the brain economic theoreticians 
have not been m a position so far to evolve a universally acceptable 
theory of growth “The Wealth of Nations”, the “Net National 
Product , the “National Dividend”, the “National Income”, as 
explained by Smith, Marshall, Pigou and Fisher could be taken to 
be older theories of growth During the last twenty years there 
has been a plethora of literature on economic growth The days 
of Schumpeter, Weber and Marx are also gone We now ha\e m 
the field, among many others, Lewis, Kuznets, Rostow, Cohn Clark 
etc, but none of them has been able to evolve a rounded theory of 
development There is however, a good hope that out of the fer^ 
mentation of thought brewing at present, something concrete might 
emerge If one hopes to understand the problems of growth merely 
by understanding the problems of fluctuations, one is very likely to- 
be rudely disillusioned The problem of fluctuations appears to be 
just a minor fry in comparison with the biggest problem of ecoaomio 
development 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

7 Ilistor) of capitalism reveals that growth has come about 
despite recurrent economic fluctuations 

2 Growth and fluctuations — what is the cause and what is the 
consequence Is there any relationship between the two 

3 What are the conditions for growth Can we attribute the 
fulfilment of these conditions to economic fluctuations 

4 The fallacy of‘ before this, and hence because of this " 

5 Integrated fiscal and monetary policy to avoid trade cycles-^ 
“trade cycles” could not be a matter of the past 

6 Factors that influence growth— different theories 
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Q.. Explain the relationship between the general 
level of wages and the rate of economic progress, both in 
advanced and developed economies. {Gauhati 1960 ) 

progress of a given economy obvionslv 
“a 'J' l>f“Sress-promoting factors find ful'- 

filment and obstacles to growth are broken. During a period of rapid 
3 oT '“-'““"e fK'ors exercise a massive infln- 

S. ner f“«ors in such a way that in succes- 

loes onTncr of “ Si'en economv 

mark of Zr”® 'Z Proc=ss. The most distinctive hall- 

Z™ °PP">Sress is the improvement in the productive capacity of a 

Z7Z a?r Pf P™>«.on K and 

iress 'la path of pro-' 

be the moit reiia'bir IT '"'"‘‘'““''p r^Pacity which one conid take to 
.he b«rof^te^ “a" 

«s. improving effloienc? of labo^ ‘‘'f T'S' 

'overy of new marZ? . ’ “P“'b“'alrnn of capitai, dis- 

progress oriented change in thrm"”'°' “ 

It is IS awfuily ditBcuit to ott -k^ Soyernmentai administration etc. 

particniatfaeLra^ZrSZulrr^' 

experience that economic n ^ y because of the historical 
world has been brouaht ah'°fT* “ advanced areas of the 

stances. » ™riety of antecedent eirenm- 

gencral level o'fwaZandl'he r'"' relationship between the 
advanced and undctdcveloned cZ'" '“"Pram progress, both in 
of economic progress to men .k have defined the rate 

doctive capacity of the con! improvement in the prdr< 

the relatioLhipVeUe „ ZT''"; , '» 'gamine 

ment in the productive eapLft, "f tlfr™ the improve- 

advanced economy and hJv* in («) an 

relationship between wages ind mZ"'? Further, this 

be examined t!y sifting the connection ‘''™‘‘’P“'“' '““'>1 best 
...kink ° between the several factors 

"“"■"brveneraHevelofw.vcc, We have 
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also to appreciate bow certain changes in the general level of wages 
would help towards breaking the obstacles to growth Our examina- 
tion of the problem would obviously proceed on the assumption that 
the economic mechanism in question is to operate in accordance with 
the rules of a free society 

In an advanced economy, progress implies not so much a dis 
tmet improvement in the productue capacity, which by definition 
has already reached a high level, as the full utilisation of the capa- 
city, already brought into existence May it be noted that this does 
not adumbrate that a further improvement in productive capacity is 
no progress for an already developed economy All that >t implies is 
that the advanced economies are more concerned with the problem 
of stabilisation of employment and production rather than with the 
task of raising productive capacity from the ‘boot straps’ as is the 
case with the backward economies We, therefore, have to examine 
the relationship between the general level of wages and the problem 
of stabilisation of the working of the advanced economies at a high 
level of productivity Incidentally, a reference could also be made to 
the question of further iraprovement in the productive capacity of an 
advanced economy The Keynesian school of thought has done a 
thorough job in thrashing this problem in all its details and we 
could do no better than picking up tbe principle strands of reasoning 
advanced by Keynesian order to understand the relationship between 
the general level of wages and economic progress 

For an advanced economy, progress mainly implies stabilisation 
and stabilisation depends on tbe continued, unfailing maintenance of 
aggregate demand for commodities as well as for factors of produc- 
tion at a level of full employment of the resources, available at any 
particular point of time Maintenance of aggregate demand at a 
high level is the key to progress so far as the advanced economies 
are concerned We have, therefore, to examine the relationship 
between the general level of wages and the maintenance of aggregate 
demand at a high level The role of wages could be examined from 
two angles— (a) from the view-point of the employers who regard 
wages as a significant item of cost and (b) from tbe view-point of 
the workers who regard wages as the sole source of their [income It 
is the job of the economic analyst to appreciate both the view-points 
and CO ordinate the two from tbe angle of the working of the 
economy as a whole 

In the capitalist societies high wages have always b§en regarded 
a hindrance to progress because of the eternal conflict between capital 
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and labour and because of the mistalcen belief of the capitalists that 
•‘the lower the wages, the greater the profits'*. The capitalists have 

looked upon wages as no more than irksome costs to be suffered on 

the score of inevitability. It is not only the capitalists but even some 
of the top-ranking economists like Pigou who held that unemploy- 
ment could be explained, by and large, in terms of wage-rigidity. 
Given a certain amount of wage flexibility, they thought, full employ- 
ment would auiomaiically be ensured and die economy would function 
smoothly without any hindrance. This snug belief of the pre-Keyne- 
sian era was totally blown up on the publication of the General 
Theory in the year 1936. Wages constitute not merely cost to the 
employers but they are the mam source of demand for production. 
There is a depression of demand if wages be low because it is the 
wage-earners who have a high propensity to consume. It is now 
widely accepted that great inequalities of wealth and income, accom- 
panied by the low propensity to consume of the rich is mostly 
responsible for the chronic deficiency of demand and hence, the 
instability of the capitalistic order. The remedy for instability U to 
prevent a fall m demand which m turn could be ensured best by 
upgrading wages and stimulating consumption. Over-saving or 
under-consuitiptioa cheocies of trade cycles hold that sagging demand 
could be buttressed only by siiinulatiDg consumption and investment 
in such a way that the total expenditure of the community would 
be enough to absorb all that has been produced. Harrod has 
pointed out the dangers of ovet-mvestroent which more or less 
perniancntly raise the productive capacity and impose the necessity 
of corresponding order of repetitive expenditure if durable invest- 
ments arc to be continuously utilised. The danger of under-utilis- 
ation of capacity is inherent in all advanced economies unless wages 
are kept at a high level so as to ensure unfailing demand. Progress 
in the advanced economies could be eiuured by a better distribution 
of income which in turn could best be done by reducing the size of 
profits, rent and interest in relation to wage. The advanced econo- 
mies are not likely to be faced with the problem of a shrinkage in 
the investible funds of community due to a rise m wages. There 
is such a surfeit of capital in the advanced economies that ihp era- 
nomic theoreticians think in terms of accelerated depreciation in 
order to keep the doors open for further investment ! The problem 
in the backward economies is exactly the opposite. 

In the underdeveloped areas of the world, the principal 
' ahstacIeJo prnwthJias hpen rhi- rfirnnir «hnrlfio<* nF an ^ 
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surplus, accompanied by a technological backwardness, low efficiency 
of labour, the predominance of primitive primary occupations, result- 
ing in a constant under utilisation of the known resources, let alone 
the fact that the resources of these areas need to be further explored 
The relationship between the general level of wages and economic 
progress is more difficult to examine in the context of an under deve- 
loped situation than in the case of the advanced economies There 
are quite a few conflicting strands of thought It is argued that 
wages in the initial stages of growth of a backward economy must be 
kept low m order to release as large a size of the national income as 
possible to form the invesitble surplus which is pointed out to be the 
condition for growth A good deal of historical evidence from the 
early stages of growth of the currently advanced economies is 
proffered in support of the thesis that high wages in the early stages 
would be incompatible with the requirements of a growing economy 
High wages would reduce the size of the mvcstible surplus and thus 
would hamper the rate of growth of the economy It is also pointed 
out that labour in tbe pre industriaf situation is by and large in- 
efficient and hence wages must also be low because of the producti- 
vity of labour In tbe over populated, under developed countries 
of the world, tbe supply of labour, especially unskilled labour is so 
much m excess of demand that tbe general level of wages is 
ridiculously low 

It IS often said that there IS no incentiie for investment in a 
backward economy because of the general lack of demand The 
general lack of demand is partly due to the low Je\el of wages 
Labour IS of a poor quality primarily due to the low levels of living 
of the workers necessitated by low wages Marginal productivity 
of the workers is low not only because of the ineffi^'iency of labour 
but also because of technological backwardness and inefficiency of 
management 

There is little to be gained by way of added mvestible surplus 
)V cutting down wages It would further reduce the efficiency of 
''abour Much could be gained by cutting the superfluous consump- 
tion of the rich to add to the mvestible surplus In a backward 
situation, there is a much greater shortage of the human capital 
rather than the physical capital We can never hope to build up 
the necessary human capital unless we ensure at least a living wage. 
As It IS, the general level of wages is much too low to permit 
workers to build up their health and skill which is the very foundatiois 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Definition of progress — improvement in productive capacity. 

2. Factors that promote end those that hamper economic 
progress. 

3. Jn an advanced economy, the conception of progress implies 
more a matter of stabilising economic activity and not so much a basic 
improvement in the productive capacity. 

4. In a backward economy, growth has to start from the “grass- 
roots'’. 

5. In a developed economy, “wages" would be (he main source 
of demand. Fallacious conclusions could be drawn by looking upon 
wages merely as “costs". 

6. There are good many gaps in a situation of under-develop- 
ment, the most important of which is human capital. Wages are 
closely concerned with the construction of human-capital. 


30 

Q,. “In a growing underdeveloped economy, the demand 
for money (at constant prices) would expand at a faster rate 
than the supply of output.” Discuss. {Bombay 1962) 

Ans The primary issue that arises in this connection is the 
concept of the demand for money. The demand for money is a 
demand for money regardless of whether a country is developed or 
under-developed. The relevance of development, under-development 
and the process of growth n there in so far as they affect the 
demand for money. The central point is the demand for money 
in a growing economy at constant prices. Constancy of prices is s-- 
very unrealistic assumpUoo ia the context of a growiag underdeve- 
loped economy but, all the same, our analysis must be made on 
•this assumption. 

The demand for money is the demand for holding money as 
a means of ready purchasing power, rather than holding other 
.assets which could be purchased by a person who has a certain 
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” money The demand for holding money rather than 

r,=r«. *. »r=xr.sr.rrp^s 

on their purses . pf ,ij 5 opportunities of 

retmTaTortine on the stock exchanges The hcuidily preference 
of tLoeonle or the demand for money, increases or deereases in 
of the people ,n the motivation that accounts for 

accordance « th the ^ ,t 

liquidity preference inoansarCd^^^ proforence would decline If 
the workers are paid at short intervals liquidity preference would 

f rigorous restrictions be imposed by the governmen of 

f"“ ,„onth= opportunities for making a progt on the stock 
hatioes houiditv preference would decline A decline in the liqui* 
exchanges, liquid ty ptet«^^ .n the demand for money 

aSHise mthe liquidity perferenee ts an index of the increase m 
the demand for money 

In a growing underdeveloped economy, there is a constant 
•ffort to raise the rate of investment in the private as well as the 
public sectors of the economy where both of them exist together 
or ehe derate of investment m the public sector alone goes on 
or else, in „.„ss of development, as in a communist 

mcreasing enterprise is not allowed to exist The 

prepareLssto invest is the preparedness to hold assets other than 
money and hence, in a growing economy in which investment keeps 
on expanding, the liquidity preference should go on declining or in 
other words, the demand for money should go on declining This, 
however, is a misleading conclusion To be able to invest, the 
Lrepreneurs have to collect a sufBcient amount of liquid cash and 
hence the demand for liquid cash keeps on increasing This is 
- .fflci’ently evidenced by the fresh stream of stocks and shares that 
are issued by various joint stock companies or by the spurt in the 
demand for mvestiblc liquid funds from the banks and other 
financiers The loans floated by the government in order to be 
able to invest is also an instance of the demand for liquid funds 
for purposes of investment A decline in liquidity preference is 
meaningful only if there is a pnor liquidity to be liquidated If the 
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prior liquidity is not there, there is no question of the willingness to 
invest. Thus in a growing underdeveloped economy, the demand for 
bolding money increases in order to prepare the economy to create 
other assets. The demand for liquidity increases with a view to use 
the liquid funds for creating productive assets. The demand for 
investible funds is the demand for liquid money and thus, we come to 
the paradoxical conclusion that a decline tn the liquidity perfcrence 
so far as investment is concerned leads to an increased demand for 
liquid investible funds. 

The process of economic development is nothing but the pro- 
cess of investment in diverse fields of the economy in order to 
create the necessary preconditions for a sustained rate of growth of 
income. The income that is generated because of investment creates 
a demand for goods and services in accordance with the multiplier 
principle. The total volume ol (ransacuons in the economy keeps 
on rising and hence, even if the prices remain constant, it i$ 
inevitable that the demand for money should keep on rising. If 
we accept Fisher’s equation of exchange in terms of MVssPT in 
which M stands for the quantity of money as represented by the 
amount of notes and coins and V stands for the velocity of circula- 
tion of money, le, the number of tunes that a unit of currency 
changes hands during a given period of time. P stands for the general 
level of prices and T stands for the lota) volume of transactions, the 
facts are clear that T keeps on increasing as the economy grows to 
higher stages of growth Every increase m T necessarily postulates 
an increase either in M or in V. In fact, we should also introduce 
in this context the role of M and V which stand for the value of 
credit that is advanced by the banks and the velocity of circulation 
of credit respectively. A backward economy that aspires to grow 
f^st Jias to meet the increase in the demand for money by increasing 
the suppljTof currency as well as by sttmulating the expansion of bank- 
credit. V and U automatically expand in response to the grovi’ing 
needs of the economy. Demand is extremely brisk because of 
diminishing unemployment and the distribution of more and more of 
purchasing power in the community. 

adiVntm To tbVs ■noimsA TArenomenon, there is the process o. 
monetisation of the economy because, the mutual cancellation of the 
obligation to pay that takes place under barter disappears with the 
growth of the economy. The mediation of money to lubricate the 
■exchange transactions becomes a normal habit and this is an added 
reason why the demand for money keeps on rising. 
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As against the increase m Ihc demand for money which is 
nothing but the demand for expenditure, the supply of output is 
rather slow The supply of output has to be slow m the conditions 
of backwardness of an underdeveloped economy since the infra- 
structure does not exist in the early stages and the sort of enterprise 
-apart from governmental enterpise js not adequate to organise the 
production of goods m demand Besides, investment m the first 
phase of growth is usually done towards the end of creating overhead 
facilities in the economy or creating the capital base It takes quite 
some time for the capital goods to come into existence and further, 
some more of time fo' the consumers coods to flow, with the help 
of the capital goods thus creaicu Production lags behind invest 
ment since investment cannot mature into production all of a sudden 
Inelasticity of output is however, a purely temporary phenomenon 
-and the very purpose of dav-lopment is to break that inelasticity 

That, m a growing economy the demand for money (at constant 
prices) would expand at a faster rate than the supply of output is 
evidenced by the fact that the process of growth is invariably 
characterised by the appearance of inflationary conditions in the 
economy Excess of monetary demand in the context of inelastic or 
not particularly elastic supplies is the mam cause for the appearance 
of infidtionary conditions m the economy In fact, prices cannot at 
all remain constant in a situation in which a continually swelling 
stream of money meets with a stream of goods and services that 
remains persistently thin at the early stages The statement conse- 
■quently appears quite valid 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Tht primary issue is the concept of the demand for money and 
she impact of the process of growth on the demand for money 

2 The second issue is the elasticity of supply of output m 
response to the rise in the demand for capital goods as well as consumer 
goods 

3 The third point is the explanation why the demand for money 
in the early stages of growth of a backward economy increases faster 
than the increase m output 

4 The demand for money can be conceived m terms of the 
liquidity preference’ of the people or in terms of Fishers equation of 
■exchange 
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5. In a growing economy, the demand for funds goes on increase 
mg on account of the transactions mothe which becomes \ery powerful 
in ihe context of growth. 

6. A/, V, M' and V increase enormously w response to the 
demands of deiehpment. 

7. Deficiencies of the infra structure, iime-Jags in production, 
society ofprnale enterprise etc., account for the inelasticities in output 
in the short run. 

31 

Q. Examine ch« vi«w that integration of monetary and 
fiscal policies is essential for a policy of development witH 
stability. (Gujarat 1959) 

Formulate a monetary policy for an underdeveloped 
country aiming at planned economic development. 

(W.B.C.S. J958) 

Ans. Developracni with stability is really an trcellent goal to 
aspire for, since there is certainly no point in living constantly under 
the threat of instability, having once attained a high stage of deve- 
lopment. The depression of 1929 has left indelible scars on the 
minds of the economists, politicians and the business people alike 
especially of the industrialised coonlnes of the West. Even today, 
we find that the U S.A. is ceaselessly obsessed with the fear of a 
possible recession in business, resulting m all the usual horrors of 
shrinking profits, increasing unemployment, falling incomes, dwindl- 
ing demand which push the economy down the steep slope of a 
depression. How to preserve the basic frame-work of the capital- 
istic order and yet ensure a smooth and stable period of prosperity 
has been a challenging question to the economic theoreticians and 
the votaries of democracy ever siaix the days of the historic depres- 
sion. The socialists argue that instability is inherent in the capital- 
istic economies because of the bek of over-all co-ordination, great 
inequalities in the distribution of wealth and incomes which must 
necessarily lead to a shrinkage of aggregate demand owing to the 
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low purchasing power of the vast majority of the poor classes, tho 
necessity for the rich to save a considerab’e proportion of their 
incomes because of their attaining the point of satiation so far as 
consumption is concerned and hence, a high propensit} to save etc. 
Moreover, a certain amount of instability js inherent in producing 
for an uncertain market, in anticipation of a future demand The 
socialists believe that there is no escape from instability, short of a 
total over all planning which brings about a co ordination of the 
activities of numerous individuals in the interests of the society as a 
whole 

The Keynes’an school of Ihongbt has brought forward certain 
novel proposals which strike a compromise between absolute Jaissez 
fane on the one hand and total over-all planning under a totalitarian 
regime on the other These proposals are embodied in their monetary 
and fiscal plans to regulate the working of the economic mechanism 
without the fear of the pitfalls arising out of the business cycles 
These proposals usually go by the name of contracyclical budgetary 
and monetary policy 

Taxation, public expenditure, administration of governmental 
loans, public works, governmental grants and subsidies etc , form a 
part of the fiscal policy of the slate Monetary policy covers the 
regulation of the structure of interest rates, credit-control, open 
market polic>, determination of the quantity of currency and coins 
m circulation etc Monetary policy and fiscal policy are, really 
speaking, not two totally mdepeodcnt schemes which work on their 
own in their own spheres It is too well known m the post- 
Keynesian era to need any emphasis that any economic policy has 
a senes of repercussions throughout the economy Taxation policy 
and fiscal policy are not only mutually complementary but m fact, 
taxation policy should be a part of the monetary policy of the state 

We are required to think in terms of bending fiscal policy and 
monetary policy towards the goal of achieving development with 
stability When markets are booming, fiscal policy has to be so- 
designed as to mop up the excess of money m the public hands. 
The state ought to have a surplus budget during a period of boom. 
A surplus budget implies not only heavier taxation but also reduced 
expenditure, so that governmental admmisfration as a part of the- 
economy does not contribute lo the intensification of the boom 
■which sets the entrepreneurs afloat on the wildest of dreams of 
amassing a huge fortune as early as possible before the boom booms 
TETC— U 
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out. It is necessary to curb excessive enthusiasm in order to avoid 
the crash, which is sure to come at a later date. Governmental 
■debt-administration must also be synthesised in tune with the gene- 
ral anti-cyclical fiscal policy. The government has to raise loans 
rather than repay the same during a period of boom. There is no 
room at all for embarking on a scheme of public work when the 
boom is on. If anything, some of the works already started must 
be withdrawn from execution, if possible. This is, in substance, 
the essence of the fiscal policy to be pursued during a period of 
boom. 

Monetary policy during a boom aims at reducing the 
accessibility of entrepreneurs to sources of easily invf*stible resources. 
Raising of the bank-rate, selling of treasury bills to the public, 
raising the ratio of liquid deposits of the banks to the total advances, 
imposing rigid restriction on the banks in order to control their 
lending policy etc., are some of the monetary measures advised to 
be undertaken in conjunction with appropriate fiscal measures to 
•combat a boom. These measures, however, may or may not work, 
^hen prices keep on soaring, entrepreneurs normally do not mind 
borrowing at a high rate of interest The government can throw 
treasury bills open to the public but if there be better alternatives 
for investment, people with savings to invest may not buy the bills. 
The banks themselves might offer attractive terms to their customers 
and in spite of a higher liquidity ratio, they might do a roaring 
business Defiance of actual physical restrictions is difiicult but 
the lute of enormous profits might induce a large nnopen business. 
Fiscal measures appear to be more effective because budgetary pro- 
posals are compulsory and not left to the sweet will and pleasure of 
private individuals. 

Prevention of the occurrence of a depression is far more 
difficult. Tax-concessions, increased grants and subsidies, expansion 
•of public works, repayment of loans to enable the public to spend 
more etc , are some of anti-depression fiscal measures. Lowering 
the bank rale, lowering the liquidity ratio of the banks, liberal 
discounting of bills, buying of shares etc., are some of the anti-' 
depression monetary measures. In the face of sagging prices and 
dwindling profits, these measures might not suffice to fill the 
■entrepreneurs with a robust sense of optimism to inspire them to 
intense economic activity so as to combat the onslaught of a 
depression. 
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Monetary and fiscal policies which might prove ineffective, 
taken independently, have to be integrated into a coherent single 
Scheme so as to ensure development with stability It is obvious that 
A t ulti frontal intensive attack should be much more powerful in its 
■operations than a unilateral fiscal or monetary policy Moreover, 
there is a certain amount of complementarity between the two sets 
•of measures and, hence both have to be taken together The State 
can give a general direction to the course of the economy by its own 
fiscal and monetary policy, especially so in the advanced economies 
The fiscal and monetary measures envisaged for an advanced 
■economy during a stale of depression have to be duly intensified m 
Ihc case of an underdeveloped economy aiming at a planned pro 
gramme of development The advanced economies are bothered 
about stability, having attained a high stage of growth The back- 
ward economies have to design deliberately a clean break with a 
state of stable equilibrium at a low level of production and con- 
sumption The process of development deliberately disequili 
brates the economy in order to build up additional productive 
capacity A planned programme of development necessarily implies 
an ever increasing expansion m the sphere of the state and hence, 
A corresponding increase to the fiscal and monetary activities of 
tht state 

Where planning is partial, as m the case of India, the fiscal and 
■monetary policies have to be so framed as to encourage large scale 
investment especially in the strategic sectors of the economy Taxa- 
tion must not discourage mvestroent , must curb unnecessary con- 
■sumption , must discourage functiooless imports , must regulate the 
pattern of investment Monetary policy should also seek to achieve 
the goal of increasing investment in desirable channels 

There has to be an integration of fiscal and monetary policy 
with the aims and objects of a planned programme of development 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

/ The inherent mstability of the capitalistic order— lecurrent 
periodical crises— the threat of a depression always round the cornet 

2 The Keynesian diagnosis of the malady 

3 The components of a fiscal policy— taxation, public expendi- 
ture, public loans etc 

4 The constituents of a monetary policy — bank rate policy, 
^pen market operations, liquidity ratio of the banks, policy of the cent’- 
lal bank towards money, etc 
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5, Contra-cyclical fiscal and monetary policy. 

6. The role of money in promoting economic development on a 
planned basis. 
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Q, . Show how and to what extent monetary poli^ 
can he used to promote economic development. 

{Allahabad 1960} 

Discuss the relation of money to economic growth. 

{Gujarat I9SS) 

Ans. To wbat extent mooetary policy could be bent to sub* 
serve the ends of economic growth is a question of greater theoretical 
importance and of unmense practical significance, especially to th^ 
underdeveloped areas of the world. During the last twenty years, 
no single topic has engaged tbe minds of eniinent economists ail over 
the world as the problem of economic development of the backward 
countries, covering between themselves about two*third of the human 
race. The problems confronting the underdeveloped areas of the 
world arc so grave that all ways and means must be explored in the 
direction of promoting a rapid economic growth in order to- 
emancipate billions of members of the human society from the 
strangulating hold of extremely low levels of income. 

The advanced countries of the world have found, by experience, 
that monetary policy could be employed to liberate their economies 
from the cyclical ups and downs. Economists like Keynes, Hansen 
and Lemer have convincingly argued that there is a possibility of 
stabilising the working of the capitalistic order just by manipu- 
lating monetary and fiscal policy without seriously interfering witb 
the rules of a free society. They have prescribed preventive and 
oirative monetarv measures to avert violent flucmatiotLS in. the- 
advanced 'economies. Th«r diagnosis as well as prescription is 
obviously based on the experience of the industrially advanced 
countries. Perhaps by analogy, the question has now come up as to 
^^itlhet’ monetary policy could also be manipulated to promoie to 
economic growth of the backward areas. 
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There are economies and economies which could be called 
underdeveloped and It IS rather difficult to examine the relationship 
between monetary policy and economic development in a genral 
way, covering backward countries with different degrees of under- 
•de\elopment, due to a variety of distinct economic and social 
antecedents of their own What immediately matters, however, for 
our purposes is the extent of monetisation lo a given economy 
Monetary measures could be expected lo evoke the intended res- 
ponse to the extent that the backward economies have been mone- 
tised Money could play a significant role to the extent that 
production, distribution, consumption, saving and investment are 
juided and governed by the inQuence of money This is by far the 
-most important condition for the successful manipulation of mone 
tary policy 

The underdeveloped economies are characterised by the 
existence of a predominant primary sector comprising the extractive 
industries like agriculture, forestry and fisheries which are hardly 
-monetised Subsistence farmers who are numerically the largest, 
produce primarily for the consumption of their own families and 
the village artisans engage themselves m some economic activity 
-mainly for barter The wants of the vast majority of the rural folks 
are awfully meagre and hence, the need for exchange, especially m 
'terms of money, arises only for a few basic commodities like salt 
and kerosene It is found, for instance, that in a typical Indian 
village exchange m terms of money is confined to about only 30% 
-of the requirements of the villagers, the rest being satisfied by the 
farmers on their own The point to notice is that the scope for 
monetary manipulation m order to promote economic development 
gets severely restricted in the context of typical underdevelop 
-ment situation in which money plays only a minor role The appli 
cation of monetary policy postulates a highly monetised economic 
system like the one that we find m the industrialised economies 
of the world in which production assumes the usual form of M C-M 
— investment of money by the entrepreneurs (M) in order to make 
more of money (M ) by producing commodities in anticipation of a 
future demand 

It IS doubtful whether manoeuvring of monetary policy could 
be of much avail in the non-monelised subsistence sectors of the 
underdeveloped economies Commercialisation and monetisation 
-are the basic pre conditions for money to play normal role which 
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it usually plays 5 q the advan«xd countries. The malady with the 
backward economies is far more serious and deep-rooted than with 
the advcnced economies which periodically experience the ups and 
downs of business. Having built up a high level of productive capa- 
city, the advanced economies run into occasional difficulties due to 
the anarchy of plauoing and the rashness of the expectations of the 
enlrepreneurs. The monetary mecbamsm can be manipulated to 
pull an advanced economy out of the morass of business cycles 
because the basic requirements of production are already there and 
what is lacking is co-ordination. In a backward economy there is a 
scarcity of capital, technical knowledge and organisation, dearth of 
helpful attitudes and a shortage of almost everything except, per- 
haps, of unskilled labour and unexploited resources. Overhead 
facilities are awfully scarce and this acts as a disincentive for any 
sort of enterprise. 

It IS not easy to fill the basic gap in a situation of undeideve- 
lopment merely by pulling the monetary wires. Should a people be 
devoid of entrepreneurial ability how are we going to remedy the 
situation by devising an appropriate monetary policy ? If the 
institutions of a given community are antagonistic to the spirit of 
progess, bow are we going to change the institutions and change the* 
attitudes the people by designing a suitable monetary policy ? In 
the over-populated underdeveloped areas, if marriage ^ universal 
because of religious injunction and if people have a basic faith in 
uncontrolled reproduction, bow are we to change their faith by a 
monetary policy ? If there be an acute shortage of real capital, how 
are we to bring that capital into exislence, by manipulating mone- 
tary policy ? If the parents refuse to send their children to school 
because of their own foolhardy ignorance, how are we to change 
their altitudes, by a suitable monetary policy? It seems monetary 
policy must end in a fiasco in the non-monetised economies of the 
world, if one hopes to promote the economic development of such an 
area merely by devising an appropuale monetary policy. 

pessimism, however, would gradolly change into optimism with 
increasing monetisation and with increasing significance of produc- 
tion for exchange rather than production for personalc onsump- 
tion. The monetised sector of even a backward economy can 'be 
greatly regulated in the interest of economic development by devis- 
‘ieg a suitable monetary policy, A lowering of the bank-rate, for" 
instance, is likely to make money cheap and other things being 
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equal, this might bring about an improvement in the marginal effi- 
ciency of capital providing an incentive for more of investment. 
The open market operations of the central bank of a backward 
country could’also be so manipulated as to make the money market 
easy If this leads to a misdirection of investment, the central bank 
could apply "selective credit-controls so as to direct investment into 
desirable channels In fact, credit policy of the banks plays a 
decisive role m the economic development of a country and banking 
policy IS largely subject to the overall supervision of the central bank 
of a country The attitude of the central bank towards credit 
control is a part of the monetary policy of the state The central 
bank could certainly exercise a certain amount of control over the 
private industrial and commercial banks m the interest of economic 
development Finally, the quantity of money in circulation is. 
eventually determined by the monetary policy of the state and this, 
has a profound influence on the economic development of a country 

Monetary policy, as generally understood m the industrialised 
countries of the West cannot by itself achieve anything revolutionary 
m promoting the economic development of a backward country, un- 
less that country possesses a significant monetised sector Money 
policy, taken m conjunction with a planned programme of growth,, 
can go a long way in breaking the barriers to growth 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

J Monetary and fiscal policies have been employed in the ad^ 
vanced economies to curb the amplitude of cyclical ups and downs. 
Can we use monetary policy to promote growth as well 

2 The role of mone) m a typically non monetised backward 

area 

3 Proauction for subsistence is different from production for 
exchange in terms of money 

4 Monetisation a necessary condition for the useful employ- 
ment of monetary policy to promote growth 

5 The contrast in the maladies of an advanced and an tnder- 
developed situation 

6 Limitations of monetary policy in an underdeveloped area 
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Q,. Critically analyse the employment policy adopted 
Ijy our planners for India’s Five-Year Plans. ^Colcvito 1961} 
Why is the backlog of unemployment continually in- 
ereasing in spite of our development efforts ? What steps 
should be taken to reduce this backlog of unemployment 
during the third Five-Year Plan period- (Colcutia I960) 

Analyse the complex problem of unemployment in 
society. Show how you would proceed to effect its cure. 

{Calcutta 1961) 

Ans. The problein of unemployment is really complex. Provid- 
ing a suitable job to every employable worker is a necessary condition 
not only to provide A means of living to the workers and their 
families but also to prevent the great wastage of labour which un- 
employment necessarily entails. Labour is the most perishable of 
all the commodities and labour-time lost is lost for ever. The 
colossal loss of labour that exists lo our country persistently year 
after year is a loss of so much of potential mcome. The commo- 
dities which could have been produced with the help of the work- 
ers arc not produced at all because the labourers are forced to re- 
main idle. The great amount of frustration and moral debasement 
that the unemployed workers have to undergo is a needless misery 
•which could, perhaps, be avoided, if effective measures arc under- 
taken to solve the problem of unemployment. 

The prevalence of unemployment implies that the existing supply 
•of labour at the ruling wage rate in the labour market is very much 

in excess of the demand. The shortage of demand for labour can 
be explained «i terms of various reasons. Demand for labour is 
generally the demand for the commodities which the workers pro- 
duce since rhe demand for labour for direct consumption purposes 
as in the case of domestic servants is only a small l^raction of the 
AW? he regoisted nduv? h \? pViSpewi? te- sjislyje /-he 
problem of unemployment in the economy as a whole. Conse- 
quently demand for labour can be taken to mean the demand for 
commodities which the workers are to produce. This is particularly 
so when the techniques of production remain constant and the 
proportion of labour that goes into the making of commodities as 
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against the proportion of the other factors of production remains 
constant More of demand for commodities would automatically 
mean more of demand for labour when techniques are assumed to 
remain the same This is quite a reasonable assumption in the con- 
text of the underdeveloped economies since the techniques change 
rather slowly with the gradual impact of modern methods of produc 
lion 

A shortage of demand for labour should mean, therefore, a 
shortage of demand for commodilies of the various types which the 
workers can produce The woikers of the type that we have \n 
India can produce only those commodities which do not demand 
much of stock and much of complicated machinery etc , since the 
bulk of them are uneducated and don’t have any capacity to under 
take even a small investment. Most of them are fit only for un 
skilled work based on manual labour When workers of this 
category remain unemployed, it means that the sort of jobs which 
they can undertake are inadequate It is pretty common to find a 
large number of manual workers out of job during off seasons m 
agriculture, foresty and fisheries due to climatic reasons It also 
^ means that they cannot do much during their off seasons to pro 
duce anything new or anything to which they are not accustomed 
Their is neither the knowledge, nor the organisation, nor the neces 
sary guidance about tbe sort of things that could be sold m the 
market So far as the problem of unemployment of the skilled and 
trained woikers is concerned, again, it implies that the commo 
dities which their services could turn out are not m demand sufR 
cient to absorb all of them who are prepared to work In any case, 
unemployment of any category of workers necessarily implies that 
the product of the labour of that type is not so much in demand 
as to absorb the whole of the lot or it might also mean that the 
demand that exists is being met with the help of ’such techniques of 
production as do not permit the absorption o'" the whole lot of labour 
of that category that is available in the market 

If? rJie case oF i2nderdeve}oped co<tntncs like India the balk of 
the people are compelled to live under conditions of such low levels 
of income that the total demand for various goods and services is 
not adequate to absorb the entire supply of labour The made 
quacy of the demand for labour is the inadequacy of demand for 
the commodities which the workers can make and that, m turn is the 
result of inadequate purchasing power of the bulk of the people 
The bulks of the people have extremely low levels of purchasing. 
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power, lot merely because of inequalities in the distribution of 
income but because of the low size of the net national product. 
Even if a state of inequality in distribution be achieved in A country 
like India, aggregate demand for goods and services would not ber 
adequate to achieve a state of full employment. The national income 
itself has to improve radically in order to create adequate pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the bulks of the people and 
this condition demands a riddance of the state of backwardness. 
This is to say that full employment is not possible of achievement 
unless the economy grows to a high level of income. Unemploy- 
ment in this context appears to be a typical feature of undevc- 
lopment as distinguished from unemployment m the down-swing 
of trade cycles. A mere artificial stimulation of demand for 
commodities is enough to set the wheels in motion and to absorb 
the unemployed workers in the context of a developed country in 
depression- This sort of a remedy, if applied (o the undeveloped 
countries, could produce the worst of Inflation. Demand would grow 
faster than the possible increase in the supply of commodities, with- 
out making any noticeable dent on the volume of unemployment. 
The missing links m the structure of the economy are far too com- 
plex in the backward econoroies. It is not mereJy demand tbit is ' 
missing. The deficiencies on the side of the capacity to supply ate also 
equally serious. The workers can be employed to produce the goods 
in demand only if the enterprise, machinery, raw materials, know- 
ledge of the market conditions etc., could come forth in adequate 
measure to avail of the demand in the market. A shortage of the 
necessary factors of production on supply side can be as much 
an obstacle to employment and production as the deficiencies in 
demand. The Keynesian analysis of unemployment applies to the 
backward countries so far as the demand side is concerned but it 
is very much inadequate becanse of the fact that it does not concern 
itself with the difficulties on the supply side. In the case of the 
underdeveloped economies the problem is much more complex 
than in the case of ibe advanced economies A simple public 
works programme would hardly be enough to solve the problem of 
unemployment m a backward economy. The problem of filling thc_^ 
missing links in the complex cobweb of the economy is highly 
time-consuming. With the passage of time unemployment becomes 
more and more acute if the links are not constructed fast enough. 
Every year new cohorts of workers join the labour market as the 
boys and girls grow up and join the ranks of the workers. If job 
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ooportunitiss do not keep pace with the growTii of the labour force, 
the backlog of unemployment keeps on increasing This is what 
IS happening in India toda> in spite of the enormous investment 
that is being done in public as well as the private sectors of the eco- 
nomy, the bacL log of unemployment keeps on growing The impact 
of the cumulative growth of population over time is felt on the 
labour market as job seekers keep on humming and hovenng 
around the places of work to meet “no vacanc>” and turn red in 
th“ process hopmg that ‘ the 'ed may provide some salvation The 
total investment that is being done is much too inadequate and it is 
so hard to improve the rite of investment in view of the generally 
low levels of income Even at throw away prices the buvers of 
labour cannot buy the whole supply that is available 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

] The problem of ime»nplo>nie»ir u extremely acute in countries 
like India There ts a lot of needles% misery moral debasement and 
loss oj potential production on account of unemploy ment 

2 The demand lor labour runs \ery much short of the supply 
when there IS large scale uremptoyment In India the demand is shorr 
of the supply e\en at the ihrou away prices of labour 

3 Demand for labour \s gererally the demand for the com 
modules that the workers make A shortage of demand for labour 
IS the seme as a shortage of the demand for commodities 

4 In the backward countries demand is short became of the 
low purchasing poy\er of the bulks of th>’ people 

' It IS not defiaenaes in demand alone that account for 
unemployment m t! e backward countries The deficiencies on the 
supply side also are equally serious 

6 A mere creation of demand for commodities may result in 
inflat on if the supplies are not elastic due to the missing links in the 
producti\e structure of the backward economies, 

7 The backlog of unemployment goes on increasing because of 
^ the fact that the labour force grows faster than the nnproiement in the- 

opportunities for employment 
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SOME ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

Q. How far is it legitimate to attempt to explain rela- 
tive prices by a real theory and the level of prices by mone- 
tary theory ? {Poonc 1966) 

Ans. In the classical economics the tradition has been to deal 
with the theory of prices and the theory of money scparatels’. There 
the use of money in the theory of prices was only of the nature of 
accounting media. Since the calculations had to be made m some 
form and since the analjsis had to be represented in some common 
denominator, therefore the use of money was made to that end. It 
was a numeraire, an accounting unit. If money was counted as one 
of the commodities whose determination of price is to be considered, 
then the value of money was assumed to be unity by definition and 
the prices of all other goods and services were expressed in terms of'” 
money. The value of money in terms of money was always 
constant though the value of other goods in terms of money 
would not be so The whole problem of pricing thus broke up 
in two parts The relative prices of the goods W’ere expressed rn 
terms of money but had no relation to the absolute level of prices. 
All prices could be doubled or changed by any proportion and the 
relative prices would remain unaffected. The reason for this is obvi- 
•ous. Relative prices are ratios. So long as all the items appearing 
in the ratios change in the same proportion, the values of ratios 
remain constant. The second aspect of tbe problem namely that of 
The absolute level of prices was quite distinct from the one discussed 
above. Here we could keep tbe relative prices constant and just 
■find out any or all the price changes that look place within a given 
period. This would tel! us that the absolute prices depended u on 
the quantity of money and tbe quantity of goods to be exebanged^^ 
against that. In other words, the approach was that of quantity 
theory of money which stated that the absolute price level depended 
upon the quantity of money and varied directly with tbe changes 
in it provided no corresponding change took place in the quantity of 
joods to be traded. 
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This simplified approach had its golden days But soon the 
loopholes in it were recognized and efforts were made to bring about 
a better CO ordination between the two wings of analysis which ap- 
peared to be complementary rather than substitutes of each It was 
obvious that for a comprehensive and integrated view of the situation 
we needed a synthesis of the existing monetary and real price theory 
In the older approach, real prices, though expressed m terms of 
money, were made to depend upon the real demand and supply for- 
ces in the economy These demand and supply forces were dependent 
upon not the expected changes in prices of the goods in question 
Price changes were neutral in generating any further waves of 
demand or supply All price changes were limited to the function of 
clearing the markets only and their job ended there It was the duty 
of other forces like fashion tastes, the supply of labour and capital, 
the development m technology etc , which went to determine the 
level of demand and supply It is curious to know how those econo- 
mists could so flagrantly ignore the effects of price changes on the 
future demand and supply Price expectations were totally ignored 
The theory of growth which is based upon the rates of changes of 
factors of production and their utilization, cannot be complete unless 
we bring m the role of expectations No long term investment m a 
dynamic society can take place unless there are expectations The 
rate of interest is, for example, directly associated with future prices 
of securities and other financial aspects It is conceded even by the 
classical economists themselves that in static state there will be no 
profit income Then how can we leave the two sides of the picture 
unconnected like this ? Surely there must be an attempt to integrate 
the real side with the monetary one to give us a complete theory 
dealing with reality of price determination 

The need for the integration of real and monetary theory is still 
more clear if we think of the sectoral behaviour of the economy 
When we talk of the relative prices or of the general price level, it 
does not mean that all goods and services in the economy must 
behave with an equal impetus Whenever there are changes they are 
different for different sectors For certain sectors are more flexible 
'-and sensitive to fluctuations m the demand and techniques of supply 
Other sectors may be more obstinate in iheir behaviour Actually 
the concept of general price level has no meaning in the context of 
the problem What is needed is the explanation of the sectoral price^ 
levels and the interaction between them The reactions of every 
sector will be subject to a variety offerees including both real and 
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anonetary forces. It will be a mistake to leave one category of 
forces and use only the other for explanation of the prices. 

It must be emphasised that these days the role of financial 
.assets and credit instromeuls in determination of price ratios is being 
recognized. If we are not interested in analysing the sectoral 
changes, then we may for the sake of simplicity ignore the distribu-. 
lional effects of the financial assets into various categories and the 
relative price variations in those financial assets. But mostly, we 
would be interested in analysing the role which the financial assets 
and their distribution between vanous categories have to play. It 
will matter a lot as to what happens to be the source of credit, what 
is the rale of interest and so on. The demand for real assets and 
goods and services is partly independent and partly dependent upon 
the monetary forces. Similarly the demand for financial assets, 
money and credit will depend upon the changes in the real demand 
and supply of factors. The flow of real investment and the savings 
stream will base to be taken into account to make the demand 
analysis of financial assets and tbe forces which determine the 
•creation of credit more realistic. 

Furthermore prices need not respond only to monetary forces, 
they may act in defiance to these forces or may be in operation 
without monetary forces being there. Thus in war the very diversion 
.of productive capacity towards armaments would lead to inflationary 
pressures. In a country there are always new ideas and technology 
to take into account. These changes lead to imbalances in the 
economy. Some factors become obsolete and unemployed. The 
•demand for some factors increases leading to an increase in their 
prices. On top of it we have to note that by their very nature, 
technical innovations cannot augment the demand for all factors 
.evenly. The supply of land cannot increase. That of labour can be 
increased very slowly as compared with that of capital. These 
resource imbalances are bound to upset the existing price and cost 
structure. Discovery of minerals and so on often add to these 
imbalances. Though in tbe long run there is a tendency for these 
imbalances to even out, yet in the short run there are bound to bc 
fiuctuations in the relative prices also. Again we find that in every 
economy, there will be population changes. In most of the countries 
population will be rising. This will automatically increase the 
.demand for many goods and services. But certainly the demand will 
jiot increase for everything in the same proportion. This again 
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means that there will be variations m the general price level, and 
there wih be certainly sectoral price variations 

Again, variations in interest rates have both to do with real 
investment and with the behaviour of financial assets The classical 
economists thought of interest only as the price of savings and wilt 
represent the marginal productivity of capital Keynes pointed out 
that rate of interest is really a price of money paid for parting with 
liquidity Later theories have reconcitcd the two extremes m the 
form of loanable funds theory According to this theory, rate of 
interest depends upon both the savings and the credit creation on the 
one hand and the demand funds for both investment and consump- 
tion on the other. Anyway the point is that there is an intimate 
interaction between the real and financial world and the rate of 
interest plays an active role in the determination of both monetary 
investment and real capita! formation m the country 

It follows that we are not justified m trying to explain the 
determination of relative price level with the help of real theory and 
the determination of general price level with the help of monetary 
theory An integrated approach has to be attempted The justi- 
fication of their separation lies only m the fact that we are not to 
Ignore either of the categories of forces A detailed and probably 
separate analyses of each of the categories will help us in under- 
standing the totality of forces at work 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

J The classical economist kepi the analysis of general price 
level to the theory of money and that of relative prices to the theory of 
Teal demand and supply To them money was only a numeraire 

2 But the need for an integrated approach can be established 
in many Vays 

3 The problems of sectoral imbalances cannot be ignored 
The concept of general price level has only a limited lalidiiy 

4 The role of expectations can be taken mto account only if ive 
give monetary theory its due place 

5 We have to think of the total and distributional flow of 
financial assets and the stream of goods and senicef And there is an 
interaction between the real and financial forces. 

6 A number of real forces may be influencing prices with or 
Mithoul the play of monetary forces, such as war, population, technical 
jnnovation etc 
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Ricardian line of thought ignored the problem of income delermma 
tion and its distribution leading to a sufficient or insufficient 
effective^ demand Those who followed Malthusian line of thinking 
were concerned with the task of what determined the total quantum 
of national income in real terms and the corresponding national 
income in money terms This correspondence or lack of it between 
the two facets of national income and the d stnbution of it between, 
different components would be able to tell us whether there would 
n general glut or scarcity It was also a big step towards under 
standing the determination of national income and its fluctuations 
The problem of trade cycles and unemployment together with that 
of occasional inflationary and deflationary pressures was the subject 
of study for the Malthusians 

Unfortunately the trend of economic thinking veered to that 
of Ricardo and Malthusian thinking on the problem of effective 
demand was ignored In his case only his population theory 
remained in vogue Partly this might have been due to the fact that 
, Malthus was suggesting a reactionary remedy for the solution of 
unemployment and over production — distribution of extra purchasing 
power to landlords which could not be acceptable to the people 
under prevailing political circumstances Whatever be the reason 
the result was that the theory of income determination was relagated 
to the background The study of the theory of consumption became 
the study of laws which determined the distribution of his expendi- 
ture of given amounts over different lines of expenditure The relation 
of these consumption decisions with the problem of income determi 
nation and prices did not figure m the r analysis 

The problem of income detcapiinatioq not only remained 
important it became more acute with the passage of time The 
intensity of trade cycles went on increasing unemployment problem 
became more acute with the appearance of every new trade cycle 
and the traditional consumption theory only went on harping the 
psychological aspects of utility and its relation with the consumptioa 
^decisions of a consumer The Great Depression of 1930 s set 
Keynesian thinking along the lines to determine the causes of 
income determination and the true explanation of trade cycles 
Till then even Keynes was jost a classical economist trying to 
analyse the problem of price determination and harping upon the 
quantity theory of money ignoring the positive role which money 
played m determining the total effective demand and therefore the 
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level of income and employment in the country. But now Keynes 
addressed himself to the priroaiy task of the analysis of income 
■determination. As Keynes said in his Preface to the General 
Theory ; 

“The matters at issue are of an importance which cannot be 

■exaggerated When I began to write my Treatise on Money 

I was still moving along the traditional lines of regarding the 
influence of money as something so to speak separate from the 
general theory of supply and demand When I finished it, I had made 
-some progress towards pushing monetary theory back to becoming 
a theory of output as a whole. But my lack of emancipation from 
preconceived ideas showed itself in what now seems to be the 

outstanding fault of the tbcorelical parts of that work that i 

failed to deal thoroughly with (he effects of in the level of 

output. My so-called “fundamental equations" were an instantaneous 

picture taken on the assumption of given output This book, 

on the other hand, has esolved into what is primarily a study of 
the forces which determine changes in the scale of output and 
■employment as a whole ; and, while it is found that money enters 
into economic scheme io an essential and peculiar manner, technical 

monetary detail falls into the background But our method 

■of analysing the economic behaviour of the present under the 
infiuence of changing ideas about the future is one which depends on 
the interaction of supply and demand, and is in this way linled up 
with our fundamental theory of value. We are thus Jed lo a more ’ 
general theory, which includes the classical theory with which we are 
familiar, as a special case ” 

The role of the consomi^ion function in the determination of 
-total income in the economy will be more clear if we quote from 
Keynes himself. Chapter 8. He says : “The ultimate object of our 
analysis is to discover what determines the volume of employment. 
So far we have established the preliminary conclusion that the 
-volume of emoloyment is determined by the point of intersection of 

the aggregate supply function with the aggregate demand fuciion 

But, in the main, it is the part played by the aggregate demand func- 
tion which has been overlooked.” 

Keynes showed that total effective demand depended upon anc 
-was the sum of investment demand and consumption demand 
Investment demand was to fill the gap between the consumption 
and income levels (was to equal the savings of the community), if 
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total effective demand was to be high enough for maintaining the 
existing level of income jn the future as well Further, while invest- 
•ment tended to decline due to falling efficiency of capital, consumption 
■was to fill the gap' It was, however, found by Keynes that even 
■consumption tended to decline as a proportion of income with the 
Tise in income and as such widened the gap between the existing 
income and the ensuing effective demand If income was to be 
maintained then we had to fill the gap of savings cither by increasing 
investment or by increasing consumption or both It was found, 
however, that an increase in consumption not only increased 
effective demand as such it also boosted up the marginal efficiency 
•of capital and thereby encouraged investment Thus consumption 
had a bigger role to play in the game 

It was also found that while investment had no relation to 
income distribution as such (investment was not dependent upon 
■savings as the prerequisite), consumption varied with income distn 
bution Marginal propensity to consume was lower at higher income 
levels and higher with the poorer people A mere re distribution 
■of income would change the effective demand and therefore the 
level of national income The Government could remedy a number 
of deflationary situations by merely redistributing tax and other 
burdens, by redistributing the oenefils of public expenditure and by 
•changing the availability of purchasing power to \ arious sections of 
■the community 

Marginal propensity to consume is directly related to the 
■concept of multiplier Effective demand and expenditure do not 
finish up with the hrst round of expenditure There are rounds 
after rounds of them The value %r the marginal propensity to 
consume will determine the change lo the total income with a given 
initial consumption or investment expenditure It is with the help 
•of multiplier that we arc able to judge to what extent we should 
change the initial expenditure to achieve a given change iti income 
Vmit, ’wfhi Tuenarst in income margina'i propensity to 
”• consume falls and the net mcrcTncntal effect on income goes on 
reducing In other words, we can build up a theory of income, 
fluctuations with the help of multiplier And this is what exactly was 
•done by Samuelson in 1939 He made use of the concept of multiplier 
and the concept of accelerator (given by Harrod) to give us a theory 
•of trade cycles Hides elaborated the same theme in his ^Contribution 
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to Trade Cycle Theory’- 

Thus it is easy to see how Keynes’ ‘discovery’ of consumptioa 
function was a landmark in the development of modern economics. 
This patbbreaking analysis has been further taken up by various^ 
economists and developed in terms of growth models and capital, 
formation. The theory of balanced and imbalanced growth also has- 
its 'base on Keynesian analysis of income determination. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Industrial Bevolution and capitalism brought to the forefront, 

the problem of income determination andfiaciuations in if. ^ 

2. But the challenge was not token vp by all. Malthus tried to^ 
develop the theory of deficiency of effective demand but was oversha- 
dowed by Soy's Law and Ricardian theory of Stationary State- 

3. The result was the neglect of the theory of income determina- 
tion all Keynes effectively buili up its cose again. 

4. The problem of income determination became more important 

with the passage of time. ' 

5. Keynes completed his analysis of income and employment 

determination by the publication of the General Theory, ^ 

6. Total income is the sunt total of total expenditure, which hr 
turn is the sum of consumption and investment expenditures. 

7. With a rise in income the marginal efficiency of capital fallir- 
and so does the marginal propensity to consume. The result is as 
ever widening gap between the income and the effective demand which 
has to be made up by additional investment or consumption expen- 
diture. 

8. Consumption expenditure by itself has the effect ofencourag-- . 
ing investment also. 

9. Consumption is also related to multiplier. Samuelson used it iVr 
conjunction with accelerator to gire us a theory of income fiuctuations^ ' 
Hicks elaborated ike same m a full fledged theory of trade cycles. 

10. This Keynesian analysts has paved the way for the develop- 
ment of growth theory as well. 

SELECT READINGS 

1. Keynes ; The General Theory of Emphyment, Interest and Money, 

2. A.H. Hansen : Guide to Keynes. 
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“Keynes* policies to remove unemployment in 
underdeveloped countries wiH plunge those economies into 
inflationary spiral *’ Elucidate {Poona 1965) 

Ans Keynes faced a peculiar problem for analysis He con- 
cerned himself with the task of finding out the causes of wide spread 
unemployment m most countries of the world during the great 
■depression of 1930 s To begin with he classified unemployment into 
three categories, viz , (i) voluntary, («) involuntary and (m) frictional 
Voluntary unemployment was that which existed because the 
workers were not ready to offer themselves for employment at the 
going wage rate In every society such voluntary unemployment 
exists, mainly m the ranks of women, old people and children The 
second category, namely that of involuntary unemployment was that 
■wherein the workers were ready to offer themselves for employ 
rnent at tne going wage rate but were not able to get employment 
because of deficiencv of demand for labour The third category was 
that of frictional unemployment, which was the result of ordinary 
labour mobility Of these various categories, the classical economists 
■did not admit the possibility of there being involuntary unemploy- 
ment on a permanent basis They just believed m the voluntary 
and frictional unemployment and therefore, for them there was 
nothing to analyse as far as the problem of employment was 
concerned Keynes, however, insisted that the real problem was of 
involuntary unemployment which prevailed due to the lack of effective 
demand 

* Keynes proceeded to find out the causes of this involuntary 
•unemployment He chose a developed capitalist country as the scene 
•of his analysis and accordingly made a few simplifying assumptions 
His line of argument runs as follows 

The producers m a free enterprise economy produce and invest 
in response to demand Tfaeir aim is to earn profits by sales and 
they can sell only if there is demand Total demand m the country 
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Gi\en Keynesian approach, therefore, the solution to the pro- 
blem of unemployment in a de\eIoped country is simple The basic 
cause there was the deficiency of effective demand And this 
effectne demand was being pushed down by the forces of propensity 
to consume and efficiency of capital The mam line of attack should 
therefore be to improve the marginal propensity to consume and 
marginal efficiency of capital Thus Keynes advocated that 
(i) sve should undertake public works programmes and (n) we should 
increase consumption expenditure through various types of aids and 
allowances and deficit fioaociog These actions not onlyHOuId 
increase demand as such, they would also improve the marginal 
efficiency of capital and thereby lead towards still greater demand 

Quite often Keynesian analysis has been advocated for applica- 
tion to underdeveloped countries It is maintamed that an under- 
developed country also suffers from acute unemployment and by 
adopung Kejnesian method it should be possible to remove un- 
emplojment But they forget that lo tbis case, there is a fourth 
category not found in developed countries This is the category of 
disguised unemployment The advocates of Keynesian remedies 
are correct in asserting that there is a deficiency of effective demand 
in underdeveloped countries also But they forget that this deficiency 
is not all round It is only with regard to capital goods There is 
an ever increasing and insatiable demand for consumption goods 
The need is not to raise the demand for e\ery good and service but 
only for capital goods and at the same time to keep the demand for 
consumption goods lov. 

When ^e come to the problem of unemployment, the existence 
of disguised unemployment makes the task a complicated one Here 
the answer IS not to increase demand The aesner is to provide 
opportunities for employment by creatmg the employment capacity 
m the economy There is a deficiency of capital m the country 
Because of this labourers are not able to find work Technicall> 
we may say that there is fiilT employ meut in the sense that increased 
demand cannot lead to increased output The need is to create 
capital and thereby provide opportumlies for employment rather 
than create additional demand which cannot be satisfied bv the 
existing production capacity of the economy 

Furthermore, in an underdeveloped country, there happens to 
be a high marginal propensity to consume If we undertake any 
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^ Keynes thought of this and proceeded to analyse the cause of 
nneTaphyment 

3 He assumed 

(i) short term, 

(/j) a devoted free enterprise economy, 

(ui) excess capacity, 

(iv) low marginal propensity to consume, 

(v) quick response of supply to changes m effecU\e demand 

4 In his analysis, money income, employment and output all 
moved in the same direction and in the same propoi tion 

5 Therefore the remedy for unemployment ttas clear. The 
Government should 

(j) raise marginal efficiency of capital, 

* (u) lower rate of interest, 

(n») increase consumption through various methods, 

(iv) undertake public investment prog! ammes without regard to 
their productive potentialities 

6 In underdei eloped countries, these assumptions are not 
applicable 

7 There is the disguised unemployment There u high margi- 
■ml propensity to consume, feut (t is not applicable to capital goods , 
there is the problem of long gestation periods 

8 Here if we raise the demand, the result will be increase in 
prices Techniques of deficit financing etc are not useful here The 
need here is to increase capital and not demand 

9 We should reduce population, adopt labour intensive techni- 
ques and increase capital supply 

SELECT READINGS 

! Klein Keynesian Rerolutron 

2 Harris New Economies 

3 V K R V Rao Investmeiit, Income and Multiplier m an Under 
developed Economy, Indian Ecanomie Review, 1952 
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Q,. Do yow agree wid» the «ew expressed in some 
^narters that it is not possible to maintain fall employment 
even though we may be able to achieve it ? Give reasons for 
year answer 

Abs. Ihs thcoiy of cjaploynirat as advanced by Kcjucs has 
been a subject of great cootioicrst and dlscnssion. There ham 
been thinLcrs who would agree folly ftith Keynes, while there are 
olhsTs who tbmV that Keynesian iheof>' essentially belongs to the 
realm of icugiaaiioa. In doe course of time, however, it has been 
recognised that the basic coatrovsrsj' was due to the oisijndejstand- 
ing of the assumptions which Ke'xes was staling and the eipecta- 
tioo that his analysis was applicable to reality io c%'eiy econooy. 
Pfobablj. KejT3» himself was partly responsible for this misnndeT' 
standing, for he was trj tng to einpbasUe that bis anahais was a solti' 
tica to the unemplojtnent problems faced b\ the free capitalist 
economies in 1930Y He nude certain assumptions which have now 
been clearly understood. For example. It is now known that he 
assumed a short-term period ; that there was an excess unutilised 
capaaty in the economy and there was nnemplojed labour. He 
also ignored the problem of price changes and so on. On the basis 
of clear undemanding of these assumptions now it is beliesed that 
whatever Kejnes said was true to the economies satisrjing those 
assumptions. In other words, the cccedies which Kejnes suggested 
fortheachiesingof full employment were fully acceptable to the 
ecoDomisu. 

But as Kejnesan anfysis itself points out, there is always a 
tendenc)’ for under full employment in the econoaj. The basic 
psjcAoi'ogRSli'faiictiCDS upon which the working of the ecocotnj’ " 
depends lead the econom> towards nodereraployrnent. The Gosem- 
ment fcas to make constant efibrts to maintain the economy at full 
emplcPitnentlescI. However, Kaldor has pointed out that e«n with 
constant efforts, the Slate cannot maintain full cmplcjment. It can 
ensure the first achievement of full emplojment, bat basing attained 
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it, it IS a difficult task to retain It He rather believed that it was 
impossible to maintain full employment In ether words, Kaldor’s 
contention is that the causes of unemployment are to be found not 
only in the factors mentioned by Keynes but in some additional 
factors as well Furthermore, Kaldor maintains that the understand- 
ing of those factors is not sufficient to enable us to take actions that 
would ensure full employment These factors can only tell us the 
way wf should achieve full employment The real problem remains 
as to bow to maintain it 

The first thing to be noted is that Keynesian methods of achiev- 
ing full employment are applicable to short period only Here the 
total productive capacity of the economy is a given thing But the 
maintenance of full employment is a tong term phenomenon Long 
term behaviour of the economy involves economic growth The »ota1 
quantum of the factors of production do not remain constant They 
go on changing even in a stationary economy In such an economy, 
the distribution cf factors and their structural composition are sub- 
ject to changes And lo a dynamic economy, which happens to be- 
the real economy, there is always dynamism Age composition, sex 
composition, and the size of the population are changing So is the- 
case with the division between the tachnically trained and unskilled 
labour Similarly the supply of capital, its composition and so on will 
be under constant change There will be a constant stream of inven- 
tions revolutionising the existing set of techniques of production and 
soon Keynesian theory IS unab e to deal with these changes and 
IS not able to tell us what to do to maintain full employment over 
long period 

Another importam consideration is the meaning of full employ- 
ment Itself It IS a tricky term and does not lend itself to a precise 
definition. The problem is that in an economy, there happens to be- 
a large supply of a variety of factors of production The exact need 
factih' »¥*'.' of the (eckcKqac^ of pnjdaciKJn snd 

the level of activity in the economy Thus in a country 
where the production techniques are predominantly labour inten- 
sive, a given increase m output will lead to a greater increment 
of labour and a smaller increment of capital To achieve full employ- 
ment simultaneously for all the factors of production, it is neces- 
sary that we should increase production by using those techniques 
which increase employment of all the available factors in the pro- 
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-portion in which they arc unemployed. It is highly doubtfiil if 
•we could ever do this. We may say that with the given techniqQ^s, 
exDployraent increases unevenly for different factors — so that it will 
be found that in some lines fall employment is achieved earlier than 
in others. Even if we like to adopt those techniques which would 
•ensure simultaneous achievement of full employment of all the fac- 
tors, still normally it is not possible to do so as that would mean 
usingthose techniques which may not be feasible or known to us, or 
at any rate which may not be useable in the limited time period 
available. At the same lime the effective supply of factors is 
always changing. Even with given total physical quantities it is 
found that these factors will vary in their supplies according to the 
rates of payments, the changes in social and political values and so 
-on. Apart form these difficulties the measurement of factors is iro* 
possible even though we know the relevant things about them. Ho_w 
.are we to say that the supply of labour is so much when the total 
population IS so much. 

Let us now switch over to other difficulties in the maintenance 
of full employment. Till now we have been analysing the difficulties 
in Judging as to what we want to achieve. Now having decided the 
nature of full employment that we want to achieve it becomes a pro- 
blem how to maintam it. Firstly, we have to decide whether 
we would like to achieve full employment of labour or of capital if 
a choice is forced upon us. Let us say that we have chosen to 
maintain full employment of labour. In that case Kaldot will say that 
in due course of time dynamic changes in the economy will lead to 
an imbalance between the labour aud capital supply m the country. 
Capital IS a man-made thing while labour is both the cTsatif^ of 
nature and of man. Because of this two types of difficulties arise. 

The first is the problem of spccifiaty. Every labourer is basi- 
cally suited to do certain jobs better than others and some cannot be 
done by him at all. If we want to change the employment of a 
labourer from one occupation to another, we have to train him. It 
will take time and it may not be posable to train some labourers for 
the new Jobs even then. Labour supply changes quite slowly while 
capital supply changes faster. In this situation, naturally, it is not 
easy to tackle the imbalances between the supplies of labour and 
capital. Tbe problem of specifidty is equally applicable to capital 
goods. There certain machines produced to do certain specific jobs 
may become outdated or there may be a need to change their 
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employment , but it will not be possible to do so. Machines once 
manufactured can do only those jobs for which they had been desi- 
gned earlier Thus it is clear that this problem of specificity will 
be haunting us throughout our efforts to maintain full employment 
The second difficulty arises in the form of what is called com- 
plementarity Given the technique of production, the use of some 
factors necessitates the cotresponding use of other factors to a given 
extent In the case of labour intensive methods, for example, 
production cannot be increased unless with the ex»ra employ 
ment of capital, we also employ more of labour to the specified 
greater extent On the other hand, if we are to use capital intensive 
methods, then surely we cannot achieve full employment of labour 
unlesss we are to augment the supply of capital as well Thus in 
India, we find that for various reasons we have to use capital inten 
sive techniques in the development of our capital goods sector as also 
m some consumer goods But we have an abundance of unskilled 
labour coupled with a shortage of skilled labour It is for this rea- 
son that we find in India a shortage of capital (overfull employment), 
unemployment of unskilled labour, and shortage of certain skilled 
types of labour 

These types of basic difficulties remain with us whether we 
have an underdeveloped country, or a developed one, because every 
economy is a dynamic one and there are natural rigidities and time 
lags 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Keynesian theory was subject of great controversy throughout 
the early period of the popularity of the General Theory 

2 In due course of time, the controversy regarding the way to 
achieve full employment was settled but the question of maintaining it 
remained 

3 Firstly we find that it is a problem to define full employment 
^ such 

4 The total quantity of factors of production goes on changing 
irt every economy 

5 Even the composition of factors would be changing 

6. We have to decide what type of full employment we are to 
achieve. 

7 How to find out the total quantity of facti 
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8. It may }iot be possible to achieve full employment because of 
the techniques that are needed. 

9. There js She question of ^ecificity of factors of'pro- 
.ductian. 

10 There is the question of complementarity of factors. 

SELECT READINGS 
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Comment on tlie view that Keyoesian economica 
'js concerned only with situations of depression. [Poona 1966) 
Ans. Keynes wrote his General Theory in response to the 
need of the day, namely to find out the basic cause of depression r 
and unemployment and the way to remove this malady from the 
economy. He writes m the preface of his General Theary that his 
i book “evolved into what i$ primarily a study of the forces which 
determine changes in the scale of output and employment as a 
whole”. His main concern was wuh the forces that were pester- 
ing the developed economies of his time in the form of unemploy- 
ment, depression and falling prices. He wanted to find out the 
reason why these economies which were capable of producing fan- 
tastic amount of national income failed to work at capacity. On 
the one band large scale unemployment of labour was torturing 
these countries, and on the other hand factories and farms were 
standing idle. Not that the world or even any such developed econo- 
my was rid of poverty. Why was it that amidst real scarcity of goods 
there was unemployment of factors of production 7 

It was ^or Vn'is reason VnatlS.eynes basica’i'iy addressed 'nimse'd~‘ 
to the task of analysing the ilk of such an economy that was ful- 
ly developed, was capable of producing a lot more than if really 
was producing, and had not eradicated poverty from its ranks.’ He 
did not try to deal with the economies which were suffering from 
ioSalion, or over full empli^mcnt. He left out the underdevelop- 
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ed countries which for technical reasons and scarcity of capital were 
not able to produce enough of capital and provide employment to 
their teeming millions The scarcity in underdeveloped countries 
IS that of the productive capacity and not of effective demand 
There the supply of unskilled labour is in abundance but that of 
the skilled labour is scarce There is a dearth of factories dearth 
of so many machines and equipments which the underdeveloped 
countries cannot produce Keynes was not telling us how to deal with 
•the ills of this society which was facing a real scarcity of productive 
resources rather than the organisational problems culminating m the 
-wide spread unemployment 

An underdeveloped country has to increase Its rate of savings 
which m the initial stage have to be in the form of money savings 
In the developed countries we find that the technique of money 
savings is likely to lead to deficiency of effective demand In ar 
underdeveloped country tiie problem of deficiency of effective de 
mand is there but not m the shape of general deficiency There the 
deficiency is for particular sectors^namely the capital goods and ser 
vices The demand for ordinary consumption goods is not lacking 
because of the low consumption standards of the people 

Thus for an underdeveloped country there is the additional 
problem of what is called the balanced growth In developed 
■countries just increasing the demand and supply is the only thing 
that matters It is not necessary to look into the composition of 
that demand and the composition of the industrial and agn 
cultural growth that is taking place In underdeveloped countries 
it has to be ensured that right kind of demand is created at the 
Tight time There must not be demand for goods and services which 
cannot be produced or imported There must be demand for goods 
and services which can be and are being produ ed Keynesian 
system does not deal with this problem at all Keynes only restricts 
himself to the analysis of overall deficiency of effective demand 
which can be cured by increasing money investment ^or consumption 
demand 

Then there are the problems of specificity and complementarity 
whii-h have to be tackled properly It may be easy to bring about 
full employment at any given stage by increasing effective demand 
in a developed country But it is a big task to maintain that full 
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employment. Bringing about foil employment only means assuming- 
existing set of productive forces and utilization of ihe same effectively* 
But maintaining full employment implies tackling the problems of 
growth of productive resources in the economy. Even in a 
developed economy the supply of dHferent factors is not going to 
coofonn to the existing pattern. There arc bound to be changes- 
in the structure of the resource supply. In a developed economy,, 
there are forces which aatomatically increase savings, and w-tth or, 
without trade cycles, they would lead to differential rates of growth 
m various factors of production. It is, for exampie, most likely 
that the supply of land will lag behind. The supply of capital 
m general is also likely to increase much faster than the popu- 
lation growth. In underdeveloped countries the difficuly is still 
more forceful. Here the Stale normally tries to ensure that diffe-' 
rent factors grow at different rates. If population and capital grow 
at the same rate then how will the country attain higher per capita 
income ? How wiU it be able to adopt advanced and more capital- 
intensive techniques of production and thus increase labour 
efBciency? Furthermore even to increase production in agriculture 
use of more capital per acre is essential. The underdeveloped 
countries have to augment the supply of capital to drag themselves- ■■ 
out of the vicious Circle of poverty. Thus we may say that while in 
developed countries the problem of ncn-proportionate growth of 
factors is thrust upon the economy by its very dynamic nature; in 
underdeveloped countries special efforts are made to attain these- 
imbalances. 

What then are these problems of specificity and complemen- 
tarity that arc cropping up in tbis discussion ? We find that different 
factors are designed to do certain jobs better than others. In 
certain cases, some factors are meant to do given jobs only, especially 
so in the ease of particular machines. This type of specificity is 
a great hurdle in the accompUslimeat of full employment. 
Those factors and units which have been specifically designed to- 
perform certain tasks find il impossible or uneconomic to engage 
themselves in other jobs. To provide full employment in the real 
sense of employment with productivity we will have to find employ- 
ment of particular types and oot employment of any kind. But 
there is no guarantee that wc can fulfill this requirement by increas- 
ing only the general purchasing power, Keynes gave us the remedy 
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of(pamping in only the purchasing power irrespective of its point 
of impact or distribution over various sectors of the economy But 
surely as we have seen above, such an approach cannot ensure full 
epiployment throughout the economy Coming to the compleroen- 
tanty aspect, we find that due to technical reasons, we have to 
use various factors of production m certain proportions The range 
of these proportions is sometimes rigidly fixed In any case, when 
different factors are growing m different proportions, it is not pos- 
sible to adopt fully those techniques of production which would en- 
sure complete employment of all the factors simultaneously Exist- 
ing techniques are hard to change and the changes involve consi- 
derable loss of resources and existing productive capacity In a 
developing economy, the problem is still more serious since there 
the very effort is to change the proportions m which the factors of 
production are available The difficulty there is that on the one 
hand we want to increase employment of labour which implies the 
choice of labour intensive techniques and on the other band we want 
an increase in the supply of capital and improvement m labour 
productivity which implies rendering labour unemployed Further- 
more, land temaios scarce tn underdeveloped countries as well The 
supply of land cannot be increased and the changes in techniques 
of production become inevitable due to the fixity of its supply 

Keynes also does not deal with the position that an economy 
might be facing after full employment He was of the view that 
there Will always be a tendency m tbe etonomy to revert back to 
under full employment Full employment is not a stable situation 
m Keynes under full employment is He only deals with the case 
of tbe working of tbe multiplier process once the full employment 
has been reached Therein be points out that since by definition 
after full employment production cannot increase, therefore, multi- 
plier process starts working m tbe form of price rise rather than 
real income multiplier But he did not deal with the cumulative 
effects of this pnee rise He was actually trying to convince the 
critics of his policy of injecting purchasing power that there was no 
danger of infiation at all His mam emphasis was that there are 
forces m tbe economy which always pull it backwards and to the 
deflationary depths Even if there is temporary attainment of full 
employment, the State will have to constantly exert itself to retain 
that position Keynes ignored the dangers of inflation and the evils 
which it generated 
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Thus we see that Keynes confined himself only to the situation 
of depression. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

/. Keynes started with the aim of analysing the causes of 
unemployment and the remetfies for it. 

2 While m an underdeveloped country the problem of scarcity 
is real in the sense of incapacity to produce, in case of developed 
countries (he problem is of economic organisation. 

2. In underdeveloped countries savings are prescribed as one of 
the remedies ; not so in developed countries In underdeveloped coim* 
tries the deficiency of demand is partial, in developed countries it is 
general. 

4. In underdeveloped countries there ts the problem of balanced 
growth. 

5. Keines Ignored all these problems of growth. 

6. He even ignored the problems of specificity and comple- 
mentarity iihuh are preiaient in all the ecanomtes, (hough more m the 
underdeveloped ones. 

7. Keynes also ignored the problems of price use end infiatlon. 
He did not develop the cumulative effects of the working of the price 
multiplier. He was at pains to emphasise that there was no danger 
of inflation at any time. The real danger was that of depression only. 
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SOME RECENTLY SET QUESTIONS 



0. Exaznme critically Schumpete*" « 

'Cycle as a by product of economic progress ^ a 
implications of this theory for economic policy ^ ;p69— Eco T) 


Joseph A Schumpeter’s TAeory of Fconomxc Develop- 
,.cr,t m the Harvard Economic Studies has a chapter on the 
Smcss Cycle’ It is the last chapter in the book and deals with 
the same threads of thought which run through the entire body of 
the book The mam theme of the book is development of Modern 
Capitalist Economies The origin and growth of Modern Economies 
is explained by Praf Schumpeter on the basis of the crucial role of 
enterprise and innovations and subsidiary role of all other factors 
in the order The fundamentals of capitalistic economic develop- 
ment have been examined in detail to discover what precisely is the 
crucial factor which IS by far the most important If that single 
factor were to be absent the process of growth would have never 
come into existence and there would never have occurred a break- 
away from the primitive state of stagnation which preceded the 
Industrial Revolution What sparked off the Revolution and how 
u was sustained over time is the mam subject of analysis Prof 
Schumpeter’s mam hypothesis in this context relates to the role of 
the entrepreneurs who are the leaders in the universe of business 
It IS their behaviour which is of the greatest importance in analysing 
the nature of development of capitalist economies The business 
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cycle theory comes as a by-product of the principal theory that 
deals with the process of economic development. Prof. Schumpeter’s- 
analysis is a secular analysts since the span of lime covered by the 
theory is not well defined like the Keynesian General Theory which 
deals mainly with short-term problems arising out of the downward 
turn of the Business Cycle. Growth is a long drawn out process. _ 
That is the reason why business cycle theories differ from the 
theories of growth since their attention is limited to short-term 
concrete problems. The theory of economic development which is 
the current craze everywhere is never taken to be a by-product of 
business cycle theories. Prof Schumpeter takes the latter to be a 
by-product of the former. 

It is essential, therefore, to find out the mam strands of thought 
in Prof. Schumpeter’s theory of economic development. The theory 
of Business Cycle comes up m the process of development. The 
process of gtowib begins when a group of people take tbe initiative: 
to introduce certain uotraditional ionovations into tbe productive 
system. In the free enterprise system tbe initiative comes from ay 
di'ass of people who are described as entrepreneurs. These arq 
business leaders who are motivated to introduce innovations because 
of tbetc intense passion for tbe acquisition and accumulation of 
wealth The capitalistic order permits the acquisition of a fortune’ 
in accordance with tbe normal rules of tbe game. The rules allow 
a person or a group of persons to come to the market to produce 
and sell any commodity which the consumers desire or could be’ 
persuaded to buy. Exchange is the essence of the market. Every ’ 
person is free to produce and to sell anything demanded by the 
consumers if such things are not explicitly prohibited to be pro- ' 
duced or consumed by the state in the general interest of the society. 
Everyone has a chance of acquiring wealth on one’s own initiative ' 
and effort in production. Lust for wealth prompts in particular a 
class of people who specialise m pouring out their mind on plans' 
of making a fortune by organising the production and sale of various 
goods and services They conceive of a plan of production, bring 
together the necessary factors of production, produce the things'*^ 
which are expected to cojoy the favour of the consumers. There is 
an organised endeavour to coax, cajole and woo the consumers or 
to suggest and hypnotise them so that they may be persuaded to 
sufrender their income m exch^ge for the products which the' 
entrepreneurs bring to the market. The entrepreneurs contemplate 
constantly on ihe ways and means of luring away the money from the 
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-pockets of the consumers and in their attempt to acquire a fortune 
They have to do something or the other which the other competing 
fellows in the market are not already doing, i e , they have to 
introduce innovations What are the things that they do How 
do they try to please the customers ’ 

The entrepreneurs endeavour to wm over the favour of the 
customers by introducing a new product or by adopting a new 
technique of producing products which are already there m the 
market at a lower cost so as to reduce the price and attract the 
customers or they discover a new source of supply of the raw 
materials and other factors of production or they think of doing 
business in a new way or they develop a new market Several 
things can be combined at the same time The net result of the 
introduction of innovations is large-scale investment in the pro- 
duction of the various goods and services The entrepreneurs have 
to somehow mobilise the necessary mvestible resources either from 
the bankers or from the capital market or from private money- 
lenders or from other sources and invest the funds in producing 
commodities for which they expect a good demand to prevail when 
the goods reach the market What needs to be noted is the role of 
‘ the entrepreneurs in determining the total investment in a capitalist 
economy during a given period of time What does investment 
do It does two major things besides producing other consequences 
It adds to the existing production capacity and creates new flows of 
income in favour of the newly employed or better employed factors 
of production When the entrepreneurs go on introducing product 
after product in the market and go on introducing all sorts of 
innovations over several decades, the entire economic scene under- 
goes a radical transformation which goes by the name of economic 
development Development itself is defined as increase in the real 
per capita income over a period of time and that is precisely the 
•result of large scale investment due to the innovational endeavour 
of the entrepreneurs This js the essence of Schumpeter’s theory of 
economic development Now, how is his business cycle theory a 
by-product of his theory of development 

What does the business cycletheory deal with It deals with 
the periodical occurrence cvf booms and depressions in modern 
capitalist economies A boom is characterised by a big spurt of 
economic activity Optimism rules supreme in the market The 
entrepreneurs hope to reap a rich reward for their investment and 
effort Investment goes up Surplus labour is reabsorbed into 
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entrepreneurs For purposes of policy, the implications are the 
need to control the possible occurrence of depressions and the need 
to avoid inflationary increase in prices Growth by swings appears 
normal if there is no governmental intervention 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

/ Schumpeter's theory of business cycle ts a by-product of his 
theory of capitalist economic deielopment It is the last topic in his 
theory of development 

2 Schumpeter's theory of dcxelopntent deals primarily with the 
spurt >n business enterprise in terms of the role of the entrepreneurs 
and innovations 

2 Development is mainly a matter of introduction of inno- 
vations on a sufficiently large scale 

4 Modern capitalisi economies an characterised by periodical 
Occurrence of booms and depressions 

5 The snarm-hke appearance of entrepreneurs in the market 
accounts for a boom 

6 When several investments coire to maturity, production 
outpaces demand resulting m a depression 

7 Growth proceeds by swings unless the process is controlled 
by an agon'-y like th^ State 


Q, Show how far Keynesian theory of employment cor- 
rected the deficiencies of the classical theory and discuss also 
the further improvements if any made by post-Keynesian 
economists (T I969~Eco-l) 

Ans Who are the classical economists ’’ What is their theory 
of emo'oyment What are the deficiencies in the classical theory ^ 
What thincs are qualified to be called deficiencies’ How does the 
General Theory of Keynes remove these deficiencies ? These are 
some of the basic issues Besides, it is also necessary to trace the 
growth of the theory of employment in the post-Kevnesian era 
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-are much too sticky They do not come down once they go up partir 
cularlv when there exist strong labour unions Unemployment is 
thus the outcome of high wages Economists like Pigou put the 
blame even for temporary unemployment on high wages The earlier 
economists put the blame on the limited supply of natural resources 
and the growing pressure of population both of which contribute to 
"unemployment and exert a downward pressure on wages Th6 
classical school could never think of a prolonged period of unemploy 
ment of a large number of workers It was really unknown to them 
since the historical economic experience of Britain during the earlier 
limes never gave rise to anything like a long period of unemploy- 
ment of large numbers They took it for granted that every worker 
gets a job The Industrial Revolution, growing expansion of exports 
and ever increasing demand for labour helped the British economy 
1o work at the level of full employment, leaving far behind 
into oblivion the era of the ‘Swinish multitude’ m the early stages of 
1he Revolution The smug complacency of the classical school 
■was the outcome of a long spell of comfort for Britain as a whole 

How far is tiie classical theory of employment satisfactory '> Is 
^it of any use ID expIaiQing the phenomenon of unemployment of a 
-considerable number of factory workers or farm workers during 
a period of depression as in the thirties ? What are the assumptions 
of the theory and to what extent are they valid Obvioulsy, the 
classical assumption of full employment does not lit into the facts 
•One cannot turn a blind eye to the stark fact of large scale unemploy 
jnent during a period of depression The problem is stubborn and 
persistent It is not a purely temporary phenomenon of the friction 
al type It is a chronic problem in every capitalist society Un 
employment becomes a normal feature at a mature stage of growth 
when there is an abundance of production and a comparative lack 
of demand for goods and services This is a fact which could be 
verified with reference to the economic history of any advanced eco 
-nomy It is, however, not to be confused with the prevalence of 
large scale unemployment m the over populated backward countries 
in which the explanation is more of the Ricardo Malthus type hmita 
lion of resources and growing pressure of population The basic de 
-ficiency of the classical theory lies, therefore, in the assumption that 
every capitalist economy has a strong sort of tendency to work at the 
level of full employment It is not true It is contrary to the facts 
Unemployment is a problem to be reckoned with There exists 
almost in every capitalist country a chronic deficiency of the demand 
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for labour. The Classical School has never been able to appreciate 
the problem. 

Unemployment may be the outcome of high wages in a few 
cases but that is not the only e.xplanatioo of unemployment, nor is it 
the most acceptable. It is based on a partial analysis of the be- 
haviour of individual firms which feel irked by high wages. If the 
wages fall in a particular occupation and the rest of the workers 
continue to earn as much as before, a fall in wages may create a de- 
mand fore more of workers in that particular occupation. Should 
there be, however, a general fall in the workers’ earnings in all the 
industries at the same time, the classical argument just falls flat Far 
from creating a demand for labour, it would create further unemploy- 
ment. When there is a general fall in the earnings of the workers, 
the demand for wage goods declines. The workers arc the majority 
of the consumers in the mdoslnalised economies and if their demand 
falls due to a fall lo their locome, the demand for labour to produce 
the commodities is bound to fall. The classical theory takes a partial 
or a micro'View of things and hence, fails to appreciate the impact 
of a general cut in the level of wages. Ascribing unemployment 
to high wages is a glaring deficiency of tbe classical theory of unemp- / 
loyment. In fact, a general improvement in the level of earning of 
the works may turn out to be conducive to the creation of employ- 
ment opportunities The demand forcorotnodUies is likely to go up 
since most of the workers have a high propensity to consume. The 
demand for labour to produce the commodities in demand would 
result. Partial analysis may lead to wrong conclusions. The inability 
to appreciate the jnter-dcpendeuce of economic variables is also a 
deficiency of the classical school of thought. 

The third deficiency of the classical school lies in the assump- 
tion that tbe free systems work on an automatic basis in accordance 
with the needs of the times There is no such automaticity in the 
system. Automaticity comes to an end with the rise of monopoly 
and monopolistic competition m place of the perfectly competitive 
system in which the price mechanism works smoothly to correct the i 
imbalances. There is, in point of fact, no such thing as a perfect~^ 
market system of the sort imagined by the classical thinkers. Non- 
intervention on tbe part of tbe government when unemployment 
stares in the face of thousands of able-bodied persons, would be 
nothing sort of a Wiious crime. No country can ignore a cancerous 
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probJem like unemploymeot The public authorities have to inter- 
vene to provide a solution 

The Keynesian school of thought removes the deficiencies of 
the classical school by exploding the assumptions of the classical 
thinkers The General Theory starts off with the fact that the de- 
mand for labour is derived from the demand for the products whicb- 
the workers produce If the demand for products goes down due 
to some reason or the other the demand for labour also is likely to 
decline Therefore, the Keynesian theory of unemployment takes 
into account the aggregate effective demand for goods and services 
Without a proper analysis of the aggregate demand for commodities, 
it IS hardly possible to formulate a theory of employment and un- 
employment V-hat determines the total effective demand for goods 
and services is the basic issue which was ignored by the earlier eco- 
nomists but was taken into account by Keynes The General Theory is 
a well rounded theory which takes into account income output price, 
the marginal propensity to consume the marginal propensity to save 
and the marginal propensity to invest Investment is a basic deter- 
minant of employment The behaviour of investment as determined 
V by the marginal efficiency of capital and the rate of interest is a 
part and parcel of the Keynesian theory of employment It is a 
comprehensive theory It is primarily a monetary theory In the 
post Keynesian era the emphasis in the analysis has shifted to 
structural and technical factors along with the analysis of monetary 
causes There is also a lot of thinking being done on the applicabi- 
lity of the Genera! Theory to the conditions in the backward coantiies 
m which unemployment ts not solely due to defeats of demand 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 The classical school is represented mainly by Ricardo, 
Mill and Malthas Keynes includes Marshall and Pigou as well in the 
same school 

2 The classical' theory Hoes not Haxe any particular theory of 
unemployment since they do not recognise the existence of the problem 
Itself They take it for granted that every person witling to nork gets 
a job 


3 Unemployment, according to the classical school is the out 
Come of high wages during exceptional times It is a purely tem-^ 
porary phenomenon of the frictional type 
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4. In accordance with the classical school, a competitive market 
system automatically works at the level of full employment. 

5. The General Theory of Keynes explodes the assumptions of 
she classical school and points out the fallacies in their analysis. 

6 Unemployment is a chronic phenomenon in every capitalist 
economy and calls for a serious attention. It is directly the outcome 
of a deficiency m the demand for goods and services. 

7. The Government of a country cannot afford to hold its hands 
off from the problem. 



SOME IMPORTANT Q,UESTIONS 
WITH SYNOPSES 


1 

Q, What do you mean by ‘full employment* P^Discuss 
how this fuli employment can be secured (GaukaU I960} 

What do you understand by ‘full employment*? How 
far is it possible to retain it through monetary measures ? 

{Allahabad 1959) 

ivfaat is full employment ? How far is it a meaningful 
concept in regard to an underdeveloped economy ? 

{Bombay 1957) 

1 The concept of ‘full employment’ is often misused and 
misunderstood Full employment, to be sure, does not 
refer to a situation where alll labourers are fully employed 
and there is absolutely no unemployed labour In fact, in 
every economy, and at any time, there is bound to be 
some amount of unemployment caused by “frictions”. 
These frictions may be technological changes, changes in 
tastes and habits of the consumers, scarcity of equipment 
and raw materials in particular lines of production etc 
The unemployment caused by these factors is described as 
"CcKtioaal unempioymenf” The frictional unempfoyment 
IS not a serious problem as, by their very nature, “fric- 
tions” are temporary and, given sufficient time, the- 
fnctional unemployment would disappear Strictly speak- 
ing, frictional unemployment is not regarded as unemploy-’ 
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ment at all. Thus, full employment is compatibfe with a 
certain amount of frictional unemployment. 

2 . By the term ‘full employment’ Keynes implies the absence 
of “involuntary unemployment”. “Men are involuntarily 
unemployed if, in the event of a small rise in price of 
wage-goods relatively to the money-wage, both the aggre- 
gate supply of labour willing to work for current money 
wage and the aggregate demand for it at that wage would 
be greater than the existing volume of employment." 
(Keynes, General Tlfteory, p. 15.) In other words, in a 
slate of involuntary unemployment, labourers being under 
a “money illusion’* are prepared to accept a cut m real 
wages although they may resist a cot in money wages 
so that aggregate employment would increase. A situation 
of full employment, on the other band, refers to one 
where every fall in real wages leads to an exactly propor- 
tionate increase tn money wages so that employment does 
not increase. As Keynes has put it, full employment is a 
situation "in which aggregate employment is inelastic in 
response to an increase in the effective demand for its 
output." 

3 The Keynesian concept of industry js inappropriate in the 
context of the underdeveloped economy In the Keynesian 
sense the underdeveloped economy is in full employment 
equilibrium. For the phenomenon of involuntary unem- 
ployment which IS characteristic of the advanced industrial 
sector is of little signihcance m a predominantly agrarian 
underdeveloped economy. The type of unemployment 
which is peculiar to the underdeveloped economy is the 
“disguised unemployment’’ widespread in the agricultural 
sector. Disguised unemployment refers to the surplus 
labour whose marginal productivity is nil so that by 
utilising this for some other purpose the total output can 
be increased. In the context of the underdeveloped 
economy, full employment must be defined as a state where 
dvguiscd unemployment is absent. In this sense, full 
employment means a situation where any further employ- 
rnent of labour would bring down the marginal productivity 
.of labour. 


Questions with synopses 2U7 

4 Employment can be increased by the use of monetary 
policy to some extent A cheap money policy increases 
the profitability of investment If investment increases, 
output and employment would also increase But Keynes 
and Hansen are doubtful if full employment can be attained 
through monetarj measures alone The monetary authority 
can influence the rate of interest only, but it cannot 
influence the marginal efficiency of capital which is a 
psychological factor and is a more important determinant 
of investment 

5 Keynes and his followers like Hansen, Kunhara and Lerner 
have suggested a dynamic fiscal policy for the attainment 
of full employment In the first place, the tax rates should 
be reduced for the poorer sections and increased for the 
richer sections A more equitable distribution of mi.omc 
would increase consumption and thereby promote invest- 
ment and employment Secondly, the public investment 
should be stepped up The public investment may be 
financed either through the creation of a budget deficit or 
by printing new money 

2 

Q. Examine the possibility of the maintenance of full 
employment in a free enterprise society by monetary policy 

{Delhi I960) 

Critically examine whether a sound monetary policy 
alone can bring about economic stabilization {Rajasthan 19S9) 

I In a mature indusfrjaJ economy which has already attained 
a high level of income and full employment the funda- 
mental economic problem is to maintain stability Is it 
possible to maintain the stability of income and employment 
by monetary policy alone t On the basis of the theory 
underlying monetary policy and from the point of view 
of the practical expenence of the capitalist economies with 
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the instrumects of monetary control dunng the last three- 
or four decades, the answer would appear to be tti the- 
oegali'e. Unless monelary polity is suppJeineoted by fiscal 
policy. It would be loo weak to ensure stability in a free^ 
enierpfbe economy. 

Monetary policy seeks to influence tbe levels of income and, 
employment vm changes in the aggregate consumption, 
expenditure and aggregate investment expenditure through 
changes in volume of credit m the economy. The volume 
of credit IS only one of the many factors influencing the 
level of economic activity, not tbe sole factor determining, 
it. The credit has only an indirect influence upon the 
levels of income and employment. For instance, m times- 
of boom or inflation, tbe central bank may raise the bank 
rate with a view to bring down the price level. But if 
The busmessmtn arc optimistic about tbe future ptospcctsi 
a mere rise m the bank rale would be too weak to put| 
a check upon the rising level of investment- SinulaTly.j; 
in times of depression or deflation when the businessmen | 
become pessimistic about the future prospects, they' 
cannot be induced lo raise the level of investment by & 
mere lowering of tbe bank rate. Likewise, the success- 
or the policy of open market operations depends upoa 
the desired reaction of the public and the banking system 
to the central bank’s policy. Ja times of boom or inflation 
the central bank is supposed to reduce the volume 
of credit by seliing out securities in the open market. 
Tbe policy would bear fruit only if the commercial 
banks and the public are prepared to purchase securities 
and part with the liquid cash. Similarly, in times of 
depression or deflation the open market policy would bfr 
successful only if tbe banks and the public are willing to 
sell oulsecunlies to the central bank. Thus, ftom tbe 
theoretical point of view the weapons of monetary policy 
have only an indirect iaflaence on the levels of income anif- 
employment. 

3. The theoretical doubts about the efficiency of monetary 
policy are confirmed hy the practical experience of the 
Thirties. During the depression of the Thirties, the central 
banks carried the process of credit expansion to fantastic 
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extremes but without any noticeable impact on the level 
of economic activity This made it abundantly clear that 
economic stability cannot be miratarned bv mere mone- 
tary manipulation 

4 The tools of fiscal policy arc much more direct in their 
effect upon the levels of income and employment Fiscal 
policy does not have to depend upon the psychological 
reaction of the banking system or the public for its 
successful operation In times of deflation or depression 
the method of deficit spending or public investment 
directly raises the level of aggregate investment in the 
system which has a multiplier effect upon income and 
employment Similarly, m times of boom, the creation of 
a budget surplus directly reduces the level of aggregate 
investment The volume of consumption expenditure 
can also more easily by regulated by fiscal policy In 
times of mfiatioo, the aggregate spending can be directly 
reduced by raising the tax rates and the reverse can be 
done to increase the aggregate spending in times of 
dellatioa 

3 In most of the free enterprise economies, monetary policy 
has been relegated to the background It is used as an 
ia»trument of stabilization in conjunction with fiscal policy 


3 

Q, “The possibility of under-employment eqnilibrium 
is largely a matter of assumptions regarding shapes of the 
strategic functions ’* Elucidate (Venkate,vmrjci 

To what extent is the Keynesian theory of under-employ- 
ment equilibrium «.onsxstent with the classical theory of full 
employment equilibrium ? {Allahabad 1960} 

“Inherent inrthe free functiojung of a capitalist system 
are forces leading it to a permanent low level of under'em- 
equilibrium.*’ Discuss. {Karnatak 1959} 
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Why can a classical economist not adtmt that eqmli- 
briam can exist without full employment ? How does Keynes 
orove the theory of xmder-employment eqailibrium ? 

[^fysore I9S6} 

5 . According to the classical economists, unemployment is 
incompatible with competitive equilibrium- This assertion 
IS based upon Say’s Law of Markets which states that everj' 
supply creates its own demand and therefore a general 
over-production ora chronic mass unemployment is impos- 
sible. Under conditions of free competition, if at any 
time the supply of a commodity is greater than its demand, 
Us price will automatically fall until supply is equal to 
demand. Labour is also like a commodity. If the supply 
of labour is at any time greater than its demand, there 
would be unemployment. But under perfect competition, 
the unemployed labourers wiU compete for jobs and their 
competition would lower the wage-rate to the level at 
which supply of labour would again be equal to demand 
and unemployneni would be wiped out. In the same way, 
if the savings are at any time greater than investment, the 
market rate of interest would fall until monetary equili- 
brium is restored. 

2. According to Keynes the classical theory is an oser-svmpli- 
fication of reality. Keynes contends that full employment, 
fat from being a normal feature of the capitalist economy, 
is an exceptional case. Oo account of certain technical 
and institutional factors inherent in the capitalist structure 
of society, chronic under-employment equilibrium is the 
normal situation. A state of full employment is merely a 
deviation from the under-employment equilibrium. 

3 Keynes contends that unemployment is not due to wage 
rigidity as the classical economists assert but due to the 
deficiency of effective demand and hence, the situation of 
unemployment is not corrected by a mere fall in the wage- 
rate. Similarly, the saving and investment functions are 
not perfectly responsive to changes II? the rate of interest 
as the classical economists assume. 

4. According to Keynes, chronic under-employment equili- 
brium arises on account of the peculiar sbaocs of the in- 
vestment function, consumption function and the ’.'^ujdily 
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function The liquidity function is highly interest-elastic— 
the demand for money for speculative motive is highly 
responsive to changes in the rfte of intest At a low rate of 
interest, the demand for money becomes perfectly elastic 
This means that the rate of interest does not fall and can- 
not be reduced below a certain minimum The classical 
economists, on the other band, assumed that demand for 
money is only income elastic and not interest-elastic 
Secondly, the classical economists assumed an interest- 
elastic saving or consumption function But Keynes 
assumes an income-elastic consumption function He con- 
tends that the marginal propensity to consume is less than 
unity and as the level of aggregate national income rises, 
the marginal propensity to save increases and the aggre- 
gate savings tend to exceed aggregate investment 
According to the classical economists, the level of invest- 
ment depends solely upon the rate of interest But Keynes 
introduces an additional factor in bis investment function 
namely, the marginal efficiency of capital which he regards 
as a more important determinant of investment than the 
rate of interest The marginal efficiency of capital is a 
highly psychological factor so that a mere rue or fall m 
(he rate of interest does not always affect the mvesimeit 

i As the level of aggregate national income rises in a free 
enterprise economy, the consumption falls off and the pro- 
pensity to save IS strengthened This adversely affects the 
level of investment and the economy moves downward 
from the full employment equilibrium and settles down in 
the under employment equilibrium 


4 

Q. Do you agree with the view that Keynesian multi 
^lier does not operate in an underdeveloped economy ? 

{Punjab I960) 
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of the supply of output, an increase m money investment 
merely spends itself m generating inflationary pressure 


5 

Q . Esplain the concepts of the multiplier and the 
income velocity of money and carefully bring out the distinc- 
tions between the two (Poona /9<S0) 

Critically examine the theory of multiplier as an 
3nst rnment of dynamic analysis of economic changes 

{Gujarat 1960) 

1 The concept of income \ehciiy of money was introduced 
by Keynes m his Tract on Monetary Reform The income 
velocity of money is defined as the ratio between the 
national income and (be aggregate money supply If Y 
be the real national income and M the aggregate money 
supply, the income velocity of money K=^ YjM ihe income 
velocity measures the average number of times a unit of 
money is received as income by the final income recipients 
•during the period under consideration The income velo- 
city of money is of greater relevance than the Fishenne 
velocity of circulation of money in the determination of 
price-level For, the effect of a change m the quantity of 
money upon the price level does not depend merely on 
the quantity of money but on the supply of money rela- 
tively to the aggregate real income If an increase in the 
quantity of money is accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the real income, the price level will not be affect- 
ed substantially 

2 The concept of muhtpher was originally introduced by 
Prof Kahn He referred to employment multiplier which 
implies that the lucrease in total employment as a result of 
an increment of investment IS a multiple of the primary 
increase in employment Keynes’ income multiplier im- 
plies that the increase m aggregate income is a multiple of 
ahe origin'll increment of investment If Ay be the m- 
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version of the trade cycle theory in the light of these 
requirements {Poona 1959} 

1 If one carefully examines the life-process of the phenome- 
non of trade cycie, one uill discover that the trade cycles 
have certain distinct and regular characteristic features 
In the first place, the boom as well as the depression are 
cumulative in character but they nevertheless alternate, i e , 
the boom gnes rise to depression and the depression gives 
place to boom in course of lime Secondly, the transition 
from boom to depression is usually sudden but the con- 
trary change at the bottom of the depression from uhich 
recovery emerges is very slow and gradual Thirdly, the 
cyclical fluctuations usually show a marked regularity in 
regard to periOQicity The boom and depression occur 
after definite intervals of time 

2 The fundamental analytical requirement of the purely 
monetary theory of trade cycle is that it must be capable 
of explaining the characteristic features of the phenomenon 
of trade cycle exclusively m terms of monetary factors 
and forces without invoking the non monetary ones In 
other words, the theory must explain the cumulative 
character of tbe cyclical fluctuations, the slowness of 
recovery and the penodicity of the trade cycle 

3 A purely monetary theory of trade cycle has been adduced 
by Prof R G Hawtrey He contends that non-mone- 
tary factors like crop failures or bumper crops, wars etc , 
may cause fluctuations in particular lines of production 
but they arc capable of resulting m general cyclical 
fluctuations m the levels of income employment and 
output 

4 According to this theory, the boom is brought about by a 
fall in the bank rate The bank rate is the lending rate 
of the central bank — it is the rale at which the central 
bank advanced loans to the commercial banks When tbe 
bank rate is lowered, the market rate of interest also tends 
to fall This, according to Hawtrey, has a pronounced effect 
upon the short term borrowing of a group of merchants 
called “dealers” When the rate of interest falls, the 
dealers borrow more of credit from the banks and are 
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expansion and contraction took almost the same time to 
work themselves out After the break down of the Inter- 
national Gold Standard, the marked periodicity of cyclical 
fluctuations has disappeared 

The purely monetary theory stands as a discredited 
explanation of the phenomenon of trade cycle It is felt 
by the authorities on business '’cycles like Hansen, Hicks 
Kalecki and Estey that it completely neglects certain 
technical and psychological factors which play an equally 
important role, if not a more important role, than the 
monetary factors 

7 

Q Explain carefully wbat Keynes meant by the state- 
^ tnent that the trade cycle is mainly due to the way in which 
marginal efficiency of capital fluctuates {Nagpur 1959) 

I According to Keynes, by far the most significant determi- 
nant of the levels of income and employment in capitalist 
society IS the marginal efficiency of capital The marginal 
efficiency of capital is “the rate of discount which would 
make the present value of the senes of annuities given by 
the returns expected from the capital asset during its life 
just equal to its supply price ” In plain language, it refers 
to the expected rate of profit over the life time of the 
capital asset 

Indeed, the leiels of income and employment depend upon 
the three independent functions of the Keynesian system 
namely, consumption function, liquidity function and 
investment function The consumption function is re- 
latively stable as the tastes and habits of a population 
are not subject to frequent fluctuations The rate of 
interest does fluctuate to a greater extent but its effects 
are not so significant The investment function is depen- 
dent upon two variables, namely, the rate of interest and 
the marginal efficiency of capital of which the latter is 
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1 The acceleration principle is a concept of recent origin 
which suggests a technical relationship between consump- 
tion and investment The principle of acceleration states- 
that the changes in investment are a function not of the 
absolute level of consumption but of the rate of growth 
of consumption so that a slight change in the demand for 
consumption goods produces a much more violent change 
in the demand for capital goods The size of the accelera- 
tion effect depends upon the capital output ratio and the- 
durability of the equipment 

2 Prof T R Hicks has advanced an explanation of the 
phenomenon of trade cycle exclusively in terms of that 
acceleration principle id his recent book A Contribution t(> 
the Theory of Trade Cycte Thus, he seeks to establish the 
fundamental thesis that trade cycle is essentially a non* 
monetary pbenomeaon 

The boom is started by an initial spurt of investment, sa)^». 
due to an invention The rise of investment above the- 
normal level steps up the acceleration and multiplier effects 
so that the economy moves upward But this upward 
movement cannot continue lodehmtely on account of the 
‘full employment ceiling As the economy hits the full 
employment ceiling the path of output turns downwards 
and the downswing begins 

4 The downward movement also cannot continue indefinitely 
on account of the “transformation of the acceleration” 
The acceleration principle docs not work in the downswing 
in the same way as in the upswing In the upswing, there 
is no limit to the acceleration effect but in the downswing 
there is a definite limit to the magnitude of the accelera- 
tion effect The volume of disinvestment cannot exceed 
the depression Thus, the downswing has a bottom The 
econumy creeps rfiong Tfnis 'oottomlor some time, depend- 
ing upon the excess capacity Once the excess capacity is 
exhausted, positive acceleration effect becomes operative 
again and the cycle can be repeated 
Thus, Hicks provides a satisfactory explanation of the 
turning points of the trade cycle in terms of the accelera- 
tion principle He aslo provides an explanation of the 
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the cause of the trade cycle can be traced to the technical 
factors Therefore, it is true to say that every business 
cycle is a new historical incident The economic history 
of the world also bears testimony to the fact that the 
character of the trade cycle differs from period to period 
The agricultural depressions of the 18th and 19ch centuries 
alleged to have been caused by sun spots were str.kmgly 
different from the industrial and trade depressions of the 
20th century 

3 Explanation of trade cycles will always remain a controver- 
sial subject on account of the relative emphasis placed on 
different ^'actors as the cause of the cyclical fluctuations 
The purely monetary theorists ascribe the trade cycle to 
the purely monetary factors In this group may be mclud* 
ed writers like Hawtrey, Hayek, Robbins and Ludwig 
Von Misen There arc others who on the contrary, place 
varying emphasis on the non mon*tary factois Me 
psychological, institutional and technical Prof Pigou 
attempts to ascribe the industrial fluctuations exclusively 
to the business psychology The writers like Hobson, 
Foster and Catchings hold the institutional factors to be 
solely responsible for the phenomenon of trade cycle 
Prof Hicks and Kalecki, on the other hand contend that 
the fluctuations in the levels of income and employment 
are due to technical factors which overweigh all other 
factors in importance in a mature capitalist economy Thus- 
a$ trade cycle is not caused by any one single factor but 
by a variety of complex factors and forces, the theory of 
trade cycle will always remain a controversial "Subject on 
account of the relative importance attached to 
factors by different writers 
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ar and £mploym«aC 

One of the incidental benefits of a war is the enormous increase 
in the opportunities for employment in diverse vocations. Recruit- 
ment to the army, the navy and the atr force and the employment 
of technicians and unskiDed workers alike for the production of arms 
and ammunition and other necessaries of the fighting men and their 
assistants right from the front to the farms and factories, roads, rail- 
ways and other means of communication etc, which try to equip the 
military personnel with the means of warfare etc. create employment 
opportunities to almost every class of workers. Unemployment is 
reduced to the minimum during a period of war. In fact, in some of 
the countries in which the pre-war volume of unemployment Is not 
of much significance there would be over full employment as a result 
I of the war. Labour cannot be supplied to the war-occupations unless 
the workers arc drawn from alternative jobs which they have already 
been doing Housewives may be required to take up certain jobs in 
offices, farms and factories etc. in order to relieve men to take up 
manly things Acute shortages of labour are quite common during 
periods of war, particularly in the developed economics in which the 
percentage of labour normally unemployed is usually just 3-4 per cent 
of the total supply. It is not diflScult to absorb the unemployed 
hands into occupations that come up to satisfy war-time needs. 

■^frre'mipaCi'\5rw» •xni^hie-reUxiCiioii ifi uuettipioymeilc hepenhs 
on two factors of decisive importance (a) the extent of expansion of 
opportunities and (6) the size of unemployment in the pre-war situa- 
tion. If the former is big and the latter small, there would obviously 
be over-full employment during ibc war-period. If the former is of 
j minor importance and the latter is also of minor importance, there 
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would be same reduction in unemployment the extent of which 
would actually depend on the relative dimensions of the two Should 
size of unemployment be much too huge as m India today, a small 
p/eparation tor war or war itself cauDoi solve the problem of unemp- 
loyment — at any rate in toto There would, of course, be a definite 
fall in the volume of unctrpJoyment but it may not be enough to 
bring the economy to a state of full employment In spite of defence 
as uell as development expenditure and the inflationary conditions in 
the Indian economy, w,eare still far from the ideal of full employ- 
-ment Even well qualified technical hands have to wait for jobs for 
long periods of time It is not that they do not accept the jobs that 
come their way because of their insistence on particular types of 
jobs, particular salary grades, particular places etc The supply of 
labour seems to be m excess of the demand for labour In other 
words, the rise in the demand for labour is not adequate to come 
into equilibrium with the demand for labour m spite of the war and 
in spite of the preparation fora big war with China as well as 
^Pakistan 

Expenditure on defence is an important determinant of the 
creation of fresh employment opportunities In recent years public 
expenditure in India has shown a remarkable increase not only be* 
cause of the great increase m expenditure on development but also 
because of the enormous increase in defence expenditure In the 
year 1950 51, defence expenditure stood at Rs 182 crores whereas 
10 the year 1961-62, it rose to about Rs 312 crores It was as much 
as Rs 692 5 crores m the year 1963-64 Currently our normal defence 
expenditure is likely to be arovnd Rs SOO crores With the perea- 
nial threat on our borders with China and Pakistan and the big 
American arms aid to Pakistan, India has no option but to increase 
the strength of her armed forces We have to have a much bigger 
standing army, a much stronger air force and navy Defence expen- 
diture is bound to increase Defence expenditure creates employment 
^irectly in the defence services and defence production and indirectly 
because of the income and employment multipliers. 

The principle of income multiplier is based on the fact that 
somebody’s expenditure becomes somebody else's income Every 
piece of expenditure is also a piece of income To the man that 
parts with money it is expenditure but to the one that receiies, it is 
income One canconceue of the first round of expenditure and 
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Tbe assumption may be true of highly advanced countries with 
a lot of surplus of capital and a comparative scarcity of labour but 
It IS not likely to be true m the context of backward countries which 
suffer from a chronic scarcity of capital The backward countries 
can at best organise a fuller use of the existing supply of capital, 
eliminate under utilised capacity and produce more of commodities 
to satisfy defence needs The extent of this possibility depends on 
the measure of under utilised capacity as applied to the existing 
equipment 

The existing equipment cannot be better utilised, however, 
unless some more of labour is employed For instance, when 
factories work for three shifts instead of two, the existing capital 
equipment in the form of buildings machines and other installations 
would be more intensively employed but employment would increase 
in any case because of extra employment m the additional shift and 
tbe employment multiplier following therefrom Employment of 
more of capital to produce more of goods is not a very feasible 
general proposition in context of a country like India m which there 
already exists a great scarcity of capita? Even if more of capital 
'IS to be employed, more of labour would be employed m the process 
of production of additional capital goods Labour saving techniques 
postulate several conditions which are not likely to be feasible m 
India, excepting in some particular sectors of the economy When 
labour is so cheap and capital so costly, there is no reason why the 
employers should not prefer Iabour*intensive techniques, if such 
techniques are profitable enough 

Defence expenditure produces certain consequences of great 
significance to the general level of pnees Generally, the prices of 
almost all the commodities keep on nsing Rising prices mean more 
of profitability if the rise in the cost structure does not offset tbe rise 
jn sale prices It is well known that wages lag behind the prices, 
during any period of infiation This means that labour becomes 
relatively cheap The employers stand to gam Employment oppor- 
' tunities are likely to increase due to growing profitability and falling 
wage rates (in real terms) Defence is of great importance in reducing 
unemployment The threat of war, though not war itself, is a great 
boon 
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Given the framework of a free society, prices of goods and 
services would always be determined by the forces of demand and 
supply m periods of peace as well as war. The special impact of 
a war on the level of price makes itself felt through the radical 
nature of the changes in the conditions of demand and supply or . 
through iDtervemion of the government in the matter of distribution 
of commodities at controlled prices and through controlled channels. 
The exigencies of war may (and usually do) necessitate dnersion of 
factors from employment in the production of civilian goods lo the 
production of things required lo meet the needs created by war. 
War affects the confidence of the entrepreneurs as well as the inves* 
tors and the nature of the changes in confidence would have an 
incisive impact on the tempo of invesimcnt The volume of employ- 
rnent would increase or the volume of unemployment would decline. 
The size of the national income in monev as well as real terms would 
change. The expenditure of the government as ixeU as the business 
and private householdes would increase on an unprecedented scale. 
Imports and expons are exposed to the dangers implicit in any. 
situation of war. The impact of war is to be seen in almost every 
sector of the economy. The seriousness of the impact depends oa 
the scale of the war and the duration of the war. The impact of 
the war must eventually be felt on the siiensth of demand for 
various goods and services and the elasticity of supplies of different 
commodities. Prices change because of the changes in demand and 
supply caused by war, when the market is allowed to function accord* 
ing to the normal rules of the game. We can take the various 
possible consequences of war in different sectors of the economy one 
by one and analyse what things are likely to happen, given certain 
basic assumptions. We shall lay down the assumptions and analyse 
the possible consequences. 

Governmental Intervention. The government of a country 
engaged actively in a shooting war does not generally allow the 
market mechanism to work in hs own way on the basis of adjustment 
of demand and supply. The government would have its own price- 
policy to implement not only in the public sector but also in the 
sphere of the private sector with regard to at least some of the 
‘essential’ commodities. What js ‘essential’ and what is not is to be 
settled by the government itself. The prices fixed by the authorities 
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for the ‘■oods and services directly under tbeir control as well as for the 
essential goods produced in the private sector are so fixed on the 
basis of certain socio economic considerations and it is necessary to 
analyse what these considerations are likely to be 

prices of essential consumer’s goods like wheat, ncc, sugar, 
kerosene etc , arc likely to be fixed not very much above the pre- 
war rates If these prices are not pegged down to a certain ceiling 
on a statutory basis the profiteers arc definite to pounce upon the 
opportunity to corner the markets, heighten the already existing 
scarcity of essential commodities, raise the prices and reap a fortune 
out of the misfortunes of the common people. Inflationary con- 
ditions would get re mforced further if the prices of essential 
consumer s good are allowed to rise unchecked 

Any significant rise in the prices of essential consumers' goods 
would provoke the workers to resort to agitation to obtain a rise 
in their wage rates to offset the rise in prices The employers would 
be compelled to meet the demand of the workers because of the 
scarcity of labour which is all likely to exist during a period of war. 
Recruitment to the defence services and to the production of arms 
and ammunition and other military commodities would be done on 
such a large scale that there would be a considerable reduction m 
unemployment and if the pre-war volume of unemployment is not 
of 3 significant size unemployment is likely to be eliminated altoge- 
ther With the elimination of unemployment, the bargaining strength 
of the workers would increase and they would be in a strong position 
to exact better wages from thnr employers Better wages invest the 
workers with more of purchasing power Demand for wage-goods 
would go up and the privcs would rise further The spiral of rising 
prices has to be controlled The key to the control of prices lies m 
controlling the prices of essential consumer’s goods The problem is 
with regard to the level of the ceiling to be fixed The pre-war rates 
are likely to be the levels to be approved. The general adjustment 
of the pre war period provides the best basis for stabilising the 
^onces The government m^v resort .to .siatiitojv .t:atinnup» .well 
fto ensure a fair distribution of essential commodities at reasonable 
prices The conclusion that emerges is that war may compel the 
government to intervene into normal operations of the market to 
check undue rise m the prices If the government chooses not to 
interfere or if the government is not in a position to undertake 
suitable measures to counter act the rise in prices, the market forces 
are certain to bring about a gMjeral inflationary situation Inflation 
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is cerlain to occur because of certain reasons implicit in a war- 
Situation. 
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not at all prepared to expose their capital to the risks of war The 
entrepreneurs are likely to he rather reluctant to venture into new 
business in spite of the extremely favourable conditions of the 
market They would be hesitant to undertake large scale investment 
in view of the risks of the war Control over distribution becomes 
more profitable and less nsky id periods of war and hence the 
-commercial interests have the better of real industrial enterprise 

The uncertainties of war induce the government as well as the 
people to take to sto^k piling to meet unforeseen circumstances 
The government wants to make certain that minimum of stocks 
are always maintained to meet emergency requirements The 
consumers also get into the habit of stock piling because of the 
-difficulties of obtaining things as and when they are required The 
further rise in the prices is an additional reason to induce the 
•consumers to buy much more than what they would normally do 
The demand that follows brings about a rise in prices. Demand- 
laising factors and supply reducing factors together cause the rise of 
jnflationary conditions 

Defence and Development 

The Sino Pakistani collusion and conspiracy against India 
and our recent hostilities with Pakistan, have forced the issue of 
defence and development to the focus of attention The conflict 
between the two postulates a basic difference between development 
and defence and the argument proceeds on the usual economic 
jiroblem of choice between two alternatives, when the total resources 
arc tightly limited and can be put to alternative uses If more of 
resources be utilised in one direction, less would be available for 
expenditure in other directions Defence needs are so urgent, 
particularly when we are required to depend on our own resources, 
that all other things have to be given a lower priority The entire 
economy is to be defence oriented It is felt that defence orientation 
necessarily means a certain sacrifice of development The Budget 
of the Centre shows defence expenditure under non developmental 
expenditure The point to note is that defence development is not 
taken in the classification of governmental expenditure as part of 
economic development The fact has to be noted whether or not 
one agrees with the reasoning at the back of such a classification 

In point of fact, the classification is rather incorrect Defence 
and development are mutually complementary Weak and un 
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Defence expenditure ns per cent of National Income 


•Canada 

1950 

10 0 

1955 

90 

France 

(1953) 

65 

W Germany 

59 

44 

UK 

80 

102 

USA 

6 1 

12 2 

Pakistan 

37 

41 

India 

1 8 

19 


1960 

1961 

1962 

61 

63 

52 

74 

7 2 

64 

42* 

47 

55 

79 

82 

82 

11 3 

119 

11 9 

43 

40 

— 

20 

21 

31 


It IS apparert from the table that India is the country from 
among the group that has been spending the lowest percentage of 
nation 1 income on defence services Pakistan has been spending 
more than 4% of her income on defence Besides Pakistan receives 
enormous amount of military aid form the USA Figures of 
China (Mainland) are not available There is however every 
reason to believe that China spends on the armed forces as big a 
percentage of her national income as do some of the advanced 
countries like C anada U K and USA In fact China is all 
likely to be spend ng mu h more If we are to meet the combined 
threat of China and Pakistan simultaneously we have no option 
“but to spend a large proportion of our income to strengthen our 
defence services Orientation towards defence is likely to hamper 
the progress of non defence acliv ties since the total investible re 
rources in our country are rather limited 


Our taxable capacity is rather limited mainly due to the 
low income of our country In the year 1962 UK government 
taxed away nearly 35% of the national income USA about 27% 
Canada 17% France 25% W Germany about 2 % whereas India 
could tax away only 12% of the national income This should 
not be a matter for surprise in view of the extremely low level of 
our income and the need for ensuring a little better standard 
of living to improve the efficiency of our people If our resources 
are so limited the problem is bow to pay for defence as well as deve 
lopment 


Wc shall take up the principal objectives of the second and 
the third plans and see whether the extra ordinary needs of defence 
.are likely to hamper the realisation of those objectives The major 
•objectives of the second plan have been defined as follows 
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(а) a sizeable increase in the national income so as to raise the 
level of living in the country ; 

(б) rapid industrialisation with particular emphasis on the 
development of basic and heavy industries ; 

(c) a large expansion of employment opportunities ; and 

(tf) reduction of inequalities in income and wealth and a more 
even distribution of economic power. 

The major objectives of our third plan have been as follows : 

(1) to secure a rise in national income of over 5 per cent per 
annum, the pattern of investment being designed also 
to sustain this rate of growth during subsequent plan 
period ; 

(2) to achieve self-snfBciency in foodgrains, and increase in 
agricultural production to meet the requirement of indus- 
try and exports ; 

(3) to expand basic industries like steel and chemicals, fuel 

and power and establish machine-building capacity, so 
that the requirements of further industrialisation can be 
met within a period of 10 years or so mainly from the 
country’s own resources ; 

(4) to utilise to the fullest possible extent the man-power re- 
sources of the country and to ensure a substantial expan- 
sion in emplcyment opportunities ; and 

(5) to establish progressively greater equality of opportunity^ 
and to bring about reduction in disparities in income and 
wealth and a more even distribution of economic power. 

The primary objective of every plan of economic devcloP®®°^ 
is to raise the national income or to build up the capacity to 
produce. National income refers to the How of all the goods and 
services in the course of a year, regardless of their class or type. 
Welfare-oriented plans would bring about a radical change in the 
composition of the national output. The choice would have to be 
m favour of guns, rather than butter. Military requirements would 
receive the top preference. The impact of priority to defened 
projects is lively to be seen not so much in the size of the national 
income as in fhe changes in Vne compcBfnon fne income. ^ 

Self-sufficiency in foodgrains is emphasised as the second 
objective of the third plan. The implication of this would be that 
suitable steps would be taken to produce the requisites of agriculr 
tural production in the form of fertilisers, irrigation engines and 
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Turops, or canals or oUia fa ilities, agricultural tools and miplcmenU 
etc How are we going to produce agricultural requisites of pro- 
duction, unless more of resources arc allocated to this purpose ? 
Can ue afford to allocate more of resources to this line of pro 
duction, when the resourccb have to be allocated on a much larger 
•"Svale to thi. production of m htaiy hardware’’ That is the nature 
of the tie between defence and dc\elopment 

The de\elopment of basic industries and the c\pansioa of 
employment opportunities is the common possible objectisc of 
both defence and development The nature of employment oppor- 
tunities would change with defence ori‘*ntation and the end use of 
industrial products would also change Steel and power, for 
instance, would be used mainly to meet the needs of defence forces 
Employment opportunities would expand m particular lines 
concerned with defence Reduction of inequalities as an objective 
IS likely to be pushed to the background with the emphasis on 
defence 

War and laternatioaal Trade 


Historical experience of the world reveals that there exists a 
correlation between war and international trade ‘War’ in this 
context should cover not only periods of active hostilitj or periods 
of actual fighting but also periods of preparation for war The so 
called cold war is nothmg but a preparation for the shooting war 
to ensue The cold war period does not seem to have any beginning 
or end since no country IS completely free from the danger of war 
at an) period of time That is the reason why every country is 
compelled 10 maintain huge defence forces and spend on them 
enormous sums of money, even though much more pressing needs 
such as shortage of food clothing housing etc stare m the face and 
claim for immediate attention No country need have recognised 
and declared enmity with the neighbours or opponents m the world 
on some account or the other, to engage itself building up the 
d fences It is always assumed that some danger or the other ,s 
always there round the corner Defence preparations have to be 
made as a matter of normal course on the assumption that a defence 

me hanism to check a strong nation when it chooses to mvadrZ“i 
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Other country. There is no guarantee of protection. Nations have 
to depend primarily on their own strength or the strength of their 
allies, if any, to ensure self-protection. The logic of defence is of 
profound importance in understanding the connection between war 
and international trade. 

Normal defence-preparations have to be intensified during a 
period of active war or when war is quite imminent as between 
India and Pakistan or India and China today. Any intensification 
of the preparation for a war postulates a certain definite orientation 
of internal production as well as imports and exports. In fact the 
entire development plan of a country may be oriented towards the 
achieveTQcnt of political security in the context of a perennial military 
threat from outside. 

Aims and ammunition and other military equipment requited 
to keep the fighting forces ready for battle have to be obtained 
from somewhere as a matter of vi^lance and defence-preparedness. 
Warfare today is no longer a matter of personal prowess 
heroism as in the past, though bravery is of great importance. To^ 
day’s warfare is more of a scientific nature and hence, the nature 
of the weapons employed in destroying (he enemy is of the utmost 
imponance. Nations that do not produce the arms and ammunt* 
tion and other military hardware within the country are compelled 
to get them from outside. 

Some countries manage to get the necessaiy military equip- 
ment by way of free aid from their allies. There is a certain recipro- 
city. The aid is given on certain conditions, Pakistan for instance 
has been able to get enormous military aid from U.S.A by offering, 
the Americans military bases against the U.S.S.R. and China. In 
the context of international trade, what matters is the fact that 
crores and crores of rupees worth of cargo is recieved by Pakistan- 
without any need to pay for the same. If Pakistan were to buy all 
the things that she has been able to receive free, the pattern of her 
trade-relations with the world outside would have been totally^ 
different. In fact, it would have been impossible for Pakistan to'-j^^ 
pay for her imports and she would never have been able to buy 
arms and ammunitions on such a large scale. Not all countries can 
get military assistance totally free like Pakistan. Generally countries 
have to pay for what they get. 

The constant threat of war compells countries to keep them- , 
selvesrightin the midst ofawar hysteriaand thus, there is always- 
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a scramble for obtaining war-material from wlierever things are 
available The constant preparation for a war brings about a big 
increase in the demand for arms and ammunition and the countries 
with a big potential to produce war material find an excellent 
international market In fact, some of the countries keep on 
exciting historical feuds between nations m order to push them into 
a war and to create a market for their wares UK is the i 
example of a country that keeps on fannmg fires m different parts oi 
the world in order to find a market for some of her exports The 
greater the demand, the greater would be the market and the better 
the prices The exporters always stand to gam 

Countries preparing for a war are compelled to import war- 
materials in addition to their normal imports of other commodities 
Their total import bill goes up because of increasing imports and 
rising prices It is, therefore, quite common for such countries to be 
ninniDg into a deficit oa the balance of payments account Counti 
like India in particular, would be running into much greater 
than before Developing countries like India have to import ca 
goods, heavy chemicals, industrial raw materials etc in order 
implement their normal programme of development Even withi 
the special needs of war, there is a deficit on the balance of payment 
account and the war augments the existing deficits all the more 
There is a compulsion either to export more to pay for increase' 
imports or to cut down the imports of non military commodities 
Either way the developing countries preparing for a war would b 
on the horns of a dilemma If they decide to cut down import 
of the non military type, they would be sacrificing a part of thei 
development programme and if they decide to import both th 
military as well as the non military types of goods, they are c- 
pelled to seek markets for their own exports to earn foreign 
to pay for their imports 

Export earnings could be maximised either by increasing th 
value of exports or by securing better terms of trade The <*-n 
market is generally of a compctUivc type Rarely there exists ; 
monopoly over one or two commodities India, for instance, has 
monopoly over almost only one commodity— jute There are com 
petitors for all other commodities In order to increase the wau 
we have to either reduce our export-prices, improve the quality 
our export or incur additional expenses over organising sales In an- 
case. It would mean reduced net earnings per unit To improve tfa' 
quality of exports, some more of cost has to be incurred on 


the commodities more altraciive. lo be able to sell more in the mar- 
I ket outside expenses have to be incurred on more of advertising and 
persuasion of customers. When a country is too eager to export, the 
1 market that the country has to face becomes a buyer's market. 
Exports may increase but export-earnings may not. Defence imports 
-have to thus compete with non-defence imports. 

Defence and development come into conflict m a rather sharp 
kind of way. Much of defence today depends on industrial deve- 
lopment. The underdeveloped countries cannot hope to industrialise 
themselves unless they obtain some substantial imports of capital 
goods and skills from outside. In the initial stages of their develop- 
ment, if they have to face a big deficit on the balance of payments 
account and adverse terms of trade, they would not be able to get the 
basic wherewithal for their industrial development, Defence needs 
would receive the top-priority and that jtself would be an obstacle 
to economic development. 

When a shooting war breaks out as between India and '’akis- 
’ Ian, international trade between the two countries comes to a 
stand-still. In so far as India happens to be almost a motvopoltrtie 

buyer of certain commodities from Pakistan, there would be a big 
'fall in the prices of such commodities when India stops buying the 
things. Jute-pnees m East Paktsun would crash to extitmely low 
level when the Pakistani farmers cannot sell their jute in India. 
Every effort is made by the farmer to smuggle it through the Or- 
ders and in so far as jute can be thus stealthily obtained, the Indians 
stand to gain A. shooting war on a global scale interrupts ioter- 
‘ national trade. The ships may be blown off by enemy submarines 
for they may be seized by the enemy. The cargo may be confiscated. 

^ There may be organised piracy on the international water-ways. 
'A shooting war disrupts all means of transportation and comntuni- 
-cation and obstructs international trade. 



